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This Issue in Brief 


The Role of the Police in the Prevention and 
Control of Delinquency.—Is it the function of 
the police only to arrest and prosecute or do they 
also have a responsibility for the prevention of 
delinquency and the rehabilitation of the juvenile 
offender? Inspector John E. Winters, commanding 
officer of the Youth Aid Division of the police 
department of the Nation’s Capital, believes that 
prevention and control of delinquency are a proper 
function of the police. In his realistic and informa- 
tive treatise, Inspector Winters, who progressed 
through the ranks from foot patrolman, touches 
#n some of the causes of delinquency and calls 
attention to the dangers of unnecessary arrests, 
the need for an individualized approach to each 
case, the importance of trained personnel, and 
the value of active community participation. The 
police attitude toward youth, he asserts, must be 
one of protection and guidance, the extension of 
ahelping hand, and aid in creating respect for law 
and those who enforce it. 

Court Investigations and Reports.—Probation 
cannot succeed unless diligent care is exercised in 
selecting those to whom it is to be applied. The 
presentence investigation and report are aids to 
this selective process. The probation officer has 
the highly difficult and responsible task of gather- 
ing pertinent data about the defendant and his 
background, evaluating and assimilating the infor- 
mation gained, and assembling it into a report 
that will give the court a composite and impartial 
picture of the offender. In his progressively sound 
Presentation Lawrence M. Stump of the California 
Youth Authority offers some guiding principles in 


planning and conducting the investigation, analyz- 
ing the information obtained, and writing the 
report. 

Group Treatment of Adolescent Males in a 
Juvenile Court Setting—There seem to be some 
boys who make better progress in social adjust- 
ment through group experience than through an 
individual casework approach. This is what John 
Wall and June Ellis of the New Orleans Juvenile 
Court found in their group treatment experiment 
with adolescent probationers. The authors tell us 
about the group structure of their program and 
the method of selecting group members, and 
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vividly portray the significant relationships that 
evolve in the group treatment process. They con- 
clude that group treatment is not a panacea for 
heavy caseloads nor a program to which all will 
respond. It can be used to special advantage, how- 
ever, with youth who can best be helped in a 
peer group. 

Probation Supervision of a Specialized Case- 
load.—Most probation officers have in their case- 
load some probationers with involved emotional 
problems. They are among the so-called time-con- 
suming “problem cases.” Psychiatric facilities are 
not available in most courts to deal with their 
special problems and needs. Probation Officer 
Milton Nechemias of the Kings County Court at 
Brooklyn demonstrates what a probation officer 
with psychiatric casework training and experience 
can do with a caseload composed entirely of emo- 
tionally disturbed persons. 

Trends in Social Work Toward Corrections.— 
Are social work and corrections compatible? Is 
there a basic conflict between the two? Is the 
authoritarian setting actually the only difference? 
Is not the correctional worker concerned more 
with compliant behavior than with changes in 
attitudes? Is corrections alert to what steps are 
being taken by the organized profession of social 
work to make corrections a specialized branch of 
social work? What crossfires are prevalent in 
this period of transition and will the end product 
be a “correctional social worker” or a “social 
worker in corrections”? Who will gain from this 
“serious intellectual battle’? What new knowl- 
edge and insights must both acquire to compre- 
hend the kind of society against which people 
increasingly offend? In his provocative discourse 
Professor T. C. Esselstyn of San José State Col- 
lege, gives his views on each of these questions. 

Narcotic Addiction as Seen by the Law-En- 
forcement Officer—The fourth and concluding 
article of our series on the narcotic addict is by 
Commissioner H. J. Anslinger of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of Narcotics. He comments on 
present federal and state laws controlling narcotic 
drugs and marihuana, gives his observations on 
the relation of drug addiction to crime, and 
describes some of the treatment and rehabilitation 


be deserving of consideration. 
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programs that seem to have promise. Commis. 
sioner Anslinger avers that the complexities 9 
drug addiction make it far more than a medica] 
and psychological problem and that corrective 
justice necessitates legal restraints as a part of 
its solution. 

The Therapy of Friendship.—One of the mos 
clear, lucid, down-to-earth expositions we have 
read on helping people in trouble is the paper by 
Dr. William C. Menninger, generally regarded a 
the spokesman for psychiatry in the United States, 
Although Dr. Menninger’s remarks were directed 
primarily to the Big Brothers of America, what 
he has to say is “must” reading for all who per. 
form a guidance function, especially those dealing 
with troubled youth. 

The Discharged Prisoner and the Community, 
—The released prisoner suffers peculiar dis. 
advantages on his return to the community, de 
clares Dr. James M. Reinhardt, professor of 
criminology at the University of Nebraska. Often 
he has no job. His children may not know him. He 
has missed much of the real adventure of growing 
up. He has not experienced the rewards of devo. 
tion to great causes. He must acquire freedom 
from dependence on other’s opinions and other 
people’s wills. The community frequently is reluc- 
tant to accept him. He is saddled with unrealistic 
conditions of parole. These are just a few of the 
problems, Professor Reinhardt reminds us, which 
confront the prisoner on his release from a regi- 
mented prison life to living in free society. 

Sentencing Goals: Real and Ideal.—Sol Rubin, 
counsel for the National Probation and Parole 
Association, comments on Professor Sheldon 
Glueck’s paper, “The Sentencing Problem,” which 
was reprinted in the December 1956 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. Mr. Rubin voices his views. 
on disparities in sentencing, the indeterminate 
sentence, presentence investigations, prediction 
devices, and sentencing tendencies and practices of 
judges. The remedy for defects in sentencing, Mr. 
Rubin asserts, is not prediction tables, but rather 
adequate probation services, clinical facilities, 4 
high quality of criminal courts, a closer relation 
ship between judges and correctional services, and 
more flexible sentencing, probation, and pardk 
laws. 
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The Role of the Police in the Prevention 
and Control of Delinquency 


By INSPECTOR JOHN E. WINTERS 
Commanding Officer, Youth Aid Division, Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C. 


to the role of the police in programs designed 

to control and prevent juvenile delinquency. 
These opinions have gone from the extreme of 
Barrest, prosecution, and incarceration of all juve- 
nile offenders to the equally extreme view that all 
contact with law enforcement has an adverse effect 
on a child. Modern police thinking accepts the 


Tine HAVE BEEN many opinions expressed as 


nf theory of rehabilitation as being a realistic ap- 


proach in most cases and police departments have 
adopted techniques and methods designed to 
further that purpose. 

Special trained units within the police depart- 
ment, participation in community efforts, and 
placing stress on prevention rather than arrest 
and prosecution are some of the measures being 
devised and implemented throughout the country. 

It is generally agreed that this is a proper police 
‘Brole in the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Special Units in Police Departments 


Law-enforcement agencies, recognizing the 
growing challenge of juvenile delinquency, have 
expanded their activities to meet this challenge 
and its effect upon the welfare of the community 
and its citizens. Police departments have organized 
special units within the structure of the depart- 
ment staffed with personnel having qualifications 
in this particular field. Special training of this 
personnel has been inaugurated to further the 
stress being placed upon rehabilitation of the 

youthful offender rather than take the course 
‘f° punitive action in all cases. 

The purpose of such a unit is concentration on 


a the understanding, control, and suppression of 


juvenile delinquency ; the elimination of detrimen- 
tal influences; and the protection of delinquent, 
dependent, neglected, and mistreated minors. 
Generally speaking, these special units have the 
same objectives as the entire department. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that the juvenile court 
laws are essentially protective and rehabilitative, 
tis frequently necessary to modify the procedures 


established for the handling of adults by law 
enforcement when dealing with juveniles. 


A Growing Trend and a Need 


The developments in criminal justice indicate a 
slow but sure trend of moving away from simple 
and primitive retribution to a growing recognition 
of the many facets of criminology, plus a desire to 
rehabilitate as well as punish. As populations grow 
and cluster into metropolitan areas, all of the old 
problems are intensified and many new ones 
created. 

There is a need to prevent crime and delin- 
quency and to attack it much sooner in the com- 
munity and in the individual. Little basic research 
has been done and statistics acquired thereby are 
sometimes spotty and inadequate. Knowledge in 
the field will have to lag until basic research is sold 
to the public and knowledge is permitted to 
increase. 

Rehabilitation should be one aim and where this 
has been determined to be an impossibility, decent 
exclusion from society should be the other. Puni- 
tive retribution, in all cases, is no answer at all 
although it is often the first impulse when a crime 
occurs. 

There is a need not only to search into causes of 
crime but also into cures for the potential criminal. 
What meaning does this have for law enforcement, 
for the police department with its responsibilities 
to its community? 


Police Responsibility to a Community 

What are the fundamental responsibilities of a 
police department to the community it serves? 
Traditionally and historically they have been the 
preservation of peace, the protection of life and 
property, the enforcement of the law, and the 
prevention of crime. 

From the police point of view, the prevention of 
crime has been primary among these responsi- 
bilities. Through the years, techniques and meth- 
ods have been developed and expanded to accom- 
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plish that end. Among these have been the advance 
of scientific knowledge in identification and analy- 
sis; selective enforcement; training of personnel; 
the enactment of statutes with punishment to fit 
the crime; the use of modern means of communica- 
tion, etc. The greatest single deterrent to the 
commission of crime was, and still is, the foot 
patrolman. 

Unquestionably, many crimes are not committed 
by individuals for no other reason than the risk 
involved. Who, then, is really being deterred from 
criminal activity? It is not the law-abiding citizen, 
it is the crime-prone individual. Logically then, 
real crime prevention efforts must be directed 
toward the individual. You cannot treat burglary 
or robbery. A person is not born with the inclina- 
tion to commit crime. It is known that this ten- 
dency is not an overnight phenomenon. It is known 
that most of the inmates in adult penitentiaries 
were juvenile delinquents. One conclusion can be 
drawn from these facts; the starting point in 
efforts to prevent crime is with the child—the child 
in its formative years—just beginning to manifest 
behavior and attitudes that flash a warning signal. 

It is obvious, even to the nonprofessional, that 
the degree of success in these efforts to effect a 
readjustment and change concepts toward society 
will be measured by the maturity of the individual 
and the stage of development of the behavior pat- 
tern. Of prime importance is the early discovery 
of the potentially delinquent child. Two of the real 
danger signals are habitual truancy from school 
and habitually running away from home. 


Causes of Delinquency 


Much has been said and written about causes of 
juvenile delinquency. One fact seems to be clear: 
delinquent behavior is the result of multiple con- 
ditioning factors. It cannot be laid solely to any 
one such thing as economic deprivation, lack of 
recreational facilities, overcrowding, deteriorated 
neighborhood, etc. The home, of course, is primary 
in any consideration of causative factors. It is 
known that the vast majority of juvenile delin- 
quents come from inadequate homes distorted by 
divorce, separation, immorality, alcoholism, paren- 
tal bickering, indifference, erratic discipline, lack 
of family cohesiveness, and kindred situations. 
This does not explain the delinquent who comes 
from what appears to be an ideal home situation, 
both morally and economically. 

A father’s bank account is no assurance that a 
boy will not get into difficulty, nor is his social 


position or personal prestige. The lack of low 
attention, and supervision may lead to sheer bora 
dom and to prove himself a boy may rob 
destroy for the thrill of it. He does not need why 
he steals but there is a sense of accomplishment if: 
it. There is no one at home to assign him tasks 
direct him in hobbies to gain the same feeling of 
achievement. While economic deprivation is , 
factor to be considered, delinquents do not com 
from homes where there is teamwork and respect 
for authority and each other. 


Individualizing Each Case and Early Discovery 


It appears abundantly clear that the approach ty 
the problem of delinquency must be on an indivit. 
ual basis. Each case must be individualized. What, 
then, is the police role in community efforts a 
early discovery and prompt and effective individ. 
ual action in dealing with the predelinquent child? 
Are the present methods employed by most of the 
police departments, in programs designed to pre. 
vent delinquency, at variance with the traditional 
concepts of police responsibility to a community? 
These questions can be answered by two questions, 
Is not crime prevention a police responsibility and 
is not crime averted by preventing delinquency 
and waywardness? 

No one is more aware than the police themselves 
that they do not have all of the knowledge and 
tools necessary to make their prevention work 
more effective. They know that an effective pro- fi 
gram must be a coordinated community effort 
involving all of the persons and agencies with a 
responsibility in this field. They must take their 
place alongside the school, the church, the juvenile fi 
court, the recreation department, the welfare fi 
department, civic and fraternal organizations, the 
health department, and other municipal and pri- 
vate agencies working together toward a common 
objective. 


Procedure—Action—Disposition 


The police force is in a strategic position for the 
all-important discovery of children in a poter 
tially delinquent stage. It is usually the first official 
agency having contact with a child exhibiting 
these tendencies. To this end every police officer 
should be vigilant in observing juveniles loitering 
in undesirable places, being unlawfully absent 
from school, being out in public places at late and 
unusual hours, committing minor offenses, or aly 
condition or situation conducive to delinquency. 

Upon such observation and identification of the 
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children involved, officers should contact parents 
and apprise them of the circumstances, obtain all 
possible information on a prepared form, and 
forward that information to the special unit with- 
in the department established for the purpose of 
delinquency prevention. This unit may be called a 
Youth Bureau, Juvenile Squad, Juvenile Division, 
or have a similar title. 

Every police officer should use all possible reme- 
dial influence before exercising the power of ar- 
rest. If the age of the juvenile and the nature of 
the offense makes it manifestly unwise to refrain 
from an arrest, every effort should be made to 
complete the investigation as promptly as possible. 
Where it is deemed advisable and conditions will 
permit, the completion of the investigation should 
effect a release of the juvenile to his parents or 
guardian pending court action. 

It is on the strength of reports submitted by 
members of the force, however, that stress can be 
placed on preventive measures and an individual 
approach conducted toward each juvenile involved. 

Upon receipt of these reports, a member of the 
special unit, usually referred to as a screening 
officer, carefully evaluates the information re- 
ported. If it is a report on a condition or situation, 
assignment can be made to other members of the 
special unit for surveillance, observation, and cor- 
rective action. If the report pertains to the actions 
of one or more juveniles, the screening officer takes 
into consideration the age of the parties involved, 
previous reports on the same individuals, and the 
nature of the circumstances. In some cases the 
report may be filed pending further developments 
inthe behavior of those reported. If prompt action 
is indicated, the case may be assigned to another 
member of the special unit who may be designated 
- Bas a hearing officer. He arranges for a consultation 
with the parents, the juvenile or juveniles in- 


volved, and others having a direct interest in the 
case, 


The Hearing: Its Purpose and Function 
This hearing or consultation is extremely im- 
portant. It is the heart of the prevention philoso- 
phy. It is here that much can be constructively ac- 
complished in dealing with the minor delinquent or 
he predelinquent and his parents. A proper atmos- 
phere must prevail in a physical setting familiar 
to the hearing officer. The home or detention 
uarters are unsuitable and should not be used for 
his purpose, if it can be avoided. The place should 
% comfortable and separate from other detained 
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persons and the public. During the hearing the 
juvenile should be interviewed alone. It is natural 
for a child to be reticent if others are listening and 
the tendency may be aggravated if he attributes 
his present difficulty to his parents or unsatisfac- 
tory home conditions beyond his control. 

With the proper physical setting and good in- 
terviewing techniques, the hearing officer can most 
effectively individualize each case he investigates. 
He is attempting to discover the child’s problems 
and he must be aware that those problems are as 
important to the child as are the problems faced 
by adults. 

It is the purpose of the hearing to inquire into 
the “why” of the child’s actions. The officer tries to 
gain an insight into the home situation, to ascer- 
tain the attitude of the parents toward the child 
and its behavior—whether they are concerned and 
have a constructive view or are indifferent or 
hostile. He seeks to learn if the parents can and 
will accept their responsibility toward the child 
and its future behavior. He is interested in the 
child’s attitude toward that behavior. He counsels 
and advises, attempting to project the possibility 
of more serious behavior problems developing if 
the tendency is not recognized and diverted into 
acceptable channels. 

The hearing can result in one of three possible 
conclusions: 

1. Release of the child to its parents without 
formal charge. This decision is based on the ab- 
sence of negative factors in the parent-child 
relationship, evidence of an emotionally healthy 
atmosphere between family members, a construc- 
tive attitude on the part of the parents and their 
willingness to accept responsibility for the behav- 
ior of the child, and if there is no pattern of 
delinquency and the current circumstances are of 
a minor nature. 

2. Referral to a nonauthoritative agency. This 
develops from a desire of the child and the parents 
for help. This disposition would indicate there is 
present in the family what are described as “high 
risk situations.” It would include overprotection, 
rejection, excessive restriction, favoritism and 
sibling rivalry, erratic discipline, and exploitation. 
The parents must recognize the existence of these 
situations and voluntarily accept the help that can 
be given. Other factors considered in this dis- 
position are the absence of a delinquent pattern, 
the nature of the offense, and no record of previous 
failure in casework involving the child. 
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3. Referral to the juvenile court. This referral 
is made in all cases involving offenses that would 
amount to felonies if committed by adults or in the 
commission of serious misdemeanors. Other fac- 
tors are: the juvenile offender is a probationer and 
known to the court; there is a record of repeated 
delinquencies; the juvenile and his parents have 
shown themselves unable or unwilling to cooperate 
with agencies of a nonauthoritative character; 
casework by a nonauthoritative agency has failed 
in the past; or, the juvenile denies the offense and 
there is sufficient evidence to justify and sustain a 
petition in the court. 


Unnecessary Arrests Must Be Avoided 


Once this policy has been established within a 
police department, the indiscriminate arrest of 
youngsters can be avoided. It is then incumbent 
upon the police to learn, as well as they can and as 
fast as they can, enough of the social sciences to 
enable them to recognize within the youngster the 
problems contributing to his or her delinquency. 
They can then utilize the agencies, public and 
private, that exist in the community for reference 
of those children and their families who need and 
desire professional care and guidance. 

It is paramount that unnecessary arrests be 
avoided. Our institutions are overcrowded and 
youngsters cannot be kept long enough for effec- 
tive rehabilitation because they must make room 
for others. The percentage of recidivism is esti- 
mated from 35 to 40 percent and a practical view 
questions if this is real rehabilitation. Every re- 
source should be used to keep youngsters out of 
institutions and referral to court should be dic- 
tated when, for the good of the community or the 
good of the individual, this is the best thing to do. 


Training of Personnel 


It is obvious that training of police personnel 
assigned to this field is essential. Important deci- 
sions involving our greatest heritage, our children 
and their future, must be reached. It is also im- 
portant that all police officers, as part of their 
basic training, have a knowledge and understand- 
ing of the purposes and functions of the special 
unit and the juvenile court. 

Among the purposes of the training for the 
special unit should be the creation of an under- 
standing of child behavior patterns, a knowledge 
of causative factors in antisocial behavior, an 
insight into techniques and methods for handling 


children, a knowledge and understanding of thjglem 
functions and purposes of other agencies. 

To accomplish this objective, many police defRCou 
partments have instituted inservice training pr.f§c00! 
grams. As a means of identifying the type of train for 
ing believed necessary to qualify members of th 
special unit for this important task, a brief effacti 
scription of the inservice training course initiate{Dis 
by Robert V. Murray, chief of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, Washington, D. C., might h§ 1 
of value. 

Immediate cooperation of the Federal Govern. 
ment enabled a psychiatrist from St. Elizabethsf§boa 
Hospital and a clinical psychologist from thepTh 
National Institute of Mental Health to lecture toffcon 
the class. Universities in the metropolitan areag Th 
supplied instructors in psychology, sociology, andgres 
other social sciences. Heads of government ani§p0s 
private agencies, public welfare departments, in-§Cov 
stitutions, public health agencies, the juvenilegres 
court, the schools, and the coordinating council of 
the District of Columbia gave of their valuable 
time to assure a complete and comprehensiveg § 
program of instruction. Officials of the Metropoli-fety 
tan Police, who were sent to the Delinquency§the 
Control Institute of the University of Southernf del: 
California by Chief Murray, also participated by§ for 
giving the benefit of the training they had received adr 
at that internationally known institute. Thefapy 
course, consisting of 48 hours of instruction, was§ chi 
attended in three separate sessions by the entirefire 
personnel of the special unit, selected officers fromf toy 
other units, and representatives of law-enforce-§ chi 
ment agencies in the metropolitan area offaut 


Washington. 
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Coordinating Councils and Community fires 
Participation cri 


Perhaps the most important phase of a com-gVér 
munity’s efforts to control and prevent delinquency fol 
is a coordinating council. Such a council, uniqueg)U 
at its inception, exists in the District of Columbia.§‘T 
It may be helpful to explain its purposes andpfai 
functions. per 

Known as the Commissioners’ Youth Council, itftio 
was created in October 1953 by the Board off?dl 
Commissioners, the governing body of the Districtg 
of Columbia. Its purpose is to study ways andy ‘ 
means of reducing and preventing juvenile delit- tio: 
quency in the District of Columbia and to develops gre 
and execute a program to that end. the 

The District of Columbia is divided into areasp {el 
each area having its own board to study the provpan 
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jem in its particular area and to develop a program 
for that neighborhood. The Commissioners’ Youth 
ouncil has the responsibility of evaluating and 
prdinating the work of the area boards and the 


.aformation of overall policies to be followed. It has 


he further task of securing the coordination of the 
activities of all agencies and organizations in the 
District of Columbia, both private and governmen- 
al, concerned with juvenile delinquency. 

The Council is composed of representatives of 
the agencies concerned and persons appointed on 
the basis of personal qualifications. The area 
boards operate basically as autonomous groups. 


They consist of people—professional and lay— 


tgconcerned about children in their neighborhood. 
They attempt to foster a feeling of community 
responsibility in citizens and to find remedies, if 
possible, for children getting into trouble, to dis- 


ingcover potential problem children early, and to be 


resourceful in helping them. 


This Police Role—Is It a Proper One? 


Some criticism has been noted as to the propri- 
i-Bety of the police engaging in what might be termed 
the “treatment” field in their efforts to combat 
delinquency. Certainly the police are not qualified, 
for the most part, to enter this field although 
admittedly there are elements of treatment in this 
approach. In fact, any official contact between a 
child and a police officer is, in a sense, a phase of 
treatment. The officer’s attitude and conduct 
toward the child may have a decided effect on the 
child’s outlook and feeling toward those in 
authority. 

An answer to this criticism may be found in two 
simple questions: “Is crime prevention a police 
responsibility?” and “Is delinquency prevention, 
crime prevention?” It is obvious that crime pre- 
-fvention is a police responsibility and it logically 
follows that if most of the adult criminals were 
juvenile delinquents, preventing delinquency is 
jagctime prevention. To apply intelligently these 


personnel for the purpose of delinquency preven- 


i, itftion is, without question, a proper function of a 


elopf has long-range objectives. With emphasis on 
the young child first beginning to manifest a 


await the passing of time. It is heartening to note, 
however, and to feel somewhat optimistic about 
the value of counseling at hearings on first and 
minor offenders, wherein the parents had assumed 
responsibility, when preliminary results indicate 
that the large majority of these children do not get 
into further trouble requiring police attention. It 
is also encouraging to note, contrary to a wide- 
spread belief, that the parents of potentially delin- 
quent children for the most part were concerned 
about the welfare of their children and had a 
constructive attitude toward the efforts made on 
behalf of those children. 


Three Major Factors in Delinquency Control 


In their efforts to control and prevent delin- 
quency the police are exposed to sociological, 
psychological, sociopsychological, and biological 
theories. The police, as such, are not referred to 
extensively in the many conferences that have 
been held all over the country. In approaching the 
problem from a realistic and practical standpoint, 
police officials believe there are three major factors 
in delinquency control: 

1. First and foremost, the home. Unquestion- 
ably, the opinion that unsuitable, unstable, or 
inadequate home situations are paramount in 
analyzing delinquency causation is shared by 
practically all those having a knowledge of con- 
ditioning factors. 

2. Second, the church. How lack of spiritual 
guidance affects the total delinquency picture is 
not clear. It is significant to note, however, that 
known delinquent children have had little or no 
religious affiliation. It can be assumed that fam- 
ilies that spawn delinquents are usually not a part 
of the church-going population. Here, then, is a 
need and a challenge for churches to expand their 
activities. Delinquent children and their parents 
are not found in churches, nor will they be until 
churches develop a missionary type of endeavor. 
There is a need to reach the unreached. 

3. Third, the school. Next to the home the 
school is the great training ground. It is here that 
the early detection of the problem child and a rec- 
ognition of delinquency in the home structure 
becomes apparent. There is a need for schools to be 
staffed with adequate personnel, not only to be 
alert for such conditions, but to be qualified to 
diagnose and refer those cases needing followup 
treatment. The schools need to have resources 
available to them for referral purposes that will 
aid them in their task of developing socially re- 
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and§ fairly new concepts in law enforcement by trained 
| off Police department as part of its responsibility to a 
COmMunity. 
andg This, of course, means no quick and easy solu- 
elin-ftion to the problem. By its very nature the pro- 
reas delinquency tendency, the results of this approach 
robfand the techniques and methods employed must 
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sponsible, useful persons. Tco many schools do not 
have such resources when these situations come to 
light. 


Community First—Individual Second 


Stress has been placed on the welfare of the 
child, but sight must not be lost of the fact that a 
police department’s first responsibility is to the 
community. Where the interests and welfare of the 
community are at stake, the welfare of the individ- 
ual must be relegated to second consideration. 
Surely all remedial forces should be brought to 
bear in the interest of the young offender who is 
involved in minor difficulty, but when he is in the 
upper juvenile age group and is involved in the 
commission of serious crimes such as felonious 
assaults, robberies, forcible rape, and other grave 
offenses, he becomes a menace to the community 
and must be removed from it. The sophisticated, 
hardened delinquent committing such offenses, 
who is a juvenile in age only, should be handled for 
what he is—a young criminal. It is the objective of 
those charged with the responsibility of control- 
ling and preventing delinquency to coordinate with 
all persons, organizations, and agencies in the 
field of child welfare through concentration on 


preventive aspects in dealing with young children, 
and to direct the child into channels that will avoid 
reaching that stage. 


Conclusion 


Members of police departments should have 
some knowledge and understanding of condition- 
ing factors in misbehavior and other facts brought 
to light through study and research. While the 
following reflects only a small part of the total 
picture, it will throw some light in the direction of 
better understanding between those in law en- 
forcement and those in the social field by giving 
law enforcement a look at the social factors in- 
volved in delinquent behavior. 

1. There are four basic factors: physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and environmental. 

2. Physical defects and shortcomings are not 
causes but are primarily aggravating and acces- 
sory influences. 

8. There is a high incidence of dullness among 
delinquents, and mental retardation is a factor in 
misbehavior, but 70 percent of delinquents are 
mentally normal. 

4. The outstanding factor is emotional disturb- 
ance. It is not the situation that develops mis- 


behavior, it is the individual’s reaction to the sity. 
ation. 

5. The two most frequent characteristics of 
delinquents are restlessness and hyperactivity. 

6. In general, the delinquents have simila 
ideas of right and wrong as do nondelinquents, 

7. Almost every delinquent has had trouble jy 
school before becoming delinquent. 

8. A concentration of delinquents is found jn 
low income areas but there are many in the upper 
classes. 

9. Approximately 75 percent of delinquencies 
are engaged in with others. 

10. Search for leisure time activity is a factor 
to be considered. 

11. Eighty percent come from broken or poorly 
supervised homes. 

12. Delinquent behavior is learned and ac. 
quired, not inherited. 

13. A preventive program must recognize how 
modes of behavior are acquired. 

14. Most juvenile behavior, ordinarily charac. 
terized as delinquent behavior, is not abnormal 
behavior. 

15. Individual differences must be held para- 
mount. Every individual delinquency requires ex- 
planation. 

16. Manifestations of misbehavior originate 
very early in childhood. 

17. Behavior patterns are complex and extend 
into the past. 

18. All children have definite urges and needs. 
These may vary with the individual child. 

19. Many delinquencies are the result of frus- 
trations of primary needs and urges. 

20. There is no single cause for delinquency and 
no single cure or treatment can be expected to 
eradicate this type of behavior. 

Delinquency is a community problem. It is notffi 
the sole responsibility of any one person or agency.f) 
Youth will develop into the man society helps him 
to be. Old repressive attitudes must be left aside. fii 
The police attitude toward youth in general must 
be one of protection and guidance, the extensiol 
of a helping hand to the growing boy or girl, an 
aid in creating a responsibility that will encouragt 
respect, not only for those who enforce the law, but 
the law itself. 

The police must live with the problem of delir- 
quency. Police attention can be directed toward m0 
better problem than the welfare of youth. It 
crosses all lines. They are kids and were not bor! 
bad. 
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Court Investigations and Reports 


By LAWRENCE M. STUMP 
Supervising Parole Officer, California Youth Authority* 


ports. Presentation of evidence by attorneys 
in court is reporting based on investigation, 
selection, analysis, and conclusion. So is the diag- 
nosis and prescription of the medical doctor. If a 
dam is to be built—and hold water—engineers 
must investigate the site, inspect the topography, 
assay the availability of materials, and come up 
with a plan based on a synthesis of the facts. 
Dealing with the lives and liberties of human 
.Bbeings, probation officers cannot do less. Their 
report to the court must “hold water.” The formal 
report is an integral part of probation work and 
the very core of the probation process. Reports 
-Bserve as bases of action by courts; they are the 
base of the on-going case record used in probation 
supervision by practitioners and supervisors; and 
-fthey provide continuity during the life of a case. 
-BReports are not separate and isolated things, but 
rather the final distillation of an investigation, the 
tangible representation of our profession. Investi- 
gating and reporting are central to the probation 
process. For these reasons the director of the 
California Department of the Youth Authority, 
.punder legislative prescription to establish stand- 
ards for the performance of probation duties, 
provided for research into the subject of court 
investigations and reports. The purpose was to 
furnish useful information to California’s pro- 
bation officers. 
One fact became obvious very quickly. Probation 
investigation and reporting are a profound sub- 


| LL PROFESSIONAL disciplines depend upon re- 


ney. ject. To explore them fully would require refer- 


ence to general problems of human communica- 


ide.ftion. Our secope—to provide material immediately 


weful in practice—precluded descent into this 
maelstrom. However, before proceeding to specific 
suggestions about conducting investigations and 
preparing reports, there are four questions which 
cannot be ignored: (1) How objective and sub- 
jective should a correctional worker be? (2) Is 
in g¢lectivity really desirable in investigations and 
reports? (3) What is probation interviewing? (4) 
What is the appropriate relationship between a 
Probation officer and his court? 


an TOR’ Note: From 1952 to 1956 Mr. Stump was probation consult- 
or the California Youth Authority. 


Objectivity 

We all recognize that our own conflicts, biases, 
and thought-stereotypes must not dominate our 
functions as probation officers. To the extent this 
happens our professional effectiveness is impaired. 
Yet, if we were completely objective, our per- 
formance would be cold, sterile, emasculated. We 
need “scientific passion” for observable facts and 
conditions, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
full exercise of our powers of insight and intui- 
tion. 

Recently, a personnel manager of a large indus- 
try met with a group of probation officers. He 
said he had been through many phases of develop- 
ment during his 27 years of experience. Now, he 
said, he depends mainly upon personal interviews. 
“T study all material available. Then I just sit and 
talk to a job applicant. After awhile a bell rings 
in my head, and I either hire him or I don’t.” 

This approach, while extreme for our purpose, 
suggests something: this man has developed sen- 
sitivity and insight based on years of experience 
with objective techniques. Empirical methods have 
fused with an intuitive, subjective knowledge of 


people. He may have something in common with 


the European psychologist, August Aichorn. 

This same question was discussed at the August 
1955 Training Institute for Probation, Parole 
and Institutional Staff, University of California, 
Berkeley. It was concluded that correctional 
workers should be more confident in using their 
hunches as a basis for action; further, that there 
is little, if any, distinction between the hunch in 
probation work and the clinical impression in 
psychiatry. But it must be an “educated hunch” 
based on soundly incorporated knowledge and 
productive experience. A dynamic fusion of the 
subjective and objective seems appropriate for 
probation work. 


Selectivity 


Is selectivity really desirable as a method in 
investigation and report writing? Can we produce 
valid reports by pursuing significant leads during 
an investigation, and then selecting what is impor- 
tant for inclusion in our reports? Some people 
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maintain that this selective method is a booby- 
trap ; that real communication cannot occur except 
through direct interpersonal contact; that con- 
densing and abstracting our observations and then 
writing them down causes us to distort the situa- 
tion we are trying to understand and report. 

With due respect to this position we can only 
say that, as probation officers, we have a job to do. 
The written report must be our basic means of 
communication with the court. We cannot give 
unlimited time to any one case. Therefore, we 
must strive to be selective. Selectivity—the ability 
to select the significant and discard all else—is 
needed in common by the housewife at market, 
the literary artist, and the probation officer. Being 
selective is being practical. Selectivity pares off 
bones and fat and gives the judge a report consist- 
ing of lean meat. 


Some Principles in Effective Interviewing 


Interviewing is another central issue. It is the 
principal method of probation investigation. Ef- 
fective interviewing makes good investigation pos- 
sible. Since this is a large and complex subject, we 
cannot presume to discuss it exhaustively here. 
But there are certain key points which relate 
specifically to probation interviewing. Perhaps 
they will serve as a springboard. 

Except for a certain amount of correspondence 
and record searching, investigation consists of 
talking to people. Therefore interviewing is the 
first element of investigation. There is consider- 
able literature on the subject in the fields of social 
work, personnel work, guidance and counseling, 
and others. In trying to relate this material to the 
practical day-to-day work of probation officers the 
following basic principles emerge: 

(1) Listening is better than talking. We will 
not learn much if we do all the talking. We are 
conducting an investigation, not an interrogation. 

(2) Playing a waiting game. Sometimes a per- 
son will “give,” sometimes he will not. We cannot 
force significant information from him. While it 
is true we are pressed for time, we should cultivate 
the interview situation in such a way as to allow 
him to express himself. Let him talk at his own 
speed. We will need to ask questions for specific 
information. Other questions should be for direct- 
ing the subject’s conversation into productive 
channels. 

(3) The location of the interview is important. 
Privacy is a necessity. The person we are talking 
to is not likely to “open up” if others are present. 
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In the case of office interviews, preinterviey 
atmosphere is also important. If the person 4. 
ready feels “stared at” before we meet him, oy 
talk will begin under a handicap. 

(4) Offering our services. The probation officer’ 
interview with a client may differ from that of & 
personnel officer or a social worker in a privat 
agency. This difference is in the nature of thing, 
The atmosphere is clearly authoritative. Th 
shadow of the court is cast between you. The 
client may want help or he may not; but in any 
case he is going to receive service of some sor, 
whether or not he desires it initially. (This dosf S 
not mean, of course, that we may not motivate 
him to take full advantage of what we offer. Ani 
the element of authority can be an asset, as is 
now generally recognized.) In any case, we are not 
conducting an interrogation. We seek to achieve 
insight into his problems and the best way to do 
this is to help him bring out his problems in his 
own words. I 

(5) Asking questions and writing down the 
answers verbatim is not interviewing. If this werefi 
so a tape recorder would do a better job. However, 
there is much exacting information (such as dates, 
names, chronological history of events) which 
must be carefully recorded. If this is explained to 
the client he will usually understand. If skillfully 
used, the recording of factual information can 
become an asset in successful interviewing. ing 

(6) In an interview two is company; more ag Do 
crowd. Generally, only one person should beg § 
interviewed at a time. Exceptions occur (a familyg pr 
conference, for example), but usually the purpose fer 
of an interview is defeated if more than thegobl 
interviewer and the person interviewed are pres hit 
ent. If a youngster is to be interviewed, the | 
parents can be excused and problems discussedf thi 
with them later. ar 

(7) “Who does what?” should be made clear§ be 
The interviewer should explain exactly who he isg co 
and what he is, what his purposes are, and wheré§ re 
he stands in relation to the client. Doubts, surmis 
and suspicion negate an interview. cl 

(8) We hear much of “acceptance” and “being wi 
accepted.” How can we be expected to approve 0g an 
unsocial behavior? We cannot, of course. Yet, weg ot 
are in constant danger of becoming judgmental ke 
of lecturing and moralizing. The resolution of thisg ° 
dilemma lies in defining “acceptance.” We (al 
accept without condoning and approving. Thi! 
is, we can disapprove of a person’s behavior bug 
at the same time actively and positively seek tf” 
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Munderstand his feelings and problems. According 
Bio this definition of acceptance, we are saying, in 
effect, “I want to help you because what you are 
doing is destructive to you, and society will not 
put up with it.” 

(9) To understand a person we have to be able 
to see things from his point of view. Communicate 
without “talking down” to him, but use language 
hecan understand. Encourage him to speak in his 
own words and in his own way. 


The Probation Officer and the Court 


Sometimes there is confusion about the proper 
relationship between a probation officer and the 
court. Lack of understanding and communication 
is tends to become self-perpetuating. The greater the 
lack of understanding the greater the danger of 
“slanting” a report. This, in turn, lessens mutual 
trust, confidence, and respect. How can we avoid 
this treadmill danger? 

Here is a proposal. Probation (and correctional 
work in general) is based on two premises. First, 
it exists primarily for the protection of society. 
Weare therefore exercising the power of the State 
to protect its members. There are a number of pos- 
sible methods of trying to protect society, most of 
which have proved to be ineffective, or else they 
bear within themselves a negation of the very 
goal they purport to attain. For example, “fight- 
ing” the offender is a dubious battle at best, like 
Don Quixote jousting fiercely with a windmill. 

So our second premise is that the most effective 
ily§ protection for society is rehabilitation of the of- 
fender. We are persuaded that best results are 
_— from working with rather than against 

Here is the crucial point: in the intensity of 
this latter persuasion we cannot forget that we 
are dealing with the rights and liberties of human 
‘J beings. No matter how valid our professional 
conclusions, they must be subject to review by 
 tesponsible entities—either courts or boards. By 
ef responsible” we mean entities which have been 
dearly designated and established and clothed 
with specific responsibility and which must 
answer to the public through legal channels or 
otherwise. In short, no professional worker can 
legitimately assume the exclusive right to decide 
certain questions affecting the life and liberty of 
another person. To incline so is professional ar- 
Togance, 

Judges are sensitive to the fact that we work 
within a legal framework, and they often express 
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the opinion that a probation officer must forget 
neither the demands of the law nor the constitu- 
tional rights of the client. This may be one point 
where communication breaks down. Probation 
officers may, in certain instances, feel a judge 
does not have a thorough understanding of the 
philosophy and technical skills of the correctional 
worker. And judges become impatient with some 
correctional practitioners who do not clearly per- 
ceive the demands of legal procedure. If this is a 
dilemma, what is its resolution? There seem to be 
two approaches. 

First, whether jurist or professional worker, 
we all have a responsibility to promote mutual 
understanding. 

Second, our channels of communication must be 
effective and unclogged. Reports to the court 
which are clear and soundly based on good inves- 
tigation will do much to promote understanding 
and respect. 

There is something practical we can do about 
improving communication with our courts. We 
can bring our professional discipline into such 
close proximity to the responsible legal entity that’ 
the two are intermeshed into a single weapon for 
the protection of society. Effective investigation 
is a beginning. 


Planning and Conducting the Investigation 


One main purpose of the investigation is to 
prepare for writing a report. The value of the 
report will be in direct ratio to the care, diligence, 
and skill that is used in the investigation. It must 
disclose the following: What happened? What 
are the circumstances bringing the defendant be- 
fore the court? What kind of person is the defend- 
ant? What are the physical, emotional, mental, 
cultural, familial, and economic forces in his back- 
ground? What are his limitations and poten- 
tialities? How can the above facts and observa- 
tions be analyzed in a way in which significant 
material is related and synthesized and in which 
extraneous matter is eliminated? How can the 
foregoing be developed into a logical plan and 
recommendation? 

A poorly done investigation can be worse than 
none at all. Such a travesty can do positive harm 
to the defendant, the court, the probation depart- 
ment, and the general public. Probation officers 
work under pressure. Therefore, careful planning 
is necessary. The following is a plan for con- 
ducting a probation case investigation: 
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(1) Put first things first—Examine what infor- 
mation you have: the arrest report, criminal com- 
plaint or information, intake report, your own 
files, and verbal and written complaints. These 
will indicate what course the investigation may 
take and what must be done immediately. 

(2) Start the ball rolling.—Start early on items 
which will take time. What citations and notices 
need to be sent to distant points? Is a psychological 
test needed? Dictate any correspondence which 
must go out of town. Are some agencies slow in 
furnishing information? If this is true, get your 
request in early. 

(3) Plan your work.—Set yourself deadlines. 
What should be done first? Who should be inter- 
viewed? Why? When? Where? In what order? 
Make appointments and itinerary in accordance 
with the plan of the investigation. A workbook or 
folder will help. 

(4) Select information that is significant.— 
Selection is the key to good probation investiga- 
tion. From the mass of information you find as 
you conduct your investigation, important and 
significant points must be identified. Much of what 
you discover is not important. What should be 
treated casually and what should be thoroughly 
explored? The following is an example: You 
discover young Pete was given a speeding ticket 
6 months ago. This may not be worth more than 
passing notation. But suppose you find the ticket 
was issued at 4 o’clock in the morning; the car 
had empty whiskey bottles in the back seat; and 
the parents were not aware the boy was out of 
the house. Deeper probing would be indicated. 

Your investigation and subsequent treatment 
will be guided by identification of what is crucial 
and essential. An investigation need not be com- 
pletely exhaustive to be valid. For example, the 
personality of the grandfather may be important 
if the subject is residing with him; however, if 
the old gentleman has been dead for some years, 
it is unlikely that his character will be worth 
exploring. 


Sources of Information 


Clear the case.—The first clearance is with the 
files of your own department. Then check all avail- 
able central indexes and identification bureaus. 
(It is assumed you already have original case 
referral information such as arrest reports.) 
Clearance is important for reasons other than 
gathering information. For example, another 
agency may already be giving services which you 
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would duplicate if active supervision is assume 
by the probation department. : 

Interview with the defendant.—Our most in. 
portant source of information is likely to be th 
defendant himself. The first interview should 
soon after the case is referred, usually within uf. 
hours after referral if he is detained. At this tim, 
we are seeking facts, interpreting our own fun. 
tion, and establishing a working relationship. W; 
will want to cover the following points: 

(1) We should not cause anxious suspense by 
unnecessary postponement of direct discussion of 
the offense. A good approach is to introdu 
material which reflects a personal interest. 

(2) What is the defendant’s role? Was hea 
leader and planner? An active follower? A passive 
and casual participant? Who were his associatesf: 
and what are they like? How does he feel about; 
them? 

(3) What pattern of behavior appears and how 
does the present trouble fit into it? Is there a 
record of juvenile arrests? How do previous dif- 
ficulties relate to the present situation? 

(4) What about physical appearance, response 
to being placed in custody, and general attitude? 
For example, if there are physical abnormalities, 
how does he feel about this? Does it have anything 
to do with the trouble in which he finds himself? 

(5) What about his general health: Has he had 
recent illnesses? Does he have chronic complaints? 
Can there be any connection between his health 
and his behavior? 

(6) What is his emotional state at the time off; 
the interview? Is he defiant, withdrawn, stoic’ 
Can you discover anything about his basic at- fj 
titudes toward authority? 

(7) If in school what are his attitudes toward 
teachers and fellow students? What about scholar- 
ship, interests, and aptitudes? 

(8) What do religious affiliations mean to him? fj 
Is there some person connected with his church 
who may provide information or help with 4 
treatment plan? 

(9) What does he do in his spare time? Does 
he have any special recreational interests such as 
sports and hobbies? 

(10) What about work history, experience and 
skills, present job, and future employment plans’ 
This is crucial information. It can be basic to 4; 
recommended probation plan, and it may reveal f; 
much about the client’s personality. What, for 
example, are his attitudes toward bosses and 
others in authoritative positions, and his tolerance 
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oward frustration. Has he shown ability to 
“stick” or does he drift from job to job? 

(11) What about his family relationships? How 
Bdoes he feel about his parents, his wife, or other 
Hiamily members—and they about him and one 
another? What are the family customs, attitudes? 
‘How do these things relate to his difficulties? 

— (12) In relation to the preceding points, can 
he formulate and express an interpretation of his 
trouble and how it came about? 

Interview with parents or spouse and other 
reatives——A successful probation program will 
require cooperation from parents, parental substi- 
tutes, or the spouse. Interviewing techniques pre- 
viously discussed apply with equal force to inter- 
viewing relatives. Their feelings and store of 
‘finformation should be obtained on the same points 
‘Blisted for interviewing the defendant. Use partic- 
war care in interpreting the philosophy and pur- 
VBpose of the probation department and the court. 
4B Clarify the official process. 

Keep these questions in mind: Are the parents 
or relatives hostile toward authority? Do they 
feel they are being attacked? Do they have feelings 
of shame or guilt about the difficulties of the child 
‘for relative? Do they reject their child or relative 
(openly, deviously, or unconsciously) ? Does the 
wife or husband plan any immediate change in 
marital status? Is this the “last straw” and are 
they now “giving up”? 

Our home visit should allow us to observe the 
neighborhood, physical conditions of the home, 
interpersonal relationships of family members, 
and general “tone” of living conditions. In addi- 
tion to reviewing points from the interview with 
the defendant, the following should be covered: 
developmental history, including childhood ill- 
nesses, family movement, consequent changes of 
schools, employment, and other environmental 
influences; a history of behavior symptoms; what 
other agencies have worked with the family. (Has 
the defendant received services from such agencies 
a the child guidance clinic, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, or a family service agency?) ; plans and 
goals the family has and what resources are avail- 
which might be used to formulate a sound 
plan. 

Law-enforcement agencies. —In addition to 
tearing with regular identification bureaus and 
juvenile indexes (where available), communicate 
With all law-enforcement agencies which might 
have information. Indictment, prosecution, and 
‘onviction information from the district attorney’s 
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office may be important. Also, in juvenile cases, 
the district attorney may have been initially 
involvea. The police, sheriff’s office, constable, etc., 
will have (in addition to detailed information 
about the offense) what the defendant said at the 
time of arrest and in subsequent questioning, his 
attitude and conduct at the time, injury or loss 
to the victim, property recovered, attitude of the 
victim (and other parties) and, perhaps, general 
information about the defendant and his family. 

Complaining witness and victims.—From vic- 
tims and witnesses we can obtain the following 
information: a direct version of the offense; 
details of the offender’s conduct, favorable or 
unfavorable, which may influence future plans; 
a version of damages, losses, and injuries; and 
hints as to the offender’s motivations and general 
personality. 

An interview with the victim can also serve to 
interpret the functions of the court and the role of 
the probation department. Limitations can be 
defined; for example, in juvenile cases legal re- 
sponsibility of parents for acts of their children 
may be indicated if appropriate to the case. The 
victim should be notified of the time and place of 
hearing, but he should not be required to be pres- 
ent unless he can make a material contribution. 
The victim should be summoned to court by of- 
ficial document under the following conditions: 
when the facts of the case are vague or question- 
able; when there is doubt as to the culpability of 
the subject; and when the subject disputes or 
denies certain significant aspects of the case. 

Employers.—Employers can be valuable in the 
investigation and treatment plan, but here again, 
good judgment must be exercised. The defendant’s 
return to employment, or the present job of some 
member of his family, can be jeopardized. Often 
his work history can be determined in ways other 
than direct communication with his employer. In 
the event, however, that direct contact is indicated, 
the following information should be solicited: 
work experience and skills; employment dates and 
regularity; work habits; earnings; relationship 
with employer and fellow employees; attitude to- 
ward supervision; and possibility of reemploy- 
ment. 

School authorities.—The schools are one of our 
most important resources, particularly in juvenile 
cases. School experiences are an important deter- 
minant in a youngster’s life. For this reason we 
should develop good channels of communication 
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and cordial relationships with the school author- 
ities. 

It is not within our present scope to explore 
how much information should be exchanged. 
Selected persons in the school system can be 
designated by agreement to give and receive infor- 
mation concerning mutual cases. This arrange- 
ment preserves confidentiality, yet permits unity 
of effort. In line with this principle, we should not 
go to a school to interview a defendant except in 
special cases. 

We can look to schools for the following infor- 
mation: general behavior; social relationships 
(with teachers, students, and others) ; scholarship 
achievement; abilities and disabilities; aptitudes 
and interests; attendance data; health; psycho- 
logical information (results of intelligence, apti- 
tude, and other tests, as well as interview material 
from psychologists, social workers, counselors, 
teachers, etc.) ; and information concerning the 
home and parents. (This may be available from 
contacts by public health nurses assigned to 
schools, as well as from teachers, guidance 
counselors, and administrators.) 

Church.—Religious affiliations are always a 
good source of information and help, not only for 
the investigation but for implementation of pro- 
bation plans. The natural approach to enlisting 
the help of the church is through the family, 
although exceptions may occur. Clergymen can be 
of great assistance in pointing out a client’s 
strengths and outlining elements of a client’s 
personality upon which you propose to build a 
probation program. Clergymen and lay members 
of a church may be of invaluable assistance in 
planning a work program. 

Clinical resources.—Results of previous psycho- 
logical or psychiatric work should be obtained 
where possible, including names of specific tests 
administered and dates given. If we are referring 
for clinical services, we should do this as early as 
possible in the investigative process. Clinical 
referral is desirable in a large proportion of our 
cases; however, resources are limited. We must, 
as a consequence, be selective in the case we choose 
for referral. Referral is desirable when: (1) 
There are indications of emotional disturbance; 
(2) It is necessary to establish the subject’s 
intelligence level because this factor appears to be 
important to his adjustment; or (3) A juvenile 
is being committed for placement. 

We have the responsibility of providing the 
clinical person (psychiatrist, psychologist, psy- 
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chiatric social worker) with a written summary, 


giving pertinent information in our possession [igs 


Our reasons for making the referral should 
clearly stated. What is the specific problem x 
hand, and what information are we seeking? This 
information is necessary because clinical personnd 
do not have magic “skull-fluoroscopes” available 
They need the information we have. 

Psychiatric examination for a juvenile usually 
requires the written consent of the parent or 
guardian, or special order of the court. 

Other agencies.—There are many other agencies 
which may help us in our investigation, such as 
public and private welfare agencies, public health 
departments, youth organizations, etc. We must be 
selective among those we contact. The progress 
of our investigation will reveal need for further 
exploration. For example, in the case of a juvenile 
our initial interview may disclose that a recreation 
director has taken a personal interest in him. If 
so, the director should be contacted. 

Relatives other than the immediate family.—h 
addition to “primary” relatives (parents, guard- 
ians, wife), other relatives may be a helpful source 
of information. For example, aunts and uncles 
may be able to provide insight into the defendant's 
problems. Also, they may help in developing 
employment plans and may be of other concrete 
assistance. But discretion must be used in exploit- 
ing this resource. Resentments and jealousies are 
easily engendered. Interfering relatives can ham- 
per a treatment plan. Usually the defendant and 
his family should be consulted concerning contacts 
with other relatives. 

Detention home information.—The people whofti 
are responsible for the defendant while he is in 
detention can provide you with valuable informs 
tion. His attitude toward authority, his relation 
ships to others his own age, his habits, attitudes 
and interests, perhaps his feelings about hisgw 
relatives—all these are frequently observed by 
custody personnel. For this reason, good working 
relationships and communication should be estab- 
lished and maintained. 

Other interviews. —Friends and_ neighbors 
should be interviewed only if absolutely necessary: 
This would be when neighbors have been listed 
as witnesses or references (as in neglect cases); 
cases where they are the only source of informs 
tion; or when they are likely to be involvel 
intimately in the treatment plan. 

Accomplices may be interviewed in order t 
determine exactly what happened or to secutt 
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ther information. If another probation officer is 
yssigned to the case of the accomplice, you will 
naturally consult with him. 
Analyzing the Information 
The foregoing information is essential to your 


Binvestigation. Now it must be organized and 


analyzed so that a meaningful report may be 


Ewritten. Are you ready to write your report? You 


are if the answer is “yes” to the following ques- 
tions : 

1. Did you plan your investigation? Did you 
use the sources of information which applied to 
the case at hand? 

2. Were you selective? Did you follow leads to 
significant information instead of wasting time 
on the mass of irrelevant information you might 
have pursued indiscriminately? 

3. Did you keep a record of your investigation 
as you proceeded so that you did not forget signif- 
icant facts? 

4, Did you use good interviewing techniques? 

5. Do you feel that you understand what hap- 


€B pened? Do you have well founded beliefs as to 
Sfwhy it happened? From the information you 


gather, can you make a sensible recommendation 
as to what should be done? 

If so, you are ready to prepare a written report 
for the judge. You have served as his arm, and 
now you can communicate the results of your 


-Bwork to him. 


Writing the Report 


The court report is the culmination of our inves- 
tigation. Court reports have multiple functions. 
They assist the court in rendering a decision, and 


-fthey are the basis for a permanent working record. 
- As we have already noticed, the judge needs some- 


thing concentrated and succinct; yet our record 


ispWill often require extensively detailed informa- 


tion. 


These apparently conflicting demands have been 
satisfied in other professions. An engineer may 
prepare voluminous material on the construction 
of a gasoline cracking plant, but submit a concise 


.Pabstraction for use of the disposing power; where- 


upon those making final decisions can refer to 


ip detailed material only when necessary. Many pro- 
-B bation departments are now using this same 


principle. They prepare a complete report, then 
make an abstractive summary which is located 


at either the beginning or end of the complete 
Teport. 
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Reports are a means of conveying information 
and opinion, and it would be well to examine the 
specific functions of a probation officer’s reports 
to the court. Briefly, they fall into four major 
categories: (1) For information and guidance of 
the judge; (2) As a nucleus for chronicling the 
department’s work on a given case; (3) As a 
source in making referrals to other social agen- 
cies; and (4) For use by state agencies when com- 
mitments are made. 

If reports are to serve so many purposes well, 
they must be comprehensive, diagnostic and com- 
plete, accurate and concise. More than this they 
should have eye-appeal. They should entice the 
reader. One might ask, “Is this necessary in a 
technical and scientific report?” The answer lies 
in the maze of papers to be found in any case file, 
or among the stacked reports on a judge’s desk. 
To be sure that your report is going to be read, 
it is well to make it as attractive as possible. This 
can be done in several ways. 

The lure of typography.—Nothing is quite so 
“dead” as carbon copies of single-spaced, solid 
typewritten pages, with narrow margins and 
long paragraphs. Copy can “come to life” if some 
words are underlined. Easy reading is promoted 
by short paragraphs, large margins and indenta- 
tions, intriguing quotes set in a paragraph by 
themselves, and use of indentations when enumer- 
ating a group of words, phrases, or sentences. 

In printed booklets different sizes of type can 
be used to break the monotony. This is not possible 
with a typewriter, but subheads (as distingusished 
from major topical headings) can be used, and 
they can be set in capital letters or underlined. 
Extra spacing between subheads and on indented 
matter frequently helps to improve general ap- 
pearance. 

Variety is the keynote to good typography. A 
longer paragraph is acceptable if flanked by sub- 
heads or short paragraphs. As a matter of fact a 
solid page of short paragraphs can be monotonous. 
Four pages of well-spaced, attractive copy is much 
more likely to be read than two pages of “dead” 
copy. 

Paragraphing.—If the only aim is to be gram- 
matically correct, any good grammar book will 
outline rules for paragraphing. This normally 
will result in each paragraph being devoted to a 
single subject or thought, with good transition 
from preceding to succeeding paragraphs. Since 
paragraphs will usually be long, this can result in 
extremely “dead” copy. Only the most conservative 
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suggest that these paragraphing rules be followed 
to the letter. 

At the other extreme stands the newspaperman 
who never allows a paragraph to exceed five or 
six typewritten lines, regardless of content or 
transition sentences. Typography is to him the 
most important thing, and little effort is made to 
group sentences into paragraphs according to 
logical thought processes. 

Somewhere between these two extremes lies the 
target for writers of court reports. Paragraphs 
should be kept short, but some logic should pre- 
vail in grouping sentences. It is frequently a good 
idea to set important quotes in a paragraph by 
themselves. They thus catch the reader’s eye. 

A treasure house of words.—Roget’s Thesaurus 
calls itself a “Treasure House of Words.” It is a 
handy tool. The right word in the right spot may 
have phenomenal impact. It is said the Army 
completely revolutionized an entire teaching pro- 
cess by substituting the word “squeezing” for 
“pulling” a trigger. 

Generally, simple words are preferable, but if 
only a technical term will suffice, then it and it 
only should be used. We, in the social service 
field, have tended to develop a jargon of our own, 
and we sometimes forget that our writing is read 
by others unfamiliar with our specialty. We must 
use particular caution when employing words 
current in the social and psychological disciplines. 
Beware of that nightmare beast, the fearsome 
“gobbledegook.” 

One little word after another.—Many times we 
dictate sentences we would never dream of 
writing. Dangling participles, involved parenthet- 
ical phrases, and awkward sentence structure may 
sound acceptable with your built-in pauses, asides, 
and inflections. On paper they do nothing but 
confuse the reader. Most sentences should start 
and finish in 25 words or less. Only infrequently 
will sentences have to be over 30 words. Important 
facts should be presented first, with amplification 
and detail coming in subsequent paragraphs. Our 
reports cannot, and should not, be wholly devoid 
of personal comment and personal opinion, but 
we must exercise care in labeling opinion or here- 
say evidence as such. 

Just as a probation investigator needs a general 
plan for conducting his investigation, so does he 
need a guide for preparing a report. A rigid blue- 
print would be self-defeating because each inves- 

1 Reports referred to for incorporation in the statement of offense 


may be summarized rather than given verbatim or may be appended 
to the written report. 


tigator has his own approaches and every cay 
investigated has different characteristics. Qp 
chief probation officer told us he encourages }js 
deputies to be flexible in following a report out. 
line. This policy prevents slavish conformity which 
would result only in wasted time and energy 
the part of professional and clerical staff. 


Suggested Outline in an Adult Case 


Here is a suggested outline for a court report 
on an adult offender. It was recommended as 
basic minimum standard by the Administrative 
Standards Committee of the California Probation 
and Parole Association and adopted by that organ. 
ization in June 1952. (The Association has als 
developed an outline for juvenile cases.) 


STATEMENT OF OFFENSE! 


Original Charge.—Charge on which convicted, 
court and date of conviction, whether conviction 
was by court jury or plea, date information filed, 
date referred to probation officer, date returnable, 
custody status, and name of counsel. 

District Attorney’s Statement.—A statement 
from the district attorney submitted to the depart- 
ment in written form should include significant 
facts known to the district attorney regarding the 
offense and the defendant, aggravating or miti- 
gating circumstances, and his recommendation 
regarding the granting or denying of probation. 

Defendant’s Statement.—Defendant’s statement 
should include motivation and the meaning of thee 
offense to him. 

Arrest Report and/or Police Report.—The at- 
rest report or police report should include facts 
surrounding the offense as well as the defendant's 
attitude at the time of arrest, if possible. 

Circumstances Surrounding Offense.—The fo: 
lowing additional information surrounding the 
offense should be included if not given in the 
reports above: 

Details of offense. 

Motivation and contributing factors. 

Role of companions. 

Material loss or injury to the victim. 

Extenuating circumstances. 

Unsubstantiated information should be clearly 
labeled as such. It should be used only when the 
probation officer believes it would have validity 
and only when it has a definite bearing on the 
recommendation or treatment to be proposed. 
PRIOR RECORD 


All pertinent information on the defendant's 
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prior record obtained from clearance with local 
law enforcement agencies and state and federal 
identification bureaus should be included. 

SocIAL HISTORY 


Family history and pattern. 
Intrafamily relationships. 
Social assets, liabilities and resources. 
Military status and background. 
Employment status and background (include 
union affiliations). 
Health history. 
Recreation and avocation. 
Economic status. 
Housing and neighborhood. 
Religious, fraternal, and other affiliations. 
Age, sex, address, social security number.? 
Residence and citizenship.” 
Race and national descent.? 
SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS 


Summarized and/or attached clinical reports, 
jail reports, personal references, employer reports, 
and significant correspondence. 


EVALUATION 


Clarification of causes and establishment of 
problems. 


Interpretation of defendant’s personality and 
potentialities. 
PLAN AND RECOMMENDATION 


Recommendation for or against probation; if 


_? When any of this information is contained on a face sheet which 
is submitted to the court along with the report, the information need 
not be repeated in the report. 


confined without probation, recommend local or 
state incarceration. 

Plan of treatment. 

Duration and conditions of probation. 


Conclusion 


Investigations (and their final phase—reports 
to the court) will be effective if we have success- 
fully: (1) Planned our work so as to expend our 
time and energy economically; (2) Used selection 
in pursuing information and in preparing our 
reports; (3) Interviewed skillfully; and (4) 
Rounded out our investigations with a report 
which is readable and speaks directly. 

Judges, chief probation officers, supervisors and 
others (such as parole boards) rely heavily on 
investigation reports. Their work and decisions 
proceed from them; and their evaluation of an 
investigator and his work is based on them. Good 
investigations and good reports are essential to 
good probation. 

In all of his work a probation officer must be 
flexible and resourceful. For this reason no one 
can arbitrarily pronounce ironclad rules for pro- 
bation investigation and report writing. We have 
attempted to identify some of the problems and to 
suggest some practical solutions to them. We hope 
we have provided a useful framework which pro- 
bation investigators can use for exercising their 
knowledge, skills, insight, and ingenuity. 


I have leaned heavily upon all presentence investigation reports which 
I have received while on the federal bench and know that they have aided 
me greatly in giving just and proper attention to each case. The subject’s 
statements to the probation officer are useful in determining the defendant’s 
version of the facts and his general social attitude, particularly in cases 
in which he is unable or unwilling to speak directly to the court. There is 
good reason to believe that a statement made in the quiet of a probation 
office may be more trustworthy or revealing than one under the adverse 
conditions of a court hearing. Its veracity must, of course, be tested against 
the independent report of the investigator. 


—JUDGE CASPER PLATT 
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Group Treatment of Adolescent Males 
in a Juvenile Court Setting 


By JOHN WALL AND JUNE ELLIS 
Orleans Parish Juvenile Court, New Orleans 


HE JUVENILE COURT of Orleans Parish, New 
[[[orieans, Louisiana, has within the last year 
—*- used group processes in the treatment of a 
group of adolescents placed on probation by the 
court. The use of group treatment was stimulated 
by an examination of the individual casework 
services offered to the juveniles on probation. The 
resulting indications were that group experiences 
could benefit some boys. The purpose of this article 
is to describe the selection process; the group 
structure and exchanges; and a description of the 
progress in control that three of the boys made in 
the group. 
The boys participating in group treatment 
experiment were all adjudicated delinquents by 
the court. 


Selection 


The group of white boys selected for the first 
group were in the 14 to 16 age range. Cultural, 
economic, and social backgrounds varied. They 
ranged from a limited social culture with diffuse 
family structure and loose family relationships to 
a fuller social and economic structure with easily 
identifiable interpersonal relationships. 

As part of the determination of the composition 
of the group, physical fitness and educational level 
were borne in mind. It was important that these 
members were not close friends or in community 
subgroups. An analysis of the boy’s attitude as 
well as his activity in his offense were considered. 
As a medium of delineation, first offenders with a 
recent court experience were invited to participate 
in the group. From the inception of the work with 
groups, psychiatric consultation was available and 
utilized. 

Of prime importance at the onset was the 
evaluation of each boy’s “concept of self,” i.e., 
how he saw himself in relation to his difficulties 
and reactions to his place in his family and con- 
temporary groups. The boys, to varying degrees, 
seemed aware of rebellion and a number of them 
correlated their rebellion with getting into trouble. 


1 Elliot Studt, “An Outline for Study of Social Authority Factors,” 
Social Casework, June 1954, p. 281-288. 


Thus the boy’s initial responses to the Juvenile 
Court’s contacts and leaders were important 
indexes of selection. 

Since these boys were placed on probation, each 
of them subsequently had legal obligations to the 
court; thus, their choice for service was limited in 
this respect. After assisting the boy through his 
court experience, group treatment was discussed 
with him. Of the eight members, only one objected 
to joining the group at its onset. Freedom of choice 
in belonging to the group is highlighted by the 
social and psychological freedom to utilize group 
assistance which is an especially important factor 
in a juvenile court setting.’ 

The following members participated in the 
group: 

Harry, Age 15: 


Offense.—Pushing over tombstones in a ceme- 
tery—Damage $300. 

Background.—Harry lives with his mother, 
stepfather, and younger brother, age 10, in a 
stable economic environment. Born with a leaking 
heart which troubled him until he was 8, Harry is 
now physically sound. He regularly attends the 
eighth grade in school. Harry did not know why he 
committed the offense, was frightened and anxious 
over his participation in the offense, and the ap- 
proaching court experience. 

The parents have been married 10 years. The 
mother, chronically sick, is a whining, ineffectual 
person. She blames Harry’s difficulties on his 
father’s desertion when Harry was 2 months old 
and the subsequent loss of paternal love. The step- 
father is a warm person with many strengths. The 
close relationship between these two is very im- 
portant to Harry. 

Buddy, Age 14: 

Offense.—Pushing over tombstones in a ceme- 
tery—Damage $300. 

Background.— Buddy has lived with his grand- 
mother since he was 10 months old. His step- 
brother, age 8, and stepsister, age 5, live with his 
father and stepmother. Buddy is in the sixth 
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grade, having failed the fourth grade once and the 
sixth grade twice. He has frequently missed school 
because of a “sick stomach.” He expressed remorse 
for his part in the offense and was fearful his 
father and grandmother would be liable for the 
damages. 

His father, a cab driver, has had little contact 
with Buddy since his mother took him. He con- 
demns Buddy and calls him neurotic, saying “when 
he can’t take anything he gets a belly ache.” The 
father and grandmother blame each other for 
Buddy’s difficulties. The father states the grand- 
mother, age 60, treats Buddy “like a girl.” The 
grandmother relates the father has shown no 
interest in Buddy. 

Ernest, Age 16: 

Offense. — Destruction of property — Value 
$2,400. 

Background.—An only child, Ernest lives alone 
with his father, an electrical engineer. He is left 
to his own devices most of the time. He has been 
moved from school to school by his parents. His 
school adjustment was poor. Ernest was non- 
committal about his part in the offense, cried and 
was fearful of what might happen to him. 


Ernest’s mother, who has been hospitalized for 
mental illness off and on for the past 10 years, is 
presently hospitalized. She repeatedly expressed 
hatred for the father and Ernest but expected 
Ernest to be “special.’”’ The father maintained he 


was unaware Ernest was having trouble other 
than school. 


Larry, Age 15: 

Offense.—Theft of a knife—Value $2. 

Background.—Larry, who is small for his age, 
lives with his mother and two sisters, ages 15 and 
9,and a brother, 4. Although Larry considered his 
offense a minor one, he asked for assistance 
through probation, as he felt his mother did not 
understand him. His father deserted when Larry 
was small. The mother works as a clerk and is out 
of the home often. Many family responsibilities 
have fallen to Larry. 


Fred, Age 16: 

Offense.—Theft from a service station—$20. 
and 2 shotguns. 

Background.—Fred, who is the youngest of 13 
children, alternately lives with his mother, an 
unmarried brother, and a divorced sister. He 
thought there were 15 children. Fred’s home 
environment has been unstable for years. Fred 
quit school at 16, having completed the fifth grade. 
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None of his family attended high school. Fred 
admitted the theft but insisted he was “led” and 
shifted the blame to another boy. 

The mother, who separated from the father 
when Fred was 8, was bitter about her husband’s 
subsequent illegal marital relationship. She de- 
scribed frequent arguments within the family, 
especially around the father’s bar and the family 
home. Fred was afraid of his older brothers and 
seemed closest to the sister who supported his 
mother. Most of the older children had unsuccess- 
ful marriages. 


Edward, Age 16: 

Offense. — Destruction of property — Damage 
$2,400. 

Background.—Edward has lived alone with his 
mother and grandmother since he was 9 months 
old. The mother’s brother was in and out of the 
home while Edward was growing up. Edward is 
highstrung and tense, once breaking his glasses 


while taking them off. He was educated in a pri- 


vate school. After destroying the property in the 
school, the offense that brought him to the court, 
he was “ashamed to go back to school.”’ He quit and 
began working. 

The mother described an unsuccessful marriage; 
the father had been married previously and has 
remarried. The mother, a tearful, guilty woman, 
felt responsible for Edward’s trouble—she and her 
mother wanted him to be “too perfect” and had 
“expected too much.” 

Joe, Age 14: 

Offense. — Destruction of property — Damage 
$2,400. 

Background.—Joe, who looks to be 16, is the 
oldest of three children. He has a brother 11 and a 
sister 5. He has been educated in private schools, 
leaving the last one because it was “frat” and he 
was a “cat.” He was anxious in regard to the 
offense but immediately focussed on the basis of 
his problem. He asked help in dealing with his 
parents. 

Both parents were very much concerned about 
Joe but were at a loss as to how to deal with him in 
a consistent manner. 

Joe’s father owns his own printing company. 
The family ties are close. They engage in social 
and church activities together. 


Ted, Age 16: 
Offense.—Purse Snatching—Value $40. 
Background.—Ted is the youngest of three 
chilldren. He is the only child now living with his 
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parents. When contacted, Ted was sullen, quiet, 
and uncooperative. He quit school some months 
before he was 16 and kept this from his parents. 
He was failing. Ted admitted his offense and 
stated he “suddenly felt like taking it.” Ted was 
not concerned about his offense. 

Ted’s mother was a highstrung, tense woman 
who took all the blame for Ted. She had only 
derogatory remarks about her husband who drives 
a cab. The father has cancer. Both indicated Ted 
“ran over them.” 


Group Structure and Group Exchanges 


The group meetings, held for 50 minutes once a 
week after school, were begun in February of 
1954. Although time was watched carefully during 
the meeting, some utilized the time before the 
meeting to discuss significant relationships. Notifi- 
cation of absences was the responsibility of each 
boy. A running record of group interaction was 
kept. As the members began to utilize the group, 
activities outside of the session became important. 
These activities frequently had bearing on the 
tenor of the session. In planning physical arrange- 
ments a regular meeting room was not available 
at first; however, adding consistency to the phys- 
ical arrangement was the circle of chairs provided 
for seating. The two leaders sat in the same posi- 
tion in the circle each meeting. The choice of seat 
selected by the individual boy at the beginning of 
each meeting and the subsequent moves to another 
chair were important. These shifts in seating 
arrangements were indicative of the group inter- 
action. 

Initially it was explained to the boys that the 
purpose of the meeting was to provide a discussion 
group for talking over the problems which had 
brought them to the attention of the court. Em- 
phasis was placed on the fact that each had the 
following in common with the other group mem- 
bers: (1) difficulty with the law and the police; 
(2) court experience; (3) probation. Further 
emphasis was placed on making the group 
“theirs.” It was pointed out that in group partici- 
pation they could help one another with problems. 

Most important was the trust of the group by 
the leaders. From the inception the members or- 
ganized and set the pace for the meetings. Inher- 
ently, the group maintained checks and balances 
through the unique contributions of the members, 
resulting in both group and individual benefits. 


2 Irene M. Josselyn, “Psychological Problems of the Adolescent,” 
Social Casework, June 1951, p. 252. — 
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The leaders were active only when clarification, 
guidance, or information was needed or requested 
by the group and at the close of each session when 
the highlights of the meeting were summarized by 
the leaders. 

Group exchanges, although disorganized during 
the get acquainted period, gained unity through 
individual expressions of status within the group, 

‘Security with contemporaries, extremely signif. 
icant during the adolescent period, is vitally im. 
portant to these boys whose acting out has brought 
them into conflict with the accepted social mores 
through the violation of the law. These boys, as 
other adolescents, found security in their peer 
group. Their conflicts and acting out, with the 
resulting disturbances, are intensified through the 
adolescent need to structure a completely new set 
of social and psychological values. For this reason 
the understanding support of both a man anda 
woman, equipped to handle conscious and pre- 
conscious material and understand the underlying 
dynamics was most constructive in utilizing the 
interpersonal relationships. There is, of course, a 
heritage from the earlier values. 

The intensity of the adolescent conflict and the 
solace found in the peer group are pointed out by 
Dr. Josselyn: 

In the peer group he can discuss his mixed feelings 
and find solace in the identical experiences of others. 
He can tentatively formulate answers exposing them to 
the check of the equally tentative formulations of his 
equals. Most important, he can participate in the for- 
mulation of restrictions upon his behavior which will 
assure him of protection from chaotic expression of 


desires without the apparent dangers inherent in de 
pending upon the framework outlined by the parent.’ 


Through the support of the leaders who did not 
make demands upon a boy when he became fright 
ened or ineffective, he could become dependent 
without dependency being required of him. In 
this manner he gained assurance in dealing with 
his strivings toward independence. As the permis- 
sive support of the leaders and acceptance of the 
peer group helped each boy, he gained social and 
psychological freedom within the group. Thus it 
became possible for him to better utilize his re 
lationships. 

The most outstanding examples of the use made 
of these relationships were the following: 


Joe: 


Having delineated himself as a leader in the 
first session, Joe continued as leader throughout 
the subsequent sessions: 


“He’s the one with the problems and does all the 
talking—he keeps things going. . . .” Joe arrives. The 
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group shouted and clapped as he came in. He bowed and 

took a seat. They asked “How are things at home?” 

Even though assuming the role as the “group 
clown,” Joe brought out his inability to get along 
with his father and mother, particularly his fa- 
ther. 

The second session led by Joe is presented be- 
cause it was indicative of the kind of help the boys 
wanted. 

Joe continued to clown but real seriousness in his 
intentions could be detected. His “I’m not in a funny 
mood” set the tone for the session. 

The discussion quickly focussed on Cats versus Frats. 
With the exception of three boys who were on the fence, 
all were cats. They considered frats effeminate. “They’re 
afraid to fight; they look like they’re gonna break in 
their ice cream suits and shirts.” 

The group agreed that frats seemed to be conformers 
generally and cats rebels. Cats, they felt, were con- 
sidered “mean.” Joe and Edward emphasized “Cats are 
no good as people.” This feeling tone was picked up. The 
group agreed people made them feel this way. ... 

Joe expressed negativism toward his parents for their 
strictness and failure to understand him. The group 
pointed out to Joe that he was only 14, and had to grow 
some more before he could be completely independent. 
Joe accepted this but still expressed bitterness. 

The failure of Joe’s parents to understand him 
and his rebellion caused a series of family rows 
which Joe brought to the group asking for advice 
and assistance. Joe’s duck tail haircut and being 
sent away to military school were main issues be- 
tween him and his father. Joe’s father was ada- 
mant over Joe’s attending military school. In vio- 
lent opposition Joe accused his parents of trying to 
get rid of him and he threatened to run away. He 
spoke of his inability to talk with his father and 
their lack of understanding of each other. He 
indicated he wanted his parents’ support and con- 
trol, but he stated clearly he felt he would lose his 
integrity and independence as a person if he cut 
his hair. Symbolically he said: “If I cut my hair, I 
have completely given in to him; I could not stand 
up to him anymore.” 

From this point on Joe was able to bring out his 
attempts to tease his parents and to clarify his 
upsetting them and making them angry in retal- 
lation for the way he felt. Gradually speaking 
with less hostility, he was able to examine his 
parents’ viewpoint and after several months 
decided military school was the best plan for him. 
He now viewed going off to school as a chance to 
be on his own—to be independent. 

Joe’s subsequent adjustment is illustrated by the 
following letter : 


How is the old group? Any changes? You will have 
to write and bring me up to date. Tell them all hello and 
tell Edward not to work too hard. Going to school up 
here isn’t as bad as I thought. We have a lot of fun in 
the barracks and the classes aren’t hard at all. I am 


getting along all right and, believe it or not, I kind of 
like it. The uniforms get me, though. 


Ted: 


Although this was Ted’s first contact with the 
juvenile court, the Juvenile Bureau had many 
complaints against him for fighting, mischievous 
behavior, loitering, speeding, and truancy. Ted 
was sullen, uncooperative, and apparently uncon- 
cerned about his problems. He demonstrated in 
several ways that his conscience did not bother 
him in regard to the difficulties into which he had 
gotten. 

Ted was not agreeable to joining the group but 
the authority of the court was imposed over his 
objections. He missed the first four sessions, at- 
tended the fifth, which he slept through, and 
missed the sixth. When he was present the boys 
laughed at him; when he anticipated illness to 
prevent attending the meetings, they insisted that 
he come. Although gradually his presence became 
more regular, he did not actively join in the dis- 
cussions. 

After the 10th session Ted again became in- 
volved in a fight and was accused of stealing a 
watch, which he denied. Ted began to use the 
group. 

Ted told the group about the offense, describing in 
detail how the fight began and what he had done. “I 
haven’t done anything wrong this time.” He denied 
stealing the boy’s watch after the fight and claimed the 
boy lied. He actively sought the group’s approval of his 
actions. He asked “What would you all have done?” 
The group supported Ted in the necessity to fight but 
censured him for using a stick while fighting. 

The group rallied to him and asked the leaders 
to help Ted out. For the lack of evidence, the 
charge was dismissed in the subsequent hearings. 

From this point Ted compared his ideas with 
ideas of the other boys. He continued to express 
negative feeling against the leaders. However, the 
criticisms of the peer group resulted in his seeking 
controls for his actions. In this way the group 
helped Ted develop self-control which he had not 
had previously. Thus far there has been no further 
acting out. A helpful relationship was established 
with the court. Ted will perhaps get into further 
trouble, but the group has given him a therapeutic 
experience with control. 


Edward: 


Edward’s problem centered around emanci- 
pation from an oversolicitous, emotional mother. 
As early as the second session he showed his 
concern. 


Edward felt he was a “man,” working and contri- 
buting to the household expenses. However, his mother 
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se all of his money except $5 and restricted his dating 
ime. 

Edward used the group as a sounding board to 
test out his control of developing independence and 
sexuality. 

Much of his concern for growing up centered 
around trucking men with whom he was in contact 
on his job. 

Edward complained of overworking—he had just re- 
turned from a long distance haul. He talked explosively 
and loud about trucking men having women in every 
town. He was shocked over extramarital affairs of some 
of the truckers. The group listened intently, laughed 
loudly, but did not comment. When Edward spoke of 
his own dating and “going to the beach,” Joe joked 
“yeah” and made a smacking noise with his mouth. All 
laughed boisterously. 

Edward discussed his attraction for girls and 
his discontent that the female leader was married 
and not datable. Like all adolescent boys, he had to 
test out repeatedly acceptance by a woman, other 
than his mother, before he was secure enough to 
move onto dating girls in his own age group. His 
ability to utilize the opportunity of translating 
sexual meanings into many remarks also helped 
the other boys with their problems centering 
around sexuality. 

More direct expression of feeling toward the female 


leader began. Edward brought the discussion around 
to talk about “birds and bees” and referred to “finding 


out” by watching animals. The group whispered and 
y 


watched the female leader. Buddy hiding behind the 
male leader, requested that he sit in an upright position, 
for protection against the female leader looking at him. 
“She melts me.” The group, with the exception of 
Edward, agreed. Edward commented that the female 
leader turned him to stone. Ted told a joke with 
ambiguous meaning. The female leader acknowledged 
her interest in their problems but pointed out that their 
talk implied sex information—was “alley talk.” She 
asked if they had discussed important things with other 
adults. The group agreed “We don’t feel free to say 
exactly what we want to,” and returned to joking and 
laughing. 


Essentially the group gave Edward the support 
and recognition he needed to master more ade- 
quately his control and to grow up. Everyone was 
interested in Edward’s job and commented on his 
work achievements. As he progressed and received 
advancement on the job he started night school. 
After 8 months he dropped from the group because 
the responsibilities of his advancement were 
jeopardized by his absences from his job to attend 
meetings. However, the security he gained in the 
8 months in better mastering controls enabled him 
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to return for an individual appointment, at whic 
time he requested : 

Will you help me in helping my mother let me groy 

up? She is all I have and I don’t want to hurt her, by 


she gets upset and worried if I date and stay out la: 
occasionally. 


Summary 


In summary, on a selective basis, there seem t 
be boys who can make more healthful progrey 
toward adulthood through a group treatment 
experience with peers than through an individu 
casework approach. Selectivity and sound evaly. 
ation of the members are of vital importance i 


each boy is to gain maximum benefits. After the 


selection, the trust of the group both in the dis. 
cussion sessions and in the setting of limits for the 
individual members is necessary if the leaders are 
to help with the problems of the boys. Within the 
security of the peer group it seemed easier for the 
boys to discuss with greater freedom two impor. 
tant areas of stress during adolescence: (1) am- 
bivalent feelings toward persons in authority and 
(2) wholesome discussion of sexual material. 
Outstandingly pertinent was their ability to use 
the experience to gain more adequate superego 
controls and to develop methods of dealing with 
their problems. 
It is important to stress that group treatment is 
not the panacea for inadequate staff or too large 
caseloads. On the contrary, it is a process geared 
toward helping a particular child who could best 
use help in a peer group. Group treatment shoul 
be approached with considered judgment ani 
evaluated with the court’s overall treatment 
program. 
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Probation Supervision of a Specialized Caseload 


By MILTON NECHEMIAS 
Probation Officer, Kings County, Court Brooklyn, New York 


supervision the probation service attempts to 

study each offender, to learn what causes him 
to become engaged in criminal activity, and to 
offer a program of rehabilitative treatment. Par- 
“Bticularly with the youthful offender or adult first 
offender, the probation report in evaluating suit- 
ability for probation will attempt to clarify the 
emotional significance and meaning of the criminal 
act. The psychological motivations of an offender 
can reveal a clearer understanding of the criminal 
act than the “obvious” explanations usually given 

by offenders, such as the theft of a car for a “‘joy- 
‘Tride,” the burglary of a drug addict for money 
‘Ebecause he was “hooked,” an assault or homicide 
by the defendant who “blacked out” after some 
drinking, or the sexual act of the adult with a 
minor described as “precocious and streetwise.” 

It is with the group of emotionally disturbed 
persons that one may be particularly inclined to 
individualize the criminal act, possibly feel com- 
passion for the offender regardless of the severity 
of the crime, and consider a plan of rehabilitation 
rather than punitive action. Because of the care- 
fully considered selection of offenders for proba- 
tion, many do not really require intensive super- 
vision or psychological redirection. The oppor- 
tunity therefore presents itself for courts to utilize 
the skills of their professionally-trained staff for 
the specialized supervision of those probationers 
with deeper emotional conflicts. 

Several years ago the Kings County Court 

experimented with this idea. A caseload comprised 
‘fof the more emotionally disturbed probationers 
was established for supervision by a probation 
officer with psychiatric casework training and 
experience. It was recognized that an appreciable 
number of offenders required this specialized 
supervision because of emotional instability or 
apparent psychiatric disabilities. It was evident 
- that this group found it difficult to conform to the 
general requirements of probation, resulting in 
further criminal acts or other violations of pro- 
bation that might be prevented through more 
intensive supervision. In addition, some indicated 
the need for intensive psychiatric treatment, but 
required skilled interpretation to accept treatment, 
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as well as assistance in referral to a clinic or 
private psychiatrist. The limitations of psychiatric 
resources in the community also made it an es- 
sential function of the probation officer to engage 


in direct psychosocial treatment with most proba- 
tioners. 


The intake in this special caseload has been 
selective from the point of view of the proba- 
tioner’s accessibility for treatment and the degree 
of his personality maladjustments. Taken into 
consideration have been such factors as: (1) a 
history of psychiatric treatment in the past; (2) 
noted emotional instability as it may be related 
to family situations, to social inadequacies, or to 
medical conditions as physical deformaties or 
epilepsy; (3) symptomatic conduct such as alco- 
holism, drug addiction, or psychosomatic com- 
plaints; and (4) sexual inadequacies. 

To provide adequate time for each individual 
the caseload has been limited to 30, although at 
times it has reached the maximum of 36. It has 
been recognized that in many cases planned 
contacts with the families of probationers are 
required, since behavior problems are often related 
to circumstances in the home. In addition, for a 
period of about a year the probationers have been 
required to report on a weekly basis, so that a 
planned program of treament can be effectively 
carried out with them. The turnover of cases has 
been dependent on termination of probation or 
transfers to the regular caseloads after satis- 
factory progress has been made. In practice, it is 
found that each case requires a minimum of 1 
year of supervision and many need 2 or 3 years. 

It should be noted that no provision existed for 
a psychiatrist directly affiliated with the court to 
be available for diagnostic assistance and psy- 
chiatric guidance. In cases where the offender has 
been known to a private psychiatrist or mental 
clinic, it has been opportune for the probation 
officer to seek further psychiatric insights from 
these sources. It is apparent that close collabora- 
tion in supervisory planning and direction with 
the psychiatrist is particularly essential when the 
probationer has been in current treatment. 
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Psychosocial Treatment of the Offender 


Whatever limitations may have existed, it is 
felt that the original objectives in setting up this 
special load have been achieved with satisfying 
results. It was never intended for the probation 
officer to play the role of the psychiatrist, although 
the services of one for consultation would have 
undoubtedly been helpful. In the direct treatment 
of the probationer it has been necessary for the 
supervising officer to be aware of deep-rooted 
motivations of behavior, but the level of treatment 
has always focused on personality characteristics 
of the probationer as related to problems in his 
adjustment. Interviews have been directed to help 
clarify the more subtle meanings in his conduct 
and attitudes in order to achieve more mature 
adjustments. The degree of supervision has va- 
ried according to the probationer’s personality 
strengths and ability to plan independently and 
constructively for himself. Services are provided 
when needed, with the probationer participating 
in planning. In establishing a meaningful working 
relationship there has been no contradiction 
between sympathetic supervision and conformity 
to the general rules of probation. 

The following case illustrates the supervision 
of a 17-year-old probationer, diagnosed as ‘“‘char- 
acter neurosis,” whose first offense involved the 
theft of an automobile for a joyride. The psy- 
chiatrist’s report submitted at the time of sentence 
mentioned “deep feelings of inferiority and in- 
adequacy, anxiety and inhibitions—if this is not 
corrected by psychotherapy, he possibly will repeat 
his criminal activity in an attempt to cover these 
feelings.” 

The early history showed a deprived environ- 
ment. The parents were divorced when he was an 
infant. The father never showed an interest in 
him, while the mother was unstable and had a 
psychotic background. For many years she had 
been sexually promiscuous. At the age of 3 the 
boy was committed to a private institution as a 
neglected child and eventually placed in several 
foster homes until the age of 15, when permitted 
to return to the home of his maternal grandmother 
where his mother also resided. The court report 
mentioned his pleasant manner, pleasing appear- 
ance, and sensitivity to feelings of rejection since 
childhood. Although tests indicated high average 
intelligence, he had a record of several failures 
and truancy, and left high school in the fourth 
term at 16. 


About a month after being assigned to a regular 
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caseload, he ran away from home. He later ¢. 
plained this as “running away from my mother” 
He had hitchhiked to California, returning to this 
city after 4 months and voluntarily reported t 
his probation officer, expecting “to be sent away 
for violating probation.” Instead, he was continued 
on probation by the court after a new residenc 
was arranged for him at the home of a married 
maternal aunt who had no children. It should be 
noted that this lenient consideration of the viola. 
tion was based on the fact that guidance rather 
than punishment seemed advisable and that the 
required intensive supervision would be available 
by assignment to the special caseload. 

With tolerance and understanding it was pos 
sible to gain the confidence of this adolescent, who 
eventually revealed considerable anxiety with 
many personal matters and a willingness to dis. 
cuss them with his probation officer. The treat- 
ment of the emotional aspects of these problems 
was essential in order to relieve his anxiety which 
was contributing to his instability and irrespon- 
sibility. During the weekly interviews the proba. 
tioner required skillful guidance with such per- 
sonal problems as shame for his mother’s promis- 
cuous conduct, sensitivity to his father’s rejection, 
inferior feelings with people his own age, fear 
of hereditary insanity, and uncertainty about his 
intellectual ability for vocational training. In ai- 
dition, the interest and concern shown him by his 
aunt created the unexpected complication of jeal- 
ousy in her husband. Since this added to the boy's 
insecurity, it became necessary for the probation 
officer to plan and meet regularly with the aunt 
and uncle as well. 

No claim is made that psychosocial treatment 
brings on a rebirth of the probationer as the 
perfect man. The 20 months of treatment had its 
ups and downs. During the sixth month of super: 
vision he again ran away for 1 week. But it was 
felt that with each setback he was able to gail 
further insight into his behavior. His last year 
on probation had been particularly encouraging 
as manifested by his steady employment, attent- 
ance at evening high school, increasing confidence 
and participation in social activities with his age 
group, and his realistically accepting the pecul- 
arities of his mother and uncle. 


Counseling the Offender’s Family 


Equally important as direct treatment with pre- 
bationers has been the need for regular contacts 
with their families as part of the plan of treat 
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ment. This has usually been met with greater 
resistance than experienced with the probationers 
themselves. As generally found in cases with a 
possessive mother or a rejecting parent, consider- 
able tact and skill has been required to discuss 
the relationship of the offender’s aggressions, 
hostility, or instability to their own attitudes to- 
ward him. In some cases the family has required 
patient interpretation of the serious mental condi- 
tion of the probationer in order to obtain their 
cooperation in considering psychiatric treatment 
or hospitalization. Since particular cultural, social, 
or educational values of the family often result 
in feelings of frustration and inadequacy in some 
probationers, it has been necessary for the proba- 
tion officer in such cases to discuss these sensitive 
matters with the family, in an effort to lessen 


-f family tensions and the probationers anxiety. 


The necessity of a plan of treatment to include 
several members of the family for more effective 
results in the rehabilitation of the probationer 


-B can be illustrated with the following case. 


At the very beginning of supervision it was 
recognized that family attitudes and relationships 
were pertinent causative factors in the offender’s 
delinquent acts, although to all outward appear- 
ances the family was a stable, wholesome group, 
concerned with each other’s welfare and accus- 
tomed to handling their own problems. 

The offender was a native-born 22-year-old male 
with no prior record of arrests who was placed on 
probation for a 3-year period on a misdemeanor 
conviction. His crime involved the cashing of 
several traveller’s checks with an accomplice in 
order to purchase heroin for their drug addiction, 
having knowingly obtained these checks from 
another person who had burglarized a Western 
Union branch office. His addiction to drugs was 


“Bf considered slight. He had started to take drugs 


about 8 months prior to the arrest on encourage- 
ment by a neighborhood friend, also addicted. 

The social history indicated a dependent, in- 
secure person who had always lived with his 


‘— parents. His school record had been considered 


poor to fair and he left school after one term at 
Vocational High School at age 16. His I.Q. was 
%l in tests administered at school. He had no 
employment for about 2 years after leaving school. 
He then enlisted in the United States Marines 
during peacetime for 2 years where he had an 
excellent record, achieving the rank of corporal 
when honorably discharged. His aforementioned 
arrest occurred about 214 years after leaving the 
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Marines. It was during this period that he seemed 
“restless and disgusted” with himself, having very 
little employment and being dependent for support 
on his family. He had been completely unemployed 
for 10 months prior to arrest. 

A study of the home situation revealed grave 
concern over him by his family during these last 
2 years, but no actual awareness of his personal 
problems as related to their own attitudes. Being 
the fourth born and only son of five children in 
the family, it was apparent that he had always 
been “idolized” by the entire family as the only 
male child. The family, being of Italian origin, 
was culturally inclined to expect family leader- 
ship and responsibility from him, but paradoxi- 
cally would pamper and overprotect him in their 
emotional attachment to him as the only male 
child. Actually the offender (as revealed in sub- 
sequent treatment interviews) had considerable 
ambivalence in his family relationships—enjoying 
his favored pampered position, but made insecure 
and hostile toward them by their failure to rec- 
ognize his limitations and inability to take on 
greater family responsibility. . 

The supervision program involved working with 
the parents and sisters (usually during monthly 
home visits), as well as with the probationer, in 
the area of family attitudes as affecting his adjust- 
ment. Treatment was a slow, steady process con- 
sidering the deep-rooted sources of the problems. 
The family was sensitive about the offender’s 
arrest and conviction, so that it took months for 
the probation officer to be accepted constructively 
by them, although outwardly their manner was 
courteous and deferential. 

The mother, affable and devoted to the family, 
was particularly resistant to any changes in her 
attitudes, but slowly and eventually gained con- 
siderable understanding of the son’s emotional 
difficulties, with resulting improvement in her 
own behavior toward him. The father, intelligent, 
self-reliant, and easy-going, had only a few con- 
tacts with the probation officer and never actually 
was interested in the program of treatment. The 
probationer’s three older sisters were married, 
but lived in the same building or nearby, so that 
they could be contacted during the probation of- 
ficer’s scheduled home visits. They were sensible, 
capable people sincerely concerned with the pro- 
bationer and flexible in their attitudes so that 
considerable progress was made with them. The 
sisters, in turn, were able to effect improved 
attitudes on the part of the parents for the bene- 
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fit of the probationer in establishing more com- 
fortable and eventually more mature family 
relationships. Primarily, the focus of treatment 
with the family was to minimize the peculiar con- 
tradictory attitudes toward him of overprotec- 
tiveness and unrealistic challenging of his abilities. 

The probationer was fully receptive to discus- 
sions of defects in his personality. He was inclined 
to be immature, moody, and worrisome. Often he 
had periods of despondency, finding it necessary 
to meet with the probation officer at unscheduled 
office interviews to discuss his emotional situa- 
tion. It was noteworthy that as the family at- 
titudes improved the probationer felt more at 
ease and able to assert himself more successfully 
in vocational and social areas. He could speak 
more freely of the ambivalent situation of “I want 
to lead my own life,” while recognizing resistance 
to relinquish his dependency at home. Progress 
during the last year on probation was particularly 
significant in his degree of maturity and ability 
to handle his own problems successfully. 


Collaboration With Community 
Psychiatric Facilities 


Particularly frustrating for the probation of- 
ficer has been the limited availability of psychiat- 
ric facilities for offenders with pathological per- 
sonality disorders needing outpatient psychiatric 
treatment. Since most courts do not have psychi- 
atric clinics of their own, it is necessary to utilize 
whatever public or private facilities are available 
in the community. In actual practice, this has 
been a haphazard procedure and has often met 
with disappointing results. 

Referrals for psychiatric services.—The courts 
dependent upon psychiatric facilities of city or 
state hospitals for psychological studies of of- 
fenders as an aid in making a disposition receive 
reports giving the psychiatric diagnosis, a sketchy 
psychological description of the defendant, and a 
prognosis of adjustment in the community. Al- 
though adequate services at psychiatric divisions 
of these hospitals are available for psychological 
testing, collateral interviews by their social 
worker, and diagnostic evaluations by the psy- 
chiatrist, it has usually been difficult for the courts 
to obtain more meaningful reports from the hos- 
pital. The reports have been lacking in more 
detailed information which could be helpful in 
determining the suitability of the offender for 
probation. Often these reports have been found 
to be stereotyped and limited in information 


giving dynamic behavior patterns or significant 
psychological factors of the defendant’s genera] 
conduct and criminality. Pertaining to this situa. 
tion it should be recognized that the hospital 
psychiatric personnel is in no way part of the 
court setup and not particularly oriented in the 
court’s philosophy, procedures, and problems. 

In most instances, the court has been in agree. 
ment with the hospital’s psychiatric opinion of a 
patient’s need for hospitalization, but the follow. 
ing experience should emphasize the critical im- 
portance of a difference in opinion, even if con- 
sidered an exceptional occurrence. 

In the case of a 25-year-old probationer with 
two prior commitments to state hospitals for 
schizophrenia, he tensely revealed to the proba- 
tion officer his assaultive or murderous impulses 
against admitted strangers in the street, but 
particularly against his father and a sister at 
home. His family was fearful of him in this 
condition. The probationer cooperated in the refer- 
ral for observation after considerable interpreta- 
tion and encouragement by the supervising officer. 
An immediate appointment was arranged for him 
at the hospital, with information submitted on 
his current condition. However, at the hospital 
he was not held for observation, but was given an 
appointment at the mental hygiene clinic for a 
month later. It was necessary for the probation 
officer immediately to review the case with the 
chief psychiatrist at the clinic, with the result 
that the probationer was accepted without delay 
after a second psychiatric examination and later 
transferred to a state hospital. The activity of 
the probation officer in this matter helped to pre- 
vent inevitable serious difficulties for the proba- 
tioner which could become violations of probation, 
as well as helping him to obtain needed psychi- 
atric help. 

Hospitalization of the psychotic probationer.— 
When a probationer’s conduct indicates the need 
for institutional treatment at a state hospital, the 
probation officer initiates proceedings for his com- 
mitment for observation either by order of the 
court or direct referral of the probationer to the 
appropriate city hospital for observation as 4 
voluntary patient. A voluntary commitment has 
been preferred, depending on the degree of his 
orientation and cooperation, since his resulting 
status at a state hospital would have the benefit 
of less punitive restrictions as a regular, voluntary 
patient rather than as a psychotic prisoner com- 
mitted by a criminal court to a hospital for the 
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criminally insane. Particularly skillful handling 
of the probationer and his family has been needed 
in effecting a voluntary commitment for observa- 
tion. 

The court’s experiences with psychotic offenders 
committed to state hospitals has at times indicated 
little or no treatment in these institutions, espe- 
cially in psychotherapy. Here again the explana- 
tion of insufficient, although competently trained, 
staff has been given. The court can feel only 
disappointment and frustration with the mentally- 
sick offenders who are returned to the court as 
“mentally competent,” while still showing extreme 
instability and recurrent psychotic episodes. The 
court’s lack of confidence in such institutional 
referrals is particularly aggravated when it is 
learned that only custodial care, possibly with 
some occupational therapy, has been given during 
his many months at the hospital, with the patient 
explaining his recovery as occurring “in spite of 
the bughouse.” With this disillusionment in psy- 
chiatric treatment it is usually impossible for the 
probation officer to encourage the hospital-dis- 
charged probationer to consider needed psychiatric 
treatment as an outpatient. Significantly, such 
difficulties are not experienced with those who 
have been fortunate enough to receive the benefits 
of the hospital program, such as shock therapy, 
medication, group therapy, and more or less 
scheduled sessions with the psychiatric team of 
therapists. 

Outpatient psychiatric treatment of the proba- 
tioner—Before referrals for outpatient psychi- 
atric treatment are made the probation officer has 
evaluated the probationer’s potentialities for treat- 
ment. His understanding of such therapy and 
depth of concern about his psychiatric disability, 
as well as the availability of a suitable psychiat- 
ric facility, are clarified with him during inter- 
views. Experience has proved that a meaningful 
referral, with the probationer’s participation and 
understanding, can be more productive than a 
hurried, forceful action by a court order. With 
considerable effort and usually after a 3- to 8- 
month waiting period referrals to psychiatric 
clinics have to some extent been accomplished. 

Considering the long waiting period and the 
limited treatment facilities of clinics, private psy- 
chiatric treatment has been preferred, dependent 
on the probationer’s financial circumstances. As 
in the use of clinics, availability of evening hours 
for sessions are lacking. Generally, private treat- 
ment is quite expensive, with two or three sessions 
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weekly a financial impossibility for most proba- 
tioners. In actual practice, cooperation of the psy- 
chiatrist with the court worker has unfortunately 
been quite minimal, due to reluctance of the psy- 
chiatrist to become involved with the court and 
for aspects of confidentiality in treatment with his 
patient. Yet realistically, as a legal responsibility, 
supervision of the probationer is not relinquished 
by the court, so that the probationer meeting 
regularly with a psychiatrist often becomes con- 
fused about his relationship with the probation 
officer and his obligations on probation. Similarly, 
the probation officer has no opportunity to clarify 
areas of supervision in the probationer’s interest 
if the psychiatrist is uncooperative with the court. 
In one case the probationer was accepted as a 
patient with the understanding that the psychi- 
atrist “does not want to be bothered by the court 
in any way.” It is felt that other psychiatrists 
have had the same attitude although not express- 
ing it so bluntly. 

The following case illustrates supervision of a 
probationer having a serious sexual aberration 
for which psychiatric treatment was considered 
imperative for his adequate adjustment in the 
community. 

The defendant was essentially a psychiatric prob- 
lem. For several years he had been an impulsive 
transvestite, which culminated in his arrest for 
the theft of feminine undergarments. He admitted 
wearing these garments in the privacy of his 
furnished room, where he lived alone, deriving 
abnormal sexual gratification in these acts. He 
had no prior arrests, but admitted several similar 
criminal acts of procuring items of women’s 
clothing until he was finally apprehended. 

In a psychiatric examination prior to sentencing 
the court was advised that the offender “was not 
psychotic, had a schizoid personality—prognosis 
for a satisfactory adjustment in the community 
was guarded.” In the psychiatric interviews he 
admitted having led an introverted and seclusive 
type of existence, always being shy particularly 
with the opposite sex. Intellectually he was found 
of superior intelligence with an I.Q. of 120, al- 
though not functioning at this level. There was 
also the problem of alcoholism, but considered a 
secondary complicating factor, and a thyroid gland 
disease believed to be a contributing factor to his 
emotional disturbance. 

The offender was 26, native-born, living alone 
in a furnished room for 2 years prior to the arrest. 
He had always felt close to his father, while he 
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considered his mother a domineering person who 
disciplined him harshly. He remarked about al- 
ways having had a good relationship with his three 
older sisters and a younger brother. His school 
record had been excellent. He left at the age of 
16 after completing 3 years of high school. 

He worked 2 years after leaving school, then 
enlisted in the United States Navy during World 
War II, had some battle service, and received an 
honorable discharge after 26 months of service. 
After leaving the Navy, he reported being “rest- 
less and insecure” for about 4 years, considering 
himself unable to work, although he did not seek 
medical or psychiatric treatment. During this 
long period of unemployment he had lived with 
his parents whose limited income was supple- 
mented by the offender’s uncle in whose home 
they all resided. This uncle disliked him and was 
always severely critical of his unemployment and 
drinking, which further aggravated his emotional 
insecurity. However, for 2 years prior to the 
instant arrest he managed to work steadily on 
one job, living alone and supporting himself. 

The offender revealed that the first time he felt 
the desire to try on feminine clothes occurred when 
he was about 10 years old, at which time he put 
on his sister’s panties for a few minutes. He re- 
peated this practice on many occasions during the 
subsequent 4 or 5 years. Shortly after he left 
school and began to work he no longer felt the 
need to resort to such form of sex perversion and 
while serving in the Navy he found sufficient 
gratification with prostitutes in normal sexual 
experiences. However, after his Navy discharge 
he went through a period of restlessness, began 
to withdraw from all contacts, and about a year 
later the desire to wear women’s clothes suddenly 
reappeared and he began to drink to excess. He 
revealed a sense of guilt over his abnormal sexual 
activities and a desire to revert to normal sexual 
interests as he had known them while serving in 
the Navy. He seemed sincere in his statement that 
he had never been involved with homosexuals. 

In his early supervision by the court he was 
helped to recognize his need for psychiatric treat- 
ment in order to develop normal sexual patterns. 
He was then assisted in applying to a mental 
hygiene clinic for treatment. As a result he met 
with a psychiatrist on a monthly basis during 
most of the probation period. Thus it was possible 
for the probation officer to avoid involvement in 
the deeply-rooted syndrome of transvestitism with 
him, an area more appropriately the function of 


the psychiatrist. There were periodic contacts 
with the doctor to obtain reports on psychiatric 
progress, as well as to establish cooperative plan. 
ning so that supervision by the court would supple. 
ment psychiatric treatment. 

During the first year of probation the super. 
vising officer’s role was essentially supportive, 
showing a sincere interest in him and gaining his 
confidence. It was felt that his basic need was 
intensive psychiatric treatment which he was 
receiving to some extent at the clinic. Employ. 
ment never was a problem since he had one steady 
job that he found fully satisfying during his 
entire time on probation. He was not challenged 
to improve on his social activities, but encouraged 
to continue with social contacts limited to frequent 
visits to the homes of two married sisters. During 
his first months on probation he was too insecure 
to even discuss any kind of social group activity, 

With greater confidence gained in psychother. 
apy the probationer could eventually reveal addi- 
tional social activities that would interest him 
and was able to respond to the encouragement 
and direction given him in these matters. In this 
way he managed to join a bowling team with men 
working for the same company that occupied his 
time enjoyably once or twice weekly. After 18 
months on probation, he figuratively exploded a 
“bombshell” in revealing that he had become 
acquainted with a woman of his own age whom 
he described as “quiet and respectable.” At the 
time of termination of probation he had continued 
his companionship with her, engaging in such 
activities as attending movies and plays, visiting 
parks and museums, occasionally bowling and 
roller skating, and frequently dining in restav- 
rants. 

The probationer never indicated resistance to 
psychiatric treatment, feeling that he was being 
helped with his sexual maladjustment and con- 
menting “I feel more at ease with myself” or 
“more relaxed.” The psychiatric reports from the 
clinic revealed that he was cooperative and making 
slow progress. During his probation period there 
had been no indication of any overt homosexual 
behavior. It was particularly significant that he 
terminated treatment at the clinic himself after 
about 30 months of attendance, explaining to the 
probation officer that he was “dissatisfied with my 
slow progress,” although he admitted his need for 
“further clarification of sexual matters.” Actually 
he was expressing his interest for more intensive 
analytical treatment than was available at the 
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clinic. As a result, he was aided by the probation 
oficer in a referral to a private psychiatrist at a 
special fee, to which he responded with enthu- 
siasm. He continued with the analytical treatment 
after his probation terminated. 


Conclusions 


The establishment of this special caseload has 
proved to be a practical and sensible idea in a 
court having no psychiatric staff. As the offenders 
with complicated emotional and psychiatric prob- 
lems have to be supervised by somebody, it is 
felt they are better off being treated by a psychi- 
atric social worker. The other probation officers 
have commented how they now find time to spread 


supervision more profitably over their regular 


loads without time-consuming interruptions from 
a few “problem cases.” On the other hand, the 
so-called “problem cases” have the opportunity 
to obtain psychiatrically-oriented guidance, flex- 
ibility in their supervision, and understanding of 
their problems, which can be acceptably inter- 
preted to the court. Routine handling of these 
cases can be avoided. Not being lost in the bulk 
of the entire probation caseload, special factors, 
such as readiness for employment, minor infrac- 
tions of the general terms of probation, and col- 
lateral work with members of the family as related 
to the probationer’s adjustment can be given con- 
sideration. 

We see at present a complicated maze of services 
available for the emotionally and mentally dis- 
turbed offender, but lacking coordination in an 
overall planned program of services in the com- 
munity that would improve their efficiency and 
accessibility. Each court, through its probation 
staff, explores, conspires, cajoles, threatens, and 


compromises to “dig up” a psychiatric resource 
for the offender. A few courts have managed to 
establish psychiatric facilities more or less within 
the framework of the court, through contribu- 
tions of Foundation grants and city funds, but 
acknowledge the limitations of their programs in 
relation to the total needs of the court. 

Psychiatric facilities established particular 
requirements for their services to prevent inunda- 
tion from a flood of applicants and to preserve 
some semblance of a therapeutic program for the 
selected few. Justification for their existence may 
be based on research objectives. It was realisti- 
cally stated in the New York City Youth Board 
pamphlet, Reaching Adolescents, that “those who 
work closer to the problem, while they welcome all 
theoretical and practical knowledge that can pos- 
sibly be added, feel that we would be in a position 
to accomplish a great deal more if we could apply 
at this time a somewhat larger fraction of what 
is already known on the subject.” The fact remains 
that for the offender in need of and wanting psy- 
chiatric treatment, this service is not available 
today in the courts or through community public 
or private resources. 

The trend in recent years has been for establish- 
ment of psychiatric facilities in the various courts. 
Actually there appears to be a sound basis for 
psychiatric clinics closely affiliated with the courts. 
Although offenders are not a specific diagnostic 
classification, studies have indicated their general 
grouping with such characteristics as aggressive- 
ness, acting out of impulses, lack of guilt feelings, 
and immaturity, as well as initial resistance to 
accepting the need of treatment. It is further felt 
that with a court clinic, closer harmony in under- 
standing the functions and philosophy of both the 
court and clinic can be achieved. 


Increasingly, it has become evident that sound practice in this (proba- 
tion) field requires that the probation staff have education and training in 
the basic skills of casework and that their general orientation be toward 
the social work field. Correctional work, like family casework or medical 
social work, has aspects which differentiate it in detail from the other 
specific fields of casework, but in approach and skills required it has a 
common base with all the others—family, medical, psychiatric, child 


guidance, and the rest. 


—CLARENCE M. LEEDS 
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S IT APPEARS in this article, corrections is 
Ave in a limited sense to mean probation, 

parole, and related areas of institutional 
work. The ties between corrections and social 
work have been explored at length by others. The 
body of literature explaining why corrections is or 
is not social work is now sufficiently voluminous 
that nothing more than the briefest footnote seems 
warranted at this time. Such a footnote is pre- 
sented below. It summarizes the positions taken 
by various authorities in recent months and em- 
phasizes certain points which have not been 
stressed sufficiently. It is divided into three parts: 
(a) The correctional worker and social worker; 
(b) Corrections as viewed by social workers; and 
(c) The changing nature of social values.* 


The Correctional Worker and Social Work 


Although there are many persons in corrections 
with training in social work, hostility to social 
work is quite widespread among career officers. 
Some of these officers have many years of pro- 
ductive service behind them. Some are new to the 
field. Some are employed by systems which actually 
stress that corrections is, first and foremost, 
repressive law enforcement. Other officers regard 
their jobs as law enforcement, while the systems 
by which they are employed clearly do not. They 
are not removed nor retrained, chiefly because of 
administrative harassments and inadequacies at 
the top. 

Included among those who are dubious about, 
if not hostile to, social work is the correctional 
skeptic—the officer who insists that corrections is 
not social work but who shows with almost every 
step he takes that he himself is potentially—or was 
at one time—an excellent social worker. He 
establishes rapport readily. He has great depth of 
understanding and remarkable skill at helping 
people in trouble. But he denies that he is doing 
social work. This is the man who would agree that 

* Eprtor’s Note: In the September issue of FEDERAL PROBATION Mr. 
Ben Meeker, chief probation officer of the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois and director of the Federal Proba- 
tion Training Center at Chicago, will discuss from the point of view of 
a trained social worker the views expressed by Dr. Esselstyn in his 


article. 

1 Francis E. Merrill and H. Wentworth Eldredge, Culture and 
Socicty, New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1952, pp. 181-133. Also 
Herbert Blumer, “Attitudes and the Social Act,” Social Problems, 


October 1955, pp. 59-65. 
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social work training is an efficient way to learn 
interviewing techniques, how to use the self, how 
to use community resources wisely, and how, in 
general, to gear correctional efforts into the over. 
all design of broad social welfare. With all these 
matters the correctional skeptic has no quarrel, 
and if this is what is meant by social work he 
would probably rise to its defense. 

But the trouble goes deeper. Not by what the 
correctional worker says but by what he implies, 
he objects to social work because of its emphasis 
upon attitudes and attitudinal change as the key 
to rehabilitating offenders and others in trouble, 
Curiously, the correctional worker is not concerned 
with attitudes, but with behavior. He feels he 
knows as a pragmatic fact that people behave for 
many reasons other than their attitudes and other 
than their beliefs.1 What he wants to know is 
whether the offender shows evidence of capacity 
to control his attitudes so as to behave in a socially 
acceptable way. If he does, it does not make too 
much difference what his attitudes are either in 
explaining his offense or in determining what kind 
of a risk he is now. 

The correctional worker also feels that the 
commitment of much social work to attitudes in- 
volves judgments and evaluations which, however 
valid, are irrelevant to much of the correctional 
job. Further, it involves techniques and methods 
which can seldom be justified except under circum- 
stances of highly selected intake or careful re 
search design. Hence, his skepticism about social 
work stems from the twin facts that its methods 
are seldom suitable to the correctional mission and 
that its basic premise concerning the primacy of 
attitudes is vulnerable. 

There is another source of doubt which influ- 
ences the estimate of the correctional worker 
about social work but its effect is more subtle 
The correctional worker is caught between two 
loyalties—one, a loyalty to the art and science of 
helping people; the other, a loyalty to the art and 
science of law and the ways of the law. The first 
may be synonymous with the second but where 
these two conflict, loyalty to the art and science 
of law and to law-ways—to one’s court, one’s 
board, or to one’s associates within the official 
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TRENDS IN SOCIAL WORK TOWARD CORRECTIONS 


structure for controlling offenders—must always 
receive the edge, or else there will be no correc- 
tions of any kind. 

Briefly, the relation between corrections and 
social work is by no means simple. It is not just the 
authoritarian setting that is different. The whole 
social system of which correctional workers are 
members is different.2 This system is a powerful 
determinant of knowledge and is self-reinforcing, 
quite as is true with orthodox social work. When 
this fact is added to doubt about the methods and 
basic premises of social work as they have been 
interpreted to him, the correctional worker cannot 
be expected to embrace social work unreservedly. 


Corrections as Viewed by Social Workers 


However corrections may regard social work, it 
is important to note that the organized profession 
of social work is taking systematic steps to expand 
into corrections in the immediate future. Part of 
this may have been stimulated by the requests of 
correctional agencies for social work graduates or 
for advanced students. Part of it may be the result 
of state personnel standards requiring a year or 
more of graduate training in social work for 
entry-jobs or for promotional examinations. 

Whatever the cause, the interest of the profes- 
sion of social work is most marked. One group 
within the profession has observed that the supply 
of social work personnel in corrections must be 
augmented and that schools of social work must 
fill this vacuum by realistic programs based on 
facts about the requirements in corrections col- 
lected on a nationwide scale. A prominent writer 
in social work literature holds that correctional 
practice can actually contribute to social work 
theory and education and that each can enrich the 
other to the mutual profit of both.t A dean has 
announced that his school of social work has 
launched a program specifically designed to pro- 
vide casework training to correctional personnel 
and to acquaint the general social work student 


*See Elliot Studt, “The Contribution of Correctional Practice to 
Social Work Theory and Education,” Social Casework, June 1956, p. 
266, items 2 and 3. 

* Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Corrections, Social Work For 
Personnel in the Field of Corrections, New York: Council on Social 
Work Education, 1956. The fact-gathering referred to has reportedly 
eee throughout 1956, but the findings are not available at this 


‘ ‘ Elliot Studt, op. cit. Also “A School of Social Work Builds a Program 
7 Correctional Personnel,” NPPA Journal, July 1956, pp. 226-232. 
Kenneth D. Johnson, “The Role of Social Work Education in 
Teparing Personnel for the Corrections Field,” Federal Probation, 
September 1956, pp. 54-58. 
; Report of Ad Hoc Committee, op. cit., p. 8. Studt, NPPA Journal, 
ine 1956, p. 227, Johnson, op. cit., p. 55. 
Johnson, ibid. 
studt, Social Casework, June 1956, p. 267. 
Dj Lloyd E. Ohlin, Herman Piven, and Donnell M. Pappenfort, “Major 


J as_ of the Social Worker in Probation and Parole,” NPPA 
ournal, July 1956, pp. 211-225. 
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with the problems and opportunities in correc- 
tions.» These and other signs seem to indicate 
that the organized profession of social work is now 
grappling with two related tasks: one, how to 
train professional social workers for selected areas 
of corrections; the other, how to convince selected 
areas of corrections of their need for professional 
social workers. The selected areas involved are the 
same as those covered by the limited definition of 
corrections assigned at the opening of this 
article—probation, parole, and related areas of 
institutional work.® 

This will be an interesting development to 
watch. One writer has stated that corrections 
“| .. must be restored to social work both because 
it is an important aspect of the profession’s 
responsibility which has been ignored in recent 
years and because it can be a source of consider- 
able strength to social work.”? Another looks 
forward to the time when the special character- 
istics of corrections are reflected in social work 
education and “... the profession integrates cor- 
rectional practice within present educational pat- 
terns while correctional agencies develop readiness 
to understand and use social workers.”® The 
implication from these and other references is that 
corrections is something of a lost and disadvan- 
taged brother whom social work seeks to bring 
home to the professional fireside. The context from 
which these references are drawn indicates that 
the preliminary planning behind this move has 
been exceedingly adroit, thorough, and well- 
conceived. 

What the outcome will be no one can yet say. 
However, three results can probably be expected 
although the sequence of their occurrence cannot 
be anticipated. 

First, it is quite likely that the expansion of 
social work into corrections will be encouraged at 
the top policy, management, and staff levels of 
corrections and will be actively resisted at the line 
levels. Some of the reasons for this have been sug- 
gested in the foregoing section. Some have been 
predicted by the writers most closely identi- 
fied with this expansion (notably Studt). Other 
observers have warned that resistance to the ex- 
tension of a profession is greatest at its initial 
stages—the period of transition when the ex- 
panding profession first assays to convert the new 
field to its concepts and methods without mod- 
ifying these to the new work setting.® The early 
phases of this discordance between top manage- 
ment and the line ranks in corrections have not 
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yet been reached. The expansion referred to is still 
new and, while correctional policy makers have 
been partners in this move for some years and in 
some states, its effects have not yet been felt by the 
rank-and-file correctional worker. 

Second, as progress is experienced jointly by 
top policy and management levels of corrections 
and by council and conference directors of social 
work, other levels of corrections will probably take 
steps of their own to define the type of formal 
training they feel is required for effective prac- 
tice.1° These definitions by correctional workers 
or their spokesmen will differ quite sharply from 
the assessments by social workers in two impor- 
tant particulars: (1) The correctional workers 
will probably try to cut down the length of time 
required to complete graduate preparation; (2) 
They will place less emphasis on the degree of 
personality transformation sought for in the 
student undergoing training and more emphasis 
on the behavior of the client. 

Third, the long-haul result of these crossfires 
will no doubt be quite salutary for both corrections 
and social work. In time, there should emerge a 
modification of attitude theory and a more arti- 
culate theory of behavior than is presently avail- 
able. The profession of social work stands to gain 
far more than it apparently knows now about the 
social function of bureaucracies and the nature of 
subcultural systems. Corrections stands to acquire 
a more coherent and consistent status. Part of 
this may be the product of greatly improved tech- 
niques of treatment and handling. Part may be the 
consequence of staff development involving a wide 
variety of agency fellowships for correctional 
personnel seeking the kind of graduate work 
stabilized in the future after present disagree- 
ments have been reconciled. Part may come from 
belated concessions by graduate schools, especially 
schools of social work, on such matters as content 
of curricula, units in residence, field placements, 
and the like. All of this will take time and it will be 
painful. Whether the end product will be a cor- 
rectional social worker or a social worker in 
corrections is not too important. What is im- 
portant is the long-term gain to be derived as 
proponents and opponents on both sides now pro- 

10 This is partially forecast by The American Correctional Association 
ambitious statement is presented by Walter C. Reckless, “Training the 
Correctional Worker,” in Paul W. Tappan, ed., Contemporary Correc- 
tion, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., especially pp. 


40-45. Compare with Peter P. Lejins, “Criminology for Probation and 
Parole Officers,” NPPA Journal, July 1956, pp. 200-207. 
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ceed toward serious intellectual battle with each 
other. 


The Changing Nature of Social Values 


Neither corrections nor social work has been 
noteworthy for the degree and continuity of con. 
tact each has maintained with social values. This 
has not been fatal to either in the past, nor of 
great consequence to their clients. Now the 
situation is different. It can perhaps be best 
dramatized by re-examining the ideas of Ferdi. 
nand Tonnies concerning Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft and by asking whether another construct 
should now be added to these typologies. If it 
should, then important shifts in thought confront 
all who undertake human engineering and social 
action. 

At some risk of over-simplication, it will be 
recalled that by these two terms Tonnies referred 
to the way man has ordered his social life as the 
milleniums rolled by. Gemeinschaft characterized 
that stage of brotherliness which existed in the 
simple village community almost from Neolithic 
times down past the Age of Exploration and 
Discovery. Production was for local use. The 
primary group was dominant in social organi- 
zation and social controls were informal. Gesell- 
schaft characterized the period of expanding 
commerce and communication and the rise of the 
industrial system. Production was now for sale. 
The primary group existed alongside the rising 
secondary group and social controls were in- 
creasingly formal, although the informal controls 
were still virile. The barter economy, with all that 
this meant for belief systems and social attitudes, 
ran with the Gemeinschaft epoch. A money econ- 
omy, with its great power to marshal beliefs and 
human tendencies, emerged during the Gesell- 
schaft period and has persisted down through our 
own time. 

It is difficult to distinguish accurately between 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft in a few para 
graphs. But since the two terms have achievel 
general currency in social thought, it may not be 
necessary to expand upon them unduly. It will be 
recognized that these two concepts mark general 
tendencies rather than sharp historical intervals. 
Not all social relations in village communities alt 
gemeinschaftlich in character, and not all urbat 
or trade relations are gesellschaftlich. Howevel, 
as originally thought of by Ténnies, the essential 
features of Gemeinschaft were simple community 
life and the sharing of common convictions. The 
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TRENDS IN SOCIAL WORK TOWARD CORRECTIONS 


emphasis of Gesellschaft was a rational agreement 
or contract to achieve specified ends, in which 
money and trade were important elements." 

Today radical new forces are swiftly designing 
athird set of principles by which man must learn 
to live with his fellows, at least in the western 
world. Production is not alone for sale or the 
amassing of profits as it was up to a decade or two 
ago. The productive potential of a society is 
increasingly an instrument to command the emo- 
tions of men both within and beyond that society. 
Within living memory there has also occurred the 
almost complete extinction of each of the five basic 
primary groups, leaving the secondary group still 
incompletely tested as a means for taking over the 
primary group functions. Here alone is a revolu- 
tion without precedent in man’s whole history as a 
species. Then, too, the secondary group is accom- 
panied by a great proliferation of formal, and less 
effective, means of social control and the gradual 
disappearance of the informal and more effective 
measures. The money economy of the Gesellschaft 
succeeded the barter economy of the Gemeinschaft. 
Today money is rapidly being replaced by credit 
as the great measure of individual and group 
worth, and in the establishment of credit money 
is perhaps the least important factor. 

Since all this has come about with the rapid 
concentration of people and power of all known 
kinds in great cities as a universal feature of 
man’s social life from hereon forever, the term 
Grosstadtschaft might be applied to it. It is a 
convenient and apparently justifiable progression 
from the earlier constructs of Ténnies. It means 
simply that mode of life which is dominated by 
contemporary metropolitan influences. Urban 
influences have been at work for a long while, but 

"For further discussion, see Rudolph Heberle, ‘“‘Ténnies: Com- 
munity and Society Concepts,” Harry Elmer Barnes, ed., An Introduc- 
tion to the History of Sociology, University of Chicago Press, 1948, pp. 
227-244. Also Rudolph Hebérle, ‘‘Fundamental Concepts in Community 


Studies,” Edgar A. Schuler et el. eds., Outside Read ngs in Sociology, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955, pp. 184-193. 
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they have been overtaken by something else. It is 
not just an increasing order of complexity. Gross- 
stadschaft is so complex, so sweeping, so pervasive 
beyond any social and spatial limits as to be a 
quite different kind of social reality from anything 
known before. 

It is in this constellation of great universal 
forces that corrections and social work must 
operate. This implies many things. By way of 
example, group methods, considerably revised and ° 
extended over what they are now, may be required 
for many offenders in and out of institutions 
because of a decline in the impact of early primary 
group influences and the increasing immunity of 
many offenders to the individual approach. The 
reference here is not alone to group work nor to 
group therapy, but to group methods which are 
still experimental and whose guiding theories are 
as yet widely diverse. Treatment-wise, a recon- 
sideration of such traits as thrift, diligence, and 
industriousness seems required now that these 
values of a former day have diminished in impor- 
tance because of profound social and technological 
change throughout the western world. Then, too, 
while major types of offenses may not change, 
their causes must be assumed to change markedly. 
Hence, causal concepts must be revised to reflect 
the changing values of the grosstadschaftliche 
epoch, for concepts of cause will yield only partial 
results if based on an age which has now all but 
closed. 

The dimensions of the problem confronting 
corrections and social work are therefore quite 
staggering. It is not alone a matter of discovering 
what or how each can teach the other. It is also a 
matter of comprehending the kind of society 
against which people increasingly offend. Neither 
group has taken too much trouble to find this out 
in the past—nor have others. But from here on, 
neither group will survive if it fails in this part 
of its assignment. 


Social work has a basic contribution to make to “corrections.” More 
accurately, “corrections” must be restored to social work both because it is 
an important aspect of the profession’s responsibility which has been 
ignored in recent years and because it can be a source of considerable 
strength to social work. Historically and traditionally, “corrections” has 
been at the center of social work concern.” 


—KENNETH D. JOHNSON 
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make it far more than a medical and psy- 
chological problem, corrective justice neces- 
sitates legal restraints as a component part of its 
solution. These legal restraints have been the 
province of the Bureau of Narcotics since its 
establishment in the Treasury Department by an 
Act of Congress on June 14, 1930. 

Three basic federal laws control narcotic drugs 
and marihuana in the United States: 

(1) The Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act 
authorizes, by means of special import certificates 
and export licenses, trade in only such quantities 
of narcotic drugs and preparations as are neces- 
sary to provide medical and scientific needs. 

(2) The Harrison Narcotic Act of December 17, 
1914 authorizes the Bureau of Narcotics to control 
distribution of narcotic drugs within the United 
States. 

(3) The Marihuana Tax Act of August 2, 1937 
is intended to make marihuana extremely dif- 
ficult to acquire for abusive use, and to publicize 
dealings in marihuana so that the traffic in it may 
be controlled effectively. 

Other laws control possible sources of supply of 
dangerous drugs and facilitate enforcement of the 
federal narcotic laws. The Act of January 17, 
1914 in effect prohibits manufacture of smoking 
opium in this country. The Opium Poppy Control 
Act of December 11, 1942 prohibits production in 
the United States of the opium poppy, except 
under license if it should become necessary in a 
national emergency. No such necessity ever has 
arisen or is likely to arise. 


Binie’ THE complexities of drug addiction 


Narcotic Control Act of 1956 


This Act strengthens the federal system of 
controlling illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. It pro- 
vides imprisonment of 2 to 10 years and a possible 
fine of not more than $20,000 for a first offense of 
unlawful possession of narcotic drugs and a 
minimum mandatory sentence of 5 years in prison 
for first offenses of illegal sale of narcotic drugs 
or marihuana, and 10 to 40 years for subsequent 
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offenses, plus possible fines up to $20,000, with no 
probation, parole, or suspension of sentence. For 
unlawful sale or transfer of heroin by a person 
over 18 years of age to a person under 18, the 
penalty is 10 years to life imprisonment, or death, 
at the discretion of the jury. 

Dr. Elmer Hess, president of the American 
Medical Association, expressed this view of the 
new federal law: 


A narcotic addict lives a living death and those who 
contribute to it deserve the punishment we reserve for 
those who take human life. The death penalty is justly 
deserved by the craven creatures who make narcotics 
victims out of our teen-agers. 


The Narcotic Control Act of 1956 broadened 
the authority of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Customs Bureau to make searches, seizures, and 
arrests in investigating and prosecuting violators 
of federal narcotic laws, so that search warrants 
may be issued at any time of the day or night if 
probable cause exists. 

The new federal law created in the Bureau of 
Narcotics a Division of Statistics and Records to 
compile and disseminate for law-enforcement 
purposes narcotics information and_ statistics 
received from federal, state, and local law-enforce- 
ment agencies. Federal agencies are encouraged to 
furnish to the Bureau of Narcotics the names, 
identification, and any other pertinent informa- 
tion relating to all persons known to be narcotic 
addicts or convicted of narcotic law violations. 
One purpose of the program of this Division is to 
answer questions such as Dr. Kenneth Chapman 
asks : “Who are the present-day addicts and where 
do they live?” 

The Bureau of Narcotics, under authorization 
of the new federal law, conducts training pro 
grams for state and local narcotic-enforcement 
officers. This school opened in October 1956 to 
provide specialized training for state and local 
law-enforcement officers so that they may deal 
more effectively with narcotic law violations with- 
in their jurisdictions. 

The federal law requires narcotic addicts and 
convicted violators of the narcotic and marihuana 
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laws to register with the appropriate customs 
official or agent before departing from or enter- 
ing the United States. Failure to observe this 
requirement is punishable by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for 1 to 3 years, or 
both. Rigid enforcement of this provision should 
prevent much smuggling of narcotic drugs and 
marihuana into the United States. 


State and Local Penalty Legislation 


Control of criminal narcotic activities depends 
primarily on punishment of the offenders com- 
mensurate with the gravity of their crimes. This 
was clearly evident in the State of Ohio where, 
because of inadequate state narcotic laws, federal 
narcotic violations had exceeded those of most 
neighboring states. In 1953 the Attorney General 
directed a campaign to rid that state of its “free- 
wheeling” illicit narcotic traffic, with authority 
from the General Assembly to make an extensive 
statewide investigation of the problem. Citizens’ 
narcotics advisory committees were organized 
throughout the state, sources of information were 
thoroughly surveyed, and the campaign progressed 
steadfastly. After consultations with federal nar- 
cotics officials and much grassroots crusading by 
the citizens’ committees, the Legislature in the 
summer of 1955 enacted a severe narcotic control 
law providing imprisonment for 2 to 10 years for 
illegal possession of narcotics; 10 to 40 years for 
illegal possession with intent to sell; and 20 to 40 
years for illegal sale. 

Since this law became effective, major narcotic 
violations in Ohio have been reduced by about 80 
percent. (See Figure 1.) The Bureau of Narcotics 
has been able to transfer about half of its agents 
in Ohio to other parts of the country where large- 
scale criminal narcotic activities still flourish in 
an atmosphere of relatively insignificant penalties 
for those crimes. 

Other states harassed by heavy illicit traffic in 
narcotics can likewise reduce that traffic drasti- 
cally if they will bestir themselves to obtain the 
hecessary legislation, with concomitant enforce- 
ment. Adequate narcotic control laws and rigid 
enforcement have produced salutary results, nota- 
= in the cities of Baltimore, Seattle, and Hono- 
ulu. 

In 1956 the Louisiana Legislature amended the 
state narcotic law to include the following penal- 
ties : 

Imprisonment for 30 to 99 years, without parole, 
Probation, or suspension of sentence, for a person 
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over 21 years of age who sells, gives, administers, 
or delivers any narcotic drug to a person under 21; 

Imprisonment for 10 to 50 years, without pa- 
role, probation, or suspension of sentence, for a 
person over 21 years of age who sells, gives, ad- 
ministers, or delivers any narcotic drug to a per- 
son over 21; 

Imprisonment for 5 to 15 years, without parole, 
probation, or suspension of sentence, for a person 
under 21 who sells, gives, administers, or delivers 
any narcotic drug to any person; 

Imprisonment for 5 to 15 years, without parole, 
probation, or suspension of sentence, for manu- 
facture, possession, or control of any narcotic 
drug. 

In August 1956 the city of Evansville, Indiana, 
approved an ordinance declaring a narcotic addict 
dangerous to the public peace, welfare, and order 
and, if found in any public place, subject to im- 
prisonment for not more than 180 days, to a fine 
of not more than $300, or both. If the addict proves 
he intends to be treated for his addiction and has 
been accepted for treatment by some proper 
federal, state, or private institution specializing in 
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treatment of narcotic addicts, the judge of the 
court in which such person was convicted may, in 
his discretion, withhold or suspend judgment 
pending the outcome of such treatment. 

A 1954 New Jersey law declares that any person 
who uses a narcotic drug for a purpose other than 
the treatment of sickness or injury as prescribed 
and administered by a person duly authorized by 
law to treat sick and injured persons is a dis- 
orderly person, punishable by imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or both. 

The average length of sentence for narcotic 
drug law violations throughout the country has 
increased steadily since enactment of the Boggs 
Act in 1951, which made mandatory minimum 
sentences of 2, 5, and 10 years in federal con- 
victions for drug trafficking, with no parole, pro- 
bation, or suspended sentences for second or third 
offenses. In 1950 the average sentence of federal 
prisoners for narcotic law violations was 22.4 
months; in 1955 it had risen to 46.1 months. 


Drug Addiction and Crime 


A surfeit of evidence in the files of the Bureau 
of Narcotics, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and state and local police agencies reveals a 
considerable history of experience in crime by 
many drug addicts before the onset of their 
addiction. Because heroin, the drug used by 93 
percent of all addicts in the United States, has 
been outlawed in this country for more than 30 
years, it may be obtained only through contact 
with the underworld. About 60 percent of all 
addicts in the United States are between 21 and 
30 years of age. Addiction is most prevalent in 
economically depressed slum areas in our largest 
cities, particularly among Negroes in a few north- 
ern cities. (See Figure 2.) This social problem 
developed as a result of the migration of large 
numbers of Negroes from the South during World 
War II. After the war illicit narcotic rings came 
into operation among the Negroes who filled those 
slum areas. 

Legalized drug addiction would provide the 
“eyewash” perenially desired by addicts and other 
drug law violators. Furthermore, it would violate 
our federal and state narcotic laws as well as the 
international narcotic treaties to which the United 
States and many other nations adhere. Nine inter- 
national narcotic treaties are in existence. Every 
nation in the world today is a party to at least one 
of these treaties. 
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Those best qualified to treat narcotic addiction 
strongly oppose the theories frequently pro. 
pounded by pseudoexperts who proclaim that the 
panacea for drug addiction can be found in nar. 
cotic “clinics” where addicts would be furnished 
free or at a nominal cost a constant supply of the 
drugs they desire to keep them comfortable and 
supposedly normal. 


FIGURE 2 
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All Other 711,070 5% 
Meso Consus. Vestimoted by Bureau of Census. 


Several physicians of the United States Public 
Health Service who are authorities on the treat- 
ment of narcotic addiction made clear their views 
on this subject to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Narcotics. 

Dr. Harris Isbell, director of the Addiction 
Research Center, United States Public Health 
Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky, said: 


The majority of addicts don’t want to be normal; 
they want to be what they call “high’—they want to 
be “loaded.” If you provide them with drugs by this 
single-shot mechanism at five trips a day, that is just 
enough to keep the addict going and he will go out and 
get more so that he can get high. 

Not only would the addict raise his dosage, but he 
would call for a variety of drugs, and all sorts of abuses 
would grow up. They would get their maintained doses 
from the so-called narcotic bars, and then they woul 
go out and buy more on the illicit market. Such systems 
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have been set up in various og of the world, and it 
has been found always that the illicit traffic exceeds the 
legal traffic. 

Dr. Robert H. Felix, Director, National Institute 
of Mental Health, indicated: 

... it would be much more difficult to rehabilitate a 
person on narcotics than off. . . . Because the addict, 
when he is on drugs, has certainly retreated from the 
province of reality. I feel from what I have seen over 
the years that this would be doomed to failure. 

An addict is truly not normal off of drugs. He is not 
normal on drugs. He is a disordered personality in 
either circumstance, and I have not in the years that I 
have worked with these people felt that the administra- 
tion of narcotics to the individual improved him in any 
particular, as far as psychological and physical health 
was concerned. 

Dr. James V. Lowry, Medical Director, United 
States Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, 
Kentucky : 

I think my function as a physician is to treat people, 
not to maintain them in a state of disease, and I think 
in administering narcotic drugs to a person, we can- 
not forget what happens to that person. 

To claims that drug addiction can be adequately 
treated by physicians on an ambulatory basis, 
Maurer and Vogel reply: 

The gradual reduction method of withdrawal of 
physically dependent patients by office supervision of 
physicians is futile, and indicates either a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the physician or a gullibility 
which is likely to make him very popular with addict 
patients.” 

The stark truth of the foregoing remarks is 
attested by the pitiful addiction situation now 
prevalent in Denmark as a result of the ease with 
which large quantities of narcotic drugs may be 
legally prescribed and dispensed in that country. 
About 50 percent of the 800 to 900 addicts known 
to the authorities are in Copenhagen, many of 
them physicians. Dr. Jorgen Ravn, superintendent 
of a mental hospital in Denmark, forthrightly 
states that the medical profession must bear a 
large share of the blame for the present state of 
affairs in Denmark.? Not only is Denmark the 
world’s biggest consumer of codeine, methadone, 
and ketobemidone (a drug so highly addicting that 
its production and use are prohibited in most 
countries, including the United States), but 
Denmark’s per capita consumption of these drugs, 
together with morphine and Demerol, exceeds by 
11 percent that of the next highest consumer.® 


‘David W. Maurer, Ph.D., and Victor H. Vogel, M.D., Narcotics 
= Narcotic Addiction, Springfield Il.: Charles C. Thomas, 1954, p. 


Journal of the 


7 American Medical Association, Foreign Letters, 
ebruary 25, 1956, p. 694. 


Soe frmanent Central Opium Board, Report to the Economic and 
ial Council on the Work of the Board in 1956, Document E/OB/12, 

atment a ehabilitation 0. ‘arcotic Addicts, Senate Report 
1850, 84th Cong., 2d Sess., 1956. 
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Under the stringent federal narcotic laws of 
the United States excessive purchase, misuse, or 
diversion of narcotic drugs from legitimate stocks 
is quickly detected through routine checks, is 
promptly reported, and expeditiously investigated 
to forestall continuation of any known or sus- 
pected violation of such magnitude as the recently 
reported case of a British physician who is alleged 
to have intentionally caused narcotic addiction in 
some of his patients and subsequently to have 
murdered them by the administration of narcotics 
in single doses of as much as 75 times the official 
maximum standard dosage. According to press 
reports, his machinations first aroused concern 
not because the physician had repeatedly bought 
and administered to his patients excessive quan- 
tities of narcotic drugs, but because the fantas- 
tically high death rate among those patients 
caused a furor in the community. 

In January 1957 legislation was introduced in 
the Canadian Parliament to provide penalties up 
to life imprisonment for narcotic trafficking. 
Under the old law sentences ranged from 6 months 
to 7 years for illegal possession, and up to 14 years 
for possession for trafficking. The new legislation 
resulted from an extensive investigation of nar- 
cotic addiction conducted in 1955 by a committee 
of the Canadian Senate. Hearings, held in several 
major centers of narcotic addiction, included testi- 
mony of experts in the treatment and care of nar- 
cotic addicts from Canada, the United States, and 
England. The narcotic problems of Canada closely 
resemble those of the United States, although 
illicit traffic in Canada is confined almost entirely 
to heroin. 


Treatment and Rehabilitation 


After hearing much testimony and expert opin- 
ion on the treatment and rehabilitation of narcotic 
addicts, the Senate Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in the Federal Criminal Code made these 
recommendations :4 

1. Abolition of voluntary commitment of ad- 
dicts to federal narcotic hospitals; all commit- 
ments to be made by order of a United States 
district court or a state court, for a mandatory 
minimum period of treatment. 

2. Authorization for the Surgeon General to 
accept addicts committed to the United States 
Public Health Service hospitals by states on a 
reimbursable basis. 


3. Assignment of a quota of addict-patients 
from each state to be admitted at any one time. 
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4. Continuation by the United States Public 
Health Service of technical and advisory assist- 
ance to states and local communities in developing 
followup programs, with the understanding that 
each participating state provide adequate post- 
hospital facilities for addicts on their discharge 
from federal hospitals. 

5. Provision in these programs for at least a 3- 
year probation status for addicts upon release 
from federal hospitals, including mandatory reg- 
ular reports and physical examinations and 
automatic recommitment upon relapse. 

6. Any addict who relapses after three periods 
of treatment at federal narcotic hospitals should 
be subject to state or federal proceedings desig- 
nating him as an habitual narcotic addict and 
committing him to an indeterminate quarantine- 
type of confinement in an institution to be estab- 
lished with joint federal-state planning and fi- 
nancing, either by individual states or groups of 
states. 

7. Amendment of the Public Health Service Act 
to permit information relating to narcotic addicts 
to be divulged to federal and state authorities in 
charge of treatment and rehabilitation programs 
and to the bureau of narcotics. 

8. Continuation by the Surgeon General, and 
expansion, if necessary, of existing federal re- 
search programs into causes, treatment, and 
rehabilitation of drug addicts. 


Alameda County Rehabilitation Center 


The Alameda County Rehabilitation Center at 
Santa Rita, California, is the scene of a pilot study 
of the therapeutic usefulness of prolonged treat- 
ment of narcotic addiction. 

Major problems under study in this project are 
legal aspects of therapy on a long-term basis under 
the quasi-compulsion of probation in a minimal 
custodial county jail-farm institution and the 
medical-legal problems involved. 

If the study indicates that long-term therapy 
under legal control can rehabilitate those addicts 
to normal living, it will have established a stand- 
ard of basic methods applicable to other states and 
localities, at modest cost. 

California law provides, for unlawful use of or 
addiction to narcotics, a sentence of 90 days to 1 
year in a county jail. The court may place a 
convicted person on probation for not more than 5 
years and, in all cases in which probation is 
granted, require as a condition that such person be 
confined to jail for at least 90 days. This type of 


probation makes possible under the present law a 
program of controlled treatment for the all-im. 
portant, prolonged followup psychotherapeutic 
phase of treatment. 

Most institutions in which narcotic addiction js 
treated lack legislative authority to continue 
treatment of voluntary patients until completion 
of withdrawal and establishment of psychothera- 
peutic rapport. Under the so-called “blue grass” 
law of Kentucky, the penalty for addiction is 1 
year in jail, which may be served at the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital at Lexing. 
ton. Other states have some commitment methods 
for narcotic addicts, but most of them send addicts 
to county jails where abrupt withdrawal is the 
usual treatment. Neither the federal law, which 
governs the method of treatment at the two Public 
Health Service hospitals at Lexington, Kentucky, 
and Fort Worth, Texas, nor any state law makes 
mandatory provision for the followup probation- 
ary period or for medical service. Because 4 to 5 
years of compulsory treatment never have been 
possible at any of these institutions, this combined 
legalized medical approach should provide a new 
local solution to this problem. The study will 
attempt to determine the feasibility of withdrawal 
treatment and establishment of early psycho- 
therapy during the first phase (90 days to 1 year) 
and to evaluate the usefulness of controlled psy- 
chotherapy during the following 5 years on pro- 
bation. 

The Alameda County Rehabilitation Center 
meets the provisions of the California law re- 
quiring commitment to a county jail and provides 
complete custodial protection. The judiciary and 
law-enforcement agencies of Alameda County 
hope to expedite commitment of addicts so that 
they may receive maximum benefits of treatment 
at the Center with minimal routine jail custody. 
The farm setting provides maximal vocational and 
recreational facilities for the Center. Complete, 
isolated units are available for withdrawal treat- 
ment of addicts. 

The Center is operated under medical direction 
at its own expense, and provides all housekeeping 
services, so that the only additional cost is for 
professional services and medical operating eX- 
pense. All necessary special medical facilities for 
routine and emergency treatment are available at 
the Alameda County Hospital; this obviates 
additional expense for such facilities as laboratory 
work and special medical consultation. The cost 
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per patient is expected to average slightly more 
than $2 a day. - 

Early psychotherapy will be emphasized so that 
early release on probation may be possible. The 
second phase of treatment is the outpatient 
compulsory long-term therapy over several years, 
if necessary. This approach may pave the way for 
a more hopeful attitude toward treatment of 
narcotic addiction. Policies of commitment and 
selection are administered by an advisory com- 
mittee representing all phases in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, from commitment through 
probation. Treatment methods will be suited to the 
needs of individual patients. Those cooperating in 
this project hope that the procedure will stimulate 
more effective legislation in other states and thus 
foster the operation of adequate treatment centers 
in all communities faced with similar addiction 
problems. The joint legal and medical procedures 
in the Alameda County project should produce 
satisfactory results. 


Compulsory Commitment in the 
District of Columbia 


Public Law 764, approved by Congress July 24, 
1956, authorizes the commitment of any suspected 
narcotic user in the District of Columbia who 
after examination by two physicians, one of whom 
isa psychiatrist, is found to be addicted to the use 
of narcotic drugs, to a hospital designated by the 
patient or the Commissioners and approved by the 
court, to be confined there for rehabilitation until 
released, after he no longer appears to need con- 
fnement for treatment, or has received maximum 
benefits from treatment. 

For 2 years after release the patient must report 
periodically to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for a physical examination to deter- 
mine whether he has again become a drug user. 
If the Commissioners find that the person ex- 
amined is a drug user, he shall be recommitted 
for treatment. The law states: “The patient in any 
proceedings under this Act shall not be deemed a 
criminal and the commitment of any such patient 
shall not be deemed a conviction.” 

Compulsory treatment of addicts by all states 
would solve much of the addiction problem. 


Riverside Hospital 


Although a study and evaluation of the New 
York State narcotic law, its enforcement, and 
penal rehabilitation procedures led to enactment 
in 1952 by the State Legislature of an addict law 
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intended to provide mandatory commitment of all 
drug users, regardless of age, doubtfulness of the 
constitutionality of this law as applied to adult 
narcotic drug users, and other practical consider- 
ations, have tended to invalidate its use for in- 
voluntary commitment of persons over 21 years of 
age. 

In July 1952 the City and State of New York 
jointly established Riverside Hospital, adminis- 
tered by the Department of Hospitals of New York 
City for the treatment of drug addicts under 21 
years of age. County court judges may parole 
defendants in the custody of the probation depart- 
ment to be screened for admission to Riverside 
Hospital for treatment. The court may make it a 
condition of probation that an adolescent seek 
admission to the hospital. 

The period of hospitalization varies from 1 
month to more than 1 year. Treatment includes a 
complete physical examination upon admission; . 
gradual withdrawal treatment through the use of | 
Methadon; social case history ; psychological tests; 
psychotherapy; and conferences to determine the 
nature and extent of the program for each patient, 
which may consist of individual psychotherapy, 
group therapy, or general rehabilitation. 

A special school operated by the City Board of 
Education accepts patients up to the age of 21 
years. The curriculum includes specialized voca- 
tional subjects. 

An aftercare clinic operates on a part-time 
basis under the guidance of specialists and volun- 
tary social work aides. Followup care is compul- 
sory for a period up to 3 years for those who are 
expected to benefit from that care. Those found 
unsuitable for further treatment and aftercare 
are returned to the jurisdiction of the courts for 
action as necessary. 

One great disadvantage of Riverside Hospital 
is the operating cost, estimated at more than $30 
daily per patient. 


Other State and Local Programs 


In 1951, the Illinois General Assembly author- 
ized the State Department of Health to establish 
three outpatient centers at recognized hospitals in 
Chicago, properly staffed to treat and rehabilitate 
narcotic addicts, for which $90,000 was appropri- 
ated. The program has been continued, with an 
appropriation of $125,000 for the 1955 biennium, 
plus $30,000 to establish a narcotic investigation 
commission to make a through study and investi- 
gation of the problems of narcotics abuse. The 
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commission in the near future will report its 
findings and recommendations and will draft new 
legislation to be enacted during the current session 
of the Legislature. 

The present Illinois narcotic law requires all 
addicts to register with the State Department of 
Registration and Education. Failure to register is 
punishable by imprisonment for 6 months to 1 
year. A registrant must carry his card at all times. 
Failure to do so is punishable by a fine of $1 to 
$100 or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both. 

The city of Chicago has active rehabilitation 
services to help former addicts obtain jobs, pro- 
vide financial assistance until they find jobs, and 
encourage them to discuss their emotional prob- 
lems with professionally trained staff members in 
an effort to help them understand themselves 
better so as to prevent relapse. 

A Michigan law enacted in 1952 declares that 
any person who unlawfully uses or is addicted to 
the unlawful use of any narcotic drug or drugs 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, subject to im- 
prisonment for 1 year or to a fine of $2,000, or 
both. Although the intent of this law is that any- 
one admitted to an institution under this provision 
shall receive psychiatric and medical treatment for 
narcotic addiction, the law fails to provide for 
compulsory commitment of addicts to an institu- 
tion for this purpose. To become effectual, this law 
must be amended to require medical examination 
of all suspected addicts for proof of addiction and 
for commitment through the courts so that addicts 
will be required to remain hospitalized long 
enough to receive maximum benefits from treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. 

The city of Detroit provides limited rehabili- 
tation services that include group psychotherapy 
and general welfare assistance in an attempt to 
restore former addicts to normal living patterns. 

During the last 6 months of 1956, the sociology 
department of New York University in coopera- 
tion with the New York City Department of Cor- 
rection conducted an experiment in “psycho- 
drama” to study progress in social readjustment 
among prisoners serving sentences for narcotic 
addiction and larceny. Two-thirds of the partici- 
pants, whose average age was 30 years, had never 
held jobs for more than 6 months and had difficult 
personal and family relationships. Many of them 
had served previous prison terms. 

More of those who participated (voluntarily) in 
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the 15 sessions of “psychodrama” passed a “role 
training” test more easily than those who had not 
participated. In the “dramas” the inmates enacted, 
as a sort of dress rehearsal for life, their occupa- 
tional and family role as well as their relations 
with the community. Apparently some addicts can 
attain emotional maturity under careful expert 
guidance. Further developments in this project 
will be observed with keen interest. 

The United States Public Health Service is 
operating a pilot followup clinic in New York City, 
chiefly to gather information for research pur- 
poses. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, in his message 
to the Legislature on January 1, 1957, announced 
a plan to establish in Pittsburgh the state’s first 
“addictive disease” center, which probably will be 
located in a former state tuberculosis hospital with 
a capacity of 110 beds and a nurses’ home. State 
funds will be appropriated for the maintenance of 
this center. 


Community Followup Responsibility 


A United States probation officer in New York® 
reported to the Senate Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in the Federal Criminal Code that because 
of the social stigma attached to drug addiction, a 
former addict cannot let a prospective employer 
know he has been undergoing treatment, or that 
he is a former narcotic user, as addicts are con- 
sidered to be very undependable, unreliable 
workers ; that the refusal of the State Employment 
Service to make a referral of any adult who has a 
history of narcotics use adds to the addicts difii- 
culties; that social agencies have consistently re- 
fused to assist former addicts, and that local 
psychiatrists have refused to treat addicts—even 
those able to pay the fee. Similar frustrations were 
reported from various parts of the country. 

Dr. G. Halsey Hunt, assistant surgeon general 
of the United States Public Health Service, testi- 
fied before the Senate Subcommittee as follows: 

It is our increasingly overpowering feeling that hos- 
pital care is only the first step, and that the local com- 
munities to which the patients return after they leave 
the hospital must, if treatment is to be successful in 
any appreciable number of patients, pick up the ball 


and provide facilities for rehabilitation of the individual 
in his home environment. 


Dr. Harris Isbell told the Subcommittee: 


The main weakness we suffer from is the lack of 
followup treatment. A man may come to us and stay 
for 4% months, and a lot of money is spent on him; he 
then goes back to his local community and leaves our 
jurisdiction. It is hardly appropriate for the Federal 
Government to go into those cities and set up follow- 
through facilities and agencies to aid the addict. 
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A man can go through a period of institutional care 
and leave with all the best intentions in the world, re- 
turning to his community to find there is nothing there 
for him. He cannot get a job, and he has no resources, 
he has nothing. He goes to the social agencies and finds 
that they are already tremendously overburdened with 
many other problems. They are afraid of the addict and 
will do nothing for him, and in order to eat that man 
almost immediately has to drop back into some kind of 
criminal activity. But the minute he goes back into 
criminal activity, he is going to head back to drugs. A 
person going home after a period of institutionalization 
... needs a great deal of help, support, supervision, 
which is, I think, properly the responsibility of the 
community. 


FEEL A DEEP SENSE of responsibility in ap- 
| vesting before this audience of unusual people 

who are united in a constructive effort in a 
world so full of hate and destruction. I feel a 
responsibility in speaking as a representative of a 
relatively small group of people in the professional 
field of psychiatry in this country. Believing that 
our mutual interests and experiences do somewhat 
overlap, I want to talk about your job from the 
point of view of a psychiatrist. 

The Big Brothers program has become an 
accepted and highly respected work where pri- 
marily what good is done depends so largely on a 
one-to-one relationship. In the field of psychiatry 
our total effort is a one-to-one relationship. 

The work of the Big Brothers is constructive for 
many youngsters who would otherwise have no 
chance. So often they are sent to institutions 
which, in so many instances, are blights on our 
social organization. Many youngsters, already so 
distressed and full of confusion, are sent into a 
situation where they are forced to hate the world 
even more. And then we are surprised that they do 
not behave after they get out. The Big Brothers 
tackle this problem at its roots and their purpose 
is to reduce that incidence of hate in youngsters 
who otherwise might be badly mistreated in some 
of our correctional institutions. 

One of your major functions is the responsi- 
bility of interpreting to our communities the prob- 
lems of youth and their needs. An enormous re- 
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A straw in the wind comes from California with 
a report that the Board of Managers of the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations is 
considering a plan to have the juvenile protection 
chairman of the states bordering on Mexico meet 
to discuss mutual narcotic problems. 

These state and local ventures in the field of 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts form the van- 
guard of the large-scale program necessary to 
destroy the incubus of drug addiction. 


sponsibility it is in every large city and in every 
small city in America, because unless the public 
does understand better and we do something more 
constructive about it, we will continue to lose 
ground. We face the unhappy fact that we are 
making new records every year in the incidence of 
delinquency. The Big Brothers is one of the organ- 
izations, and one of the few, whose main purpose 
is to reduce the incidence of delinquency. 

These new records which are made each year in 
the incidence of delinquency should be of concern 
to every thinking American; also the extent of 
troubled family life and broken homes means that 
many youngsters simply do not have a chance to 
get the right kind of start in their early life so 
as to grow up into useful citizens. Increasing 
numbers are running contrary to the rules of 
living as well as the thinking of the rest of us. 

We have speeded up life in so many ways. We 
live in a kind of “rat-race,” a familiar term as 
applied to the daily life of so many people. We have 
speeded up communications and we have speeded 
up transportation. We have accelerated almost 
everything we do. Along with this change of pace, 
we have speeded up divorce and delinquency and 
mental hospital admissions and addictions and 
absenteeism. There are other evidences that we 
really are not getting along very well. 


Helping Troubled Youth a Great Responsibility 


This business of trying to be a friend of a 
troubled boy is a great responsibility. Whatever 
ideas I, as a psychiatrist, might have to contribute 
are based most significantly on the physician’s 
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one-to-one relationship with people who are upset. 
This often applies to your job, too. We have felt 
for a long time, in trying to help people who have 
become emotionally upset, that those of us who fill 
the role of the therapist have to know enough 
about ourselves to control our relationships in a 
very careful and measured way. 

Our ability to achieve a studied, thoughtful 
relationship with another person who is in trouble 
is not merely a God-given characteristic. There 
is a lot of scientific knowledge that those of us who 
have this responsibility can use if we will. 

For a long time in our hospital we have used 
what we call attitude therapy, what we often speak 
of as controlled friendship. It is “controlled” be- 
cause the initiative must come from one person, at 
least initially. It must be measured as to the type 
and the degree of friendship that is given to the 
other person; controlled as to the amount, as to the 
approach and, perhaps most importantly, as to the 
attitude that one should advisedly take toward the 
other person. 

It is an exceedingly great responsibility to try 
to help troubled people. If your job is done as well 
as it can be, it must include the best knowledge we 
have from the scientific point of view of under- 
standing troubled people and then the assignment 
of relating yourself to them in the way that is 
going to be most effective. 

If Iam going to talk about friendship, I suppose 
it would be practical and pertinent to indicate to 
you what I am thinking of in terms of a concept of 
friendship. If one looks for a dictionary definition 
of very simple terms, so often it is totally inade- 
quate to express one’s own concept. To me, 
therefore—and I am thinking here specifically of 
our assignment tonight to talk about the friend- 
ship between a Big Brother and a troubled 
youngster—“friendship” is an interpersonal re- 
lationship to which there is attached a great deal 
of emotion that flows both ways between the Big 
Brother and the troubled youngster. It is a re- 
lationship in which there have to be varying 
degrees of give and take on both sides, an invest- 
ment of interest in each other depending so much 
on mutual interests and activities and beliefs. 


Factors That Affect Our Capacity To Help 


But the types of friendship as we see them in 
ordinary life—and that is what we, of course, 
have to start with—are modified by many factors 
within ourselves, many of which are quite con- 
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scious and, on the other hand, by a great Many 
factors of which we are really not aware. 

So many, many of the things that we do anda 
great majority of our likes and dislikes are not 
predicated on intelligence, but on emotions, and 
emotions that so many times make no sense to 
anyone but ourselves. And our job, of course, is to 
understand similar emotions in the people whom 
we are trying to help. 

Most friendships are healthy, but many friend. 
ships are unhealthy. A great many are idealistic, 
but many are ulterior. If we are going to succeed 
in this job of making friends “scientifically,” then 
the more we can understand about these inter- 
personal relationships, the more effectively can we 
befriend other people. 

A major factor in our capacity to relate to other 
individuals depends so very much on our own early 
development. Infantile and childhood relationships 
which may have been fortunate or unfortunate, 
set the pattern of later behavior. An amazing 
number of people in this world have not the 
slightest idea about how to love, how to care about 
other people, how to give themselves without 
expecting more in return than they do give. 

For better or for worse, many youngsters start 
out in life in a family situation where love was 
pretty nearly unknown and where they were 
rejected. We learn how to love only when we are 
first loved. Those parents who do not care about 
their children cannot teach them to love. Such 
children may therefore go through life unloving 
and, as a result, become unloved and lonesome 
people. Just as some people who stand on the brink 
and want to go in swimming do not because they 
are afraid, there are others who, because of their 
fear of not being accepted (loved), feel the world 
is against them and so feel driven to constantly 
attack. A Big Brother must be able to love even an 
unattractive youngster if he is to be able to teach 
that one to love in return. 

Early family relationships determine how we 
handle our hostilities toward other people. All of 
us have very strong instinctive hostile urges which 
are expressed in so many ways and some of those 
expressions seem to engulf so much of the world. 
There is an enormous amount of free-floating hate 
in various forms and disguises, of pettiness, 
selfishness and jealousy, and the “what’s-in-it-for- 
me” attitude. A Big Brother cannot have that kind 
of an attitude if he is going to be a successful Big 
Brother. He must learn somehow or other to 
handle his own hates. 
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Another complication in personal relationships 
is the personality differences in all of us which 
make some of us too aggressive and which let too 
many of us invest too much in self-love; some of us 
are too passive; some of us need to hang on to 
other people all of the time. It is always so easy to 
see these characteristics in the other guy and so 
dificult to see how strange we are ourselves. As 
Big Brothers we need to try to see them and often 
understand such reactions in ourselves. 


Motives Underlying Our Desire To Befriend 


From our point of view in psychiatry, trying to 
understand the unconscious that I referred to a 
moment ago is the only way we can make sense out 
of a lot of behavior. The psychiatrist thinks of the 
personality as being like an iceberg with only one- 
seventh of it showing. The major portion of the 
personality is submerged in the unconscious so 
that we are not aware of the aspects within that 
large part of the personality. 

Our unconscious has much to do with our likes 
and dislikes and our behavior. We are only able 
to get along in this world because we use certain 
kinds of reactions which defend us from other 
personalities with their likes and dislikes—auto- 
matic responses that help us adjust to each other. 
At times most people dive into their own private 
foxholes. The stress which forces such action may 
create mental symptoms. Each of us at some time 
or other has an emotional reaction that quite 
legitimately could be called a symptom of an 
illness. Without much cause we get overly dis- 
tressed ; we get depressed; we get too excited. We 
have blue Mondays and black Fridays. We are 
disagreeable to anybody around us. We develop 
headaches that have nothing to do with anything 
inthe skull or the brain. All these “symptoms” can 
be emotional in origin. 

As we form friendships, no matter with whom 
they are, we are basically seeking satisfaction of 
our own psychological needs. I am impertinent 
enough to ask you why you are in this job? What 
is your motive? I think it is always healthy to 
inspect ourselves, not in an introspective way that 
is going to incapacitate us, but to try to under- 
stand ourselves as well as we can if we are going 
to try to understand other people. 

Many friendships are based on the need to be 
loved. Among our close friends is a passive kind 
of people who hang on to our hip pocket because 
they want to be loved. They want somebody to care 
about them and we are kind enough to be inter- 
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ested in them—because we “need” such a person. 

Friendships can develop out of a need for sup- 
port—another kind of dependency. Sometimes we 
overrate the importance of independence. In a 
self-evaluation we tend to think of ourselves as 
very independent; actually none of us is really 
very independent. If it were not for my wife I 
certainly would not amount to much in this world 
and I know it, and I would not without my mother 
and my father. And I would not without my 
associates. Alone I could not do what we have done 
together. I am very dependent on them and I am 
proud of that dependence and willing to admit it. 

On the other hand, some people are unhealthily 
dependent. The only way they can get along is with 
a support, a crutch, leaning on somebody else to 
guide them and help them through. In a sense, 
even as adults they have never been able to cut 
their mother’s apron strings. 

Some friendships, curiously enough, distorted 
though they may be, are between people who need 
to be able to hate someone and get away with it. 
That may sound strange, but some of our friends 
are so caustic with us and yet like to include us 
among their friends and regard us as their friends. 
They have so much hostility in their souls which 
they cannot handle very well. They get along only 
when someone who can understand them permits 
them to get by with it and thereby provides an 
outlet for them. 

And so there are a lot of people who in their 
relationships, curiously and in a distorted way, 
seduce to express hate, make love to capture and 
then control. Love is distorted by hate when it 
binds, whether it happens to be expressed toward 
a child or a mate or a friend. 

Another kind of friendship develops from the 
necessity to mother and protect other people. 
Acting as the hen with one chick gives some people 
a kind of satisfaction that they do not find in any 
other way. 

I am not implying that this is necessarily un- 
healthy. I do not think I could say it is necessarily 
healthy either. The most healthy kind of a relation- 
ship is that in which both persons not only can 
love, but recognize also that they want to be loved. 
None of us ever get past the place where we want 
to be loved and cared for by other people. In a 
sense this is dependency, but it ends up, I think, in 
the ideal kind of friendship in which there is this 
mutual give and take that we think of idealistically 
as companionship. 
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We Must Think of Friendship as Therapy 


If we are going to select the type of relation- 
ships the youngsters need, we must think of your 
friendship as a therapeutic tool (a term which the 
physician uses to describe “treatment”). It is a 
very special kind of friendship. It has as its aim, 
first, to supply the needed, but notalways knowingly 
wanted, affection—  understandingly, patiently, 
enduringly, and unsolicitedly. If you have it to 
give, it is up to you to take the initiative to give. If 
the giving of affection does not start with you, 
then it does not start. Immediate mutual inter- 
change does not often just happen like spontaneous 
combustion. 

In other words, the assignment is to help the 
troubled one learn how to love. The little baby has 
to learn how to love. This he does by learning to 
respond when he has the good fortune of having 
parents who love him. While we may call ourselves 
Big Brothers, in reality we are acting as father 
substitutes who try to teach a youngster, who has 
never been loved, how to love. The end result is to 
help him become a social being, capable of forming 
satisfying personal relationships with other people 
because he learned how through you. Hopefully, 
he will find a new way of relating to other people 
by forming a healthy, happy relationship to you. 

Sometimes such an ideal aim becomes distorted. 
I think it is helpful to be objective about ourselves 
if we can and certainly honest enough to consider 
the mismanagements of friendship in therapy. 
Even though the aim is sound and the motive 
idealistic, one ought to scrutinize the failures and 
seek out the reasons for them. 

Sometimes the failures come about because of 
a misconception of the method and the aim. I am 
sure that just good will in your work is nowhere 
enough. One has to recognize the control we must 
exert in our relationships in the friendship that 
we are trying to form. We should not act on the 
attitudes : “out of the goodness of my heart I want 
to help some youngster.” That may be, of course, 
the way to get started, but unless one learns how 
to control what he does with the Little Brother, 
the amount he gives when he gives—in a sense the 
measure of what he gives—then he may miss his 
goal widely. 

Sometimes the misconception has to do with a 
defective idea of what friendship is. Instead of the 
ideal that I have tried to paint of the give-and-take 
relationship which depends upon the development 
of mutual interests and contacts and activities and 
beliefs and so forth, if one has a faulty concept of 
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friendship, obviously he is not going to form a 
“good” one. 


Efforts To Befriend Sometimes Fail 


Failures often are due to motives within one’s 
self, sometimes quite conscious, but much more 
commonly those which are quite unconscious, 
Accept the fact that much that any one of us does 
has an inadequate explanation in terms of our 
conscious understanding. 

To explain our behavior to others—and also to 
ourselves—we can “rationalize.” For instance, | 
give various reasons for doing a certain thing 
which make sense to me but not to anybody else. | 
justify my prejudices, many of my beliefs, many 
of my loves, many of my hates. Anyone else who 
is objective at all can see that my explanations do 
not make sense, though I may be given credit for 
being sincere. This could interfere with a success- 
ful Big Brother relationship. 

There are other devices that we use in our 
efforts to get along with each other. Failures may 
result when we use some of these devices in an 
unhealthy fashion. But, as I have said before, we 
may not realize that we are doing so. Why do you 
want to be a Big Brother? One possible explana- 
tion might be that it represents an unconscious 
displacement from your own home situation. 

This business of displacement, one of the psy- 
chological devices, is really a kind of substitution 
procedure. After a rough day at the office it is easy 
to make the family terribly uncomfortable as a 
result of displacing our feelings about one situa- 
tion to another. 

It is possible that the motive of a Big Brother 
might be a kind of displacement from another 
situation in which he has not had success. He has 
not been effective; he has been disappointed and 
frustrated, and so picks a Big Brother assignment 
as a kind of a substitute. That could be the basis 
for an effort to help a youngster. 

A third cause of failure might very possibly be 
due to the fact that taking on a Little Brother 
might be a way of seeking love which could not be 
found anywhere else. 

I have been in Boy Scout work for more than 
40 years. I have seen some volunteer leaders who 
could not get anybody else to follow them but a 
bunch of youngsters. One of the problems of every 
volunteer organization is what to do about people 
who want to be leaders because they feel this is the 
only way they can get love. 

Then another failure is due to a motive that uses 
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friendship as a vehicle to dominate or to manage, 
just because there is not any other place in which 
that individual feels like a big shot. This differs 
somewhat from the last point, in that one person 
wants to be loved and the other wants to be im- 
portant. These are some of the reasons why some 
of us, in attempting to meet our own recognized 
or unrecognized needs, take on this kind of a job. 

A variation of such motivation operates in those 
who want to make other people dependent on them 
as a distorted way to get attention—an ineffective 
way to get love. 

The failure of so many of us as real parents is 
due to our difficulty in allowing our children to 
grow up and our unwillingness to grow up with 
them. It presents serious problems to the adoles- 
cent when parents assume that they are already 
“grown-up” and depend upon “this is the way my 
mother and father treated me” instead of recog- 
nizing that we are living in a different world from 
our parents. Our youngsters certainly are living 
ina world very different from that of our youth. 
What I did in high school does not apply now to 
what my youngster does in high school. I must 
continue to grow if I am going to carry my re- 
sponsibility most effectively as a parent. 

So many parents have such difficulty in letting 
their youngsters grow up. In an unconscious way 
they want them to stay little children, and so even 
after they have grown into adults they are still 
thought of as children. The Big Brother must also 
let his Little Brother grow and grow with him. 


Many Need Help Beyend Our Capabilities 


There are a lot of failures in our efforts to help 
due to impossible attitudes within some young- 
sters. There will be some who are too sick for you 
to take on the job of being their Big Brothers 
because of difficulties in the lad’s life situation 
which caused serious distortion before a Big 
Brother ever had the chance. But the important 
thing is for you to be able to recognize serious 
psychopathology that is over your depth, beyond 
your capacity of just being a good father, or a Big 
Brother. 

The very nature of some distorted personal- 
ities—each of which requires special techniques in 
treatment if they can be helped at all—is beyond 
the scope of the average layman to handle. 

For some years we have been interested in our 
Kansas Boys’ Industrial School. We have renovated 
tentirely. It used to be one of those God-forsaken, 
800se-stepping places. When the boys went into a 
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mess hall they were required to remain silent 
throughout the mealtime. If they said a word they 
were punished. They abused the boys physically. 

I do not know what is happening in most of our 
state training schools for boys, but I think that the 
punitive approach is still being used in many 
places. Fortunately, though, in Kansas we have 
been able to change that radically into what I 
think is now quite a constructive program of 
rehabilitation. This has been done by acting on the 
belief that these boys are already full of hate. In 
too many institutions we just make them hate us 
more because of the treatment accorded them. 

We recognize in that group, however, many 
youngsters who do need the support of an insti- 
tutional program. The distortion of their person- 
alities is great enough to require expert help, not 
just the good will and help and support of a Big 
Brother who has a good many other irons in the 
fire. I point this out because one of the possibilities 
of failure in your job would be your failure to 
recognize how sick some of these youngsters are, 
how distorted they are in their personalities. 

Then, of course, there are the many “bad” 
reality situations which we cannot alter in terms 
of the boy’s own family life, whether this is pa- 
rental, economic, or something else. 

I am sure I ought to give you pointers on the 
positive aspects of your job from the professional 
point of view. I have reviewed some of the causes 
of failure due to factors in ourselves. But if you 
are going to do this kind of a counseling job, you 
will need professional supervision. In addition to 
scrutiny of yourselves and your motives, you need 
to understand your role as therapists. 

When I say your role as therapists, I am think- 
ing, of course, in terms of my professional ex- 
perience—your work as an amateur who some- 
times needs a “pro’s” advice. What are you con- 
tributing to the situation and how does the lad 
react? How do you react to what the lad does and 
how does this almost constant interflow of emotion 
between you alter the situation and attitudes? 

Often there is the necessity of using some sort 
of discipline. More specifically, one needs methods 
of giving support to an individual whose own 
personality difficulties or weaknesses need positive 
support. In our psychiatric treatment we have a 
term that we call “firm kindness” by which we 
mean to emphasize firmness without in any sense 
being unkind. For instance, we may know that we 
should or should not do some things. With a little 
outside pressure sometimes we will act for the 
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better when without that pressure we would not. 
Hence, the necessity of supporting an individual 
who needs that reenforcement to live up to his 
own self-idealization. 

The Big Brother can profitably review his own 
character attributes. These are not the only 
criteria for effective relationships, but they are 
essential in the helpful performance of the role of 
a Big Brother. Probably most important is a 
sincere attempt to try to understand the other 
person. It does not suffice to say that a boy is 
“bad” or that he is “dumb,” “perverse,” “mean.” 
There are reasons for all of these and just labeling 
him with a descriptive adjective usually suggests 
a lack of understanding. Always the attempt 
should be to determine the “why.” 

Other character attributes that are highly 
desirable are loyalty and an ability to form a 
consistent relationship despite expressions of 
hostility from the other person; willingness and 
desire to be helpful and constructive in solving 
problems; an unlimited amount of patience and 
tolerance. 


Some Criteria of Our Capacity To Help 

Pertinent to the job of the Big Brother is a 
periodic attempt to evaluate his own emotional 
maturity. There are many criteria of this idealistic 
state of personality growth. None of us ever 
reaches a point where we could not potentially 
mature even further. At times it is worth while 
confronting ourselves with some yardstick of this 
aspect of our own lives. Especially is it desirable 
for an individual like yourself who is attempting 
to help a troubled youngster. I would like to 
mention briefly six such criteria. 

(1) Do you find greater satisfaction in giving 
than receiving? This is the reversal of the infantile 
role when we were entirely on the receiving end. 
The adult person must reach a state in his own 
growth where he reverses that role, namely, he 
prefers to give rather than to receive. 

(2) How effective are you in forming satis- 
fying and permanent loyalties? So many people 
make a very good first impression. They seem 
wonderfully fine friends for a short time but then 
they burn out. There are those who are loyal at 
one moment—then disloyal at another one—for 
reasons they cannot even understand in themselves 
and may not even recognize. It is the mature 
person who has the capacity to form permanent 
loyalties which give satisfaction not only to 
himself but to the other individual involved. 

(3) Are you a creative, contributing person? 
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So many persons never mature to the point wher § 


they are either creative or able to contribute of 


themselves. This is more than just a matter of § 
giving of one’s personal time and substance. It 


implies that we reach a point of development 
where we forego much of the self-love that all of 
us indulge in and substitute for it the privilege 
of an adult to create new ideas, to develop new 
plans, to experiment with new methods, and to do 
these for the good of the social order, for our 
family, our community, our nation, our world. 
(4) How effective have you been in learning 


to profit from past experience? So many indivi- f 
duals, probably because of emotional difficulties, f 


go on making similar mistakes again and again. 
They may even recognize that they are making 
mistakes but are unable to alter this behavior. We 
see a good common example in the individual who 
cannot handle his alcohol, who resolves repeatedly 
to do differently, but fails to change. There are 
many common mistakes some of us make in our 
relations with other people, even to the point of 
becoming callous about it, routinely handling a 
situation badly, being thoughtless and inconsid- 
erate, always being late. 

(5) How free are you from anxiety and fears? 
Most of the time are you free of incapacitating 
tension? No matter what our role in life is, there 
are times when we become anxious and tense. 
Unfortunately, too many people stay in this state 
of affairs too much of the time. Their own conflicts 
make it impossible for them to function effectively 
or comfortably and almost always they reflect 
their problems on the people around them. 


(6) Can you accept and make the most of a 


difficult reality situation? There are foxholes in 
civilian life. There are times when the odds are 
very much against us. Some people go to pieces 
under that kind of pressure. Any of us can if the 
pressure is too great. On the other hand, such 
situations are really not uncommon and in some 
degree one’s maturity can be judged by how 
effectively he can take the very rough spots in life. 

Probably the most important emotional criterion 
that encompasses all of the last is one’s capacity 
and desire to love. Here I use love in a very broad 
sense, being able to overcome one’s hostile feelings 
and control them adequately. These are only 
neutralized and handled adequately if one can love. 
Our only way to improve essentially the relation 
ships of people toward each other is for more of 
us to increase our ability to neutralize our hate 
by developing a greater capacity to love. 
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The Discharged Prisoner and the Community 


By JAMES M. REINHARDT, PH.D. 
Professor of Criminology, University of Nebraska 


HERE WAS A TIME in the history of penology 
Tin this country when the need for community 

action and understanding was not a pressing 
matter. Men who were sent to penitentiaries usu- 
ally served long sentences. The average life span 
was relatively short and the span of the prisoner’s 
life was shorter than the average for the popula- 
tion outside. A much larger proportion of im- 
prisoned men died behind prison walls and the 
relatively few who did come out were broken and 
ruined. Men who go to prison today have on the 
average more years to spend outside, or to return 
to prison, than they once had. 

The released prisoner comes out of prison to 
find that his former employer has moved away or 
has no job for him. He has no references that a 
prospective new employer will accept. His own 
children may not know him. If they do, they know 
also that he has been to prison. His wife may long 
since have abandoned him. His property, if he had 
any, may be gone. Such a one is not the center of 
anything; and he is unable to be genuinely con- 
cerned about the misfortunes of others. He has 
missed much of the real adventure of growing up. 
He has often missed the ego rewards of devotion 
to great causes. He must learn to see the world 
as law-abiding men see it. How else can he be 
expected to cooperate in the service of the com- 
munity? How can one have community feeling 
when he must operate on a noncommunity feeling 
level? How expect him to exercise “common sense” 
if he is denied access to the sense common to the 
community? If the discharged prisoner is to be 
socialized, his faulty picture of the world must be 
corrected. He must acquire freedom from de- 
pendence on others’ opinions or other people’s 
wills. He must acquire a new and different concept 
of problem solving as related to work, friends, 
social relations, personal obligations, and love. 


Some Unique Disadvantages 


The released prisoner suffers peculiar disadvan- 
tages. While alocholics, former mental patients, 
and other groups with unhappy backgrounds are 
encouraged to get together and have demonstrated 
the personal advantages of mutual support, any 


attempt on the part of former inmates to meet 
together as a sort of a criminals anonymous group 
would be looked upon by the community with 
certain misgivings. I can quite appreciate that. I 
do believe, however, that community provisions 
for group discussion shared by former inmates 
under proper supervision could be a profitable 
experiment in group therapy. 

For the most part groups that are discriminated 
against are able to organize legitimately for 
counter action. Not so the former inmates. Counter 
action gets them arrested. The discrimination 
against such people may be very subtle. It operates 
within accepted “rationalistic” modes and is pro- 
tected by deep-rooted suspicions and fears. Take 
the matter of job exploitation for example. The 
discharged prisoner may be given menial tasks 
beneath his skills. He may be paid. less than the 
“going” wage, he may be worked longer hours 
without comparable remuneration, and the em- 
ployer may pass successfully as a great friend 
of “ex-convicts.” Such an exploiter may even get 
a considerable amount of free advertising as a 
man who “keeps his trust in the ‘ex-convict’ in 
the face of repeated disappointments and betray- 
als.” All the time he keeps a sword of Damocles 
hanging over the released prisoner’s head. 

A bad physical appearance, a deformity, or a 
repulsive facial anomaly may place a man at a 
marked disadvantage by cutting him off from 
normal social intercourse. Such a one in prison 
dwells upon his misfortune and dreads the return 
to the “cold contempt” of the world outside. Once 
out of prison walls a repetition of crime may 
afford, at least, a temporary escape from unendur- 
able tension. The federal penitentiaries and some 
state prisons have experimented successfully with 
plastic surgery and remedial therapy. I saw 
encouraging evidences of this on my visits to the 
federal penitentiary in Atlanta and at that time 
I was struck by the failure of the community to 
take these simple steps toward the removal of 
such contributors to crime. Even without any 
humanitarian considerations, the economy of the 
measure ought to be appealing. What excuse can 
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a civilized society offer for pawning this obliga- 
tion off on the prison authorities? 


Rehabilitation Impossible Without Acceptance 


Anxiety arises under stress. It becomes chronic 
under prolonged tension states. Organic functions 
are upset. The individual finds it extremely dif- 
ficult to relax. Relaxation comes only with as- 
surance that the man belongs somewhere and will 
not be let down simply because he has a record. 
One of the worst things that can happen to a 
released prisoner is repeated exposure to special 
hazards; for example, where the individual is 
subjected to continued threats of danger or loss 
of job or discriminatory treatment with no per- 
sonal or group means of opposition. 

I don’t mean to argue that the community can 
help the inmate by accepting his past deeds as if 
they were of no consequence—of course not. What 
I am trying to say is that the former prisoner 
should not be perpetually victimized in a com- 
munity after he has served the sentence imposed 
by the court. One thing the community must do— 
it must give him access to people who are or may 
become important to him, and they must be 
socialized people, not desolate “sob” sisters, weird 
curiosity seekers, “tortured” sinners, or ‘‘incor- 
rigible” puritans. 

Unless the community accepts the released 
prisoner as a reconstruction possibility, it will be 
easy to recognize no claim that he makes as 
legitimate. Under these conditions, he is forced to 
act independently, or to join his own kind, or to 
seek the formation of a group congenial to his 
interest. No man is going to live for long in a 
state of worthless isolation. Such a state puts 
unendurable strains on the individual and sooner 
or later encourages chronic suspicion and fear. 
Every normal man in a normal community is 
guided by a frame of reference. He measures 
his conduct by a standard. It must be remembered 
that for many discharged prisoners long accus- 
tomed to imprisonment, such frames of reference 
have little significance. They are external to him. 
They assume personal significance as they are 
used in the satisfaction of need. 

If the released prisoner is to be really a part 
of the community in the social interest sense, he 
must be able to rent a house to live in, he must 
have remunerative work to do, he must know 
where and how to get medical care, he must be 
able to get credit and, above all, he must have 
reliable, trustworthy friends. I am talking now 
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about the released prisoner capable of responding 
to the best the community can give him. There 


su 
are, of course, many people released from prisons | 
who persist in defying every community effort. 4 F en 
community is obligated to protect itself from the § eff 
dangers of such individuals, but it is indeed a § ne 


waste of human energy and community strength 
to allow former inmates who desire to live law. 
abiding lives to return to prison again and again 
by default. 

No community can really “reform” a person 


without accepting him. He must be given the will 2 
and the ability to cooperate. These are first consid- F ay 
erations. He will not be “reformed” until he § g 
acquires a genuine interest in others. He must of 
learn that the only way to face himself is to face F oy 
the world with his heart tempered and stirred 4; 
by the social interest. He must learn to give for f 
the social interest. Those who do not learn this F w 
must surely ask “what is life worth?” di 

This means that the community should know F }, 
something about the discharged prisoner and his F 


experiences. The community must know something gi 
about itself, its courts, its parole system, and its § ]; 
prisons. Intelligent community action can prevent 
or alter the necessity for court action. Without 
intelligent community action, the police and the 
court have no recourse but to arrest, convict, and 
commit. 

The variability and exceptional nature of much 
of the behavior in this complex social life makes 
uncompromising analysis extremely difficult. Insti- 
tutions are in conflict, competition is organized 
along special interest lines, and there are some 
elements of rebellion always at work somewhere. 
In some areas there appear to be few powerful 
integrating forces and no reliable centripetal pull- 
ing power. Hence, the problem of socializing the 
“unsocial” released prisoner involves risk; but 
unless he finds a place in some acceptable and 
acceptably organized group, he may seek refuge 
in a loosely organized predatory mob. 

If community action is to be effective, it cannot 
afford to neglect the released prisoner’s family in 
community social planning. 

Few things depress children so much as to be 
reminded by the parents of the more fortunate 
ones that their father is an “ex-convict.” The 
matter is ruinously reciprocal, for if a man is able 
to be rehabilitated at all, there is something in 
him that hurts when he sees his children living 
his own sentence over again; or, as sometimes 
happens, he stands defenseless while a wife, o 
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son, or daughter, or in-law gathers community 
support for the next attack on him. 

The community that has no enterprise big 
enough for all of its citizens, and no legitimate 
effort open to the challenge of the former inmate’s 
needs, is not going far in the rehabilitation 
business anyway. 


Sponsorship of Legitimate Interests 


The community needs an efficient and intelligent 
way of providing where possible volunteer 
sponsors for parolees and discharged prisoners, 
and just any sponsor is not enough. He must have 
character, intelligence, and personality. Parole 
officers can do very little in the face of a hostile 
or indifferent community. A few good, conscien- 
tious citizens upheld by the community can save 
not only a parole system, but the parolees as well. 
Whatever agency gives special attention to the 
discharged prisoner’s needs, the fact that it 
belongs to the community and is supported by the 
community to meet a wide range of human needs 
gives the released prisoner a sense of belonging. 
In any case, the inmate should be encouraged to 
move in and identify himself with whatever com- 
munity agency he chooses for the expression of 
his own legitimate interests. Without this avenue 
of expression the released prisoner constitutes a 
perpetual threat, for he does not belong to any 
legitimate group. He represents no one, and he is 
unattached to any functioning context of legiti- 
mate community life. It is, of course, easy for 
community leaders and agencies to mix with the 
people they know. It is not easy to reach out for 
the lone minority with a bad name and no status. 
He must be drawn in. He requires something new 
in the community’s capacity for empathy. With- 
out this he will go right on serving time; for 
every discharged prisoner brings some of his 
imprisonment out with him—not necessarily his 
crime but his imprisonment. 

It is well for the community to have an advisory 
council to sit with the parole officer at regular 
intervals and upon any provocative occasion. Such 
a council, which might be representative of com- 
munitywide agencies, could well provide for the 
cultivation of association among people with com- 
parable interests. Few kinds of expression are 
more valuable than that carried on among people 
with some common interest. If the released pris- 
oner is not given a chance to express and develop 
his potentially legitimate interests, he will resort 
again to illegitimate ones. 


THE DISCHARGED PRISONER AND THE COMMUNITY 
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The Socializing Process 


I am concerned here with the socialization 
process. How does the community contribute to 
that process? Reform involves acceptance and ex- 
pression of socially defined norms. The community 
must know how the process becomes effective. 
What are the dominant values? Does the former 
inmate have access to their benefits? The com- 
munity affords the only socialization milieu. It is 
not found in jail, not in prison, not on parole 
alone, not by an arrest, not in the interview, not 
in the psychological test, not in the prison hospital. 
These are necessary, but they do not socialize. 

Is the released prisoner useful to some respect- 
able and significant person or group? Is his use- 
fulness appreciated and rewarded? What is the 
condition of his health, for certainly so small a 
thing as bad dentures can aggravate an already 
aggravated organism. What about his family 
situation? His children’s health? The goal is 
normal living in the community; the problem is 
to make him able and willing to carry a share of 
the community responsibility and contribute to 
the general well-being. The opportunity to do so 
must be suited to the individual need and capacity. 
Maladjustment encourages conflict, evasion, es- 
cape, and new alignments. It must be understood 
that the discharged prisoner ordinarily is not only 
more seriously maladjusted socially than most 
unhappy people, but his maladjustment is of the 
sort which tends to block normal and natural self- 
recovery. 

One hundred inmates selected at random in the 
Nebraska State Penitentiary were asked: “What 
should a released prisoner have a right to expect 
from a community?” In effect, one or more of the 
following desires was given by a substantial 
majority: “left alone,” “not bothered about past 
life,” “not treated like a criminal,” “given the 
same chances as everyone else,” “home and love.” 
A considerable number said that the “chief ob- 
stacle to going straight (was) the multiplicity of 
rules imposed on the released prisoner.” The 
dominant criticisms of community agents were: 
“crowding religion down your throat,” “always 
demanding a concession,” “putting up a front,” 
“playing to the community big shots,” and “lack 
of true interest.” These inmates expressed a keen 
interest in some kind of group action—opportuni- 
ties to talk things out with other people informally. 
Most of them objected to being made dependent 
upon experts, and to having their life histories 
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unfolded as a condition of sharing the benefits of 
society. 


Accepting the “Exceptional” 


A sense of acceptance by a whole community 
or at least a substantial part of it gives the 
individual a positive feeling of social worth that 
outweighs all other considerations. The real ques- 
tion is, how does the released prisoner fit into 
this diversity of community life. Where is he an 
asset? If he can be worked out of the case status, 
the deviation may be put to work for the com- 
munity. Once this is achieved, the problem is about 
as close to entering the solution stage as it will 
ever be. 

One of the community’s difficulties is the fact 
that while it recognizes the right of deviancy in 
the other members of the population every deviant 
manifestation on the part of the former inmate 
becomes a matter for special study or special con- 
demnation. It should be remembered also that 
discharged prisoners differ widely in their experi- 
ences and in their views of themselves and the 
world about them. Some of them have been big 
cogs, some have lost their cog status, some have 
never been cogs at all. In any case, the individual 
is outside the normal functional pattern. He needs 
to be “recogged,” but in the community wheel 
instead of the mob wheel. The court, penitentiary, 
the parole officer cannot do it alone. They are 
specialists. They represent the community inter- 
ests, but from the point of view of the specialist 
dealing with an abnormal. 


Getting Anchored in a Changing Community 


The community is a part of a larger social 
system. It is a system that ebbs and flows and 
changes. In this system the released prisoner can 
easily remain unanchored. He can move about 
with the social flow without ever being reclaimed 
or even noticed until he violates a law. He must 
be anchored at some point in the community and 
the anchorage must be natural and confident. It 
is not enough merely to leave his conversion to 
the social interest in the hands of experts, no 
matter how good they are. 

It should be remembered that today even the 
small village community is a complex social sys- 
tem, and in the larger urban areas the complexity 
is too confusing to submit to any monolithic 
organization. 

For a number of years the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons has been experimenting with a prerelease 
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program designed to better prepare the former 
inmate to live outside. Under this program Citizens, 
businessmen, lawyers, law-enforcement and parole 
officers, and other representatives of the com. 
munity interests talk things out with the inmate 
prior to release. Whatever the values of this sort 
of prerelease program, they may be largely nul. 
lified where there is no “preacceptance” program 
in the community. 

The Nebraska State Prison is now experiment- 
ing with a program designed to prepare the com- 
munity to deal effectively with the particular kind 
of releasee that it is about to receive. Let me quote 
briefly from a Nebraska Prison Administration 
statement on the program: 

_ Many civic groups are very anxious to visit a penal 

institution. It it this indirect approach that brings one 

new friends. Groups that come here usually eat their 
meal in the inmate dining room. Before or after a tour 
of the institution they meet the staff of the institution. 

In this time we speak of the program, the part it plays, 

and the future goals. We are here stimulating statewide 

interest. Staff members are available to speak and 
present programs before civic and church groups. 

One man in the community respected for his views 
and in contact with all branches of the community is 
the minister. Sometime back we invited representatives 
from each denomination represented in the population 
of the prison. They were told of the religious program 
and encouraged to visit their own people. We found 
good interest and they left with a feeling of respect for 
our efforts. Regular seminars dealing with inmate prob- 
lems while confined and after release are neccessary for 
a successful program. 

We are now in the planning stage of a new release 
program. Six communities have been selected for experi- 
mental yuo. The communities are about fifteen 
thousand each in population and they include both rural 
and town areas. Into this community will go a staff 
member looking for people and groups who are interested 
in this type of work. A committee will be formed with 
each group sending a representative. One of the com- 
mittee’s a will be to secure a job for the 
releasee and to find him a place to stay. They will make 
themselves known to him and will give him assistance in 
making an adjustment. 

The variations in methods of parole and release 
and in evaluations for parole may increase the 
burdens of community action. So-called conditional 
pardon, for example, ordinarily carries no enforce- 
ment powers or supervisory provision. In some 
states the paroling and pardoning powers have 
been combined under the chairmanship of the 
governor. Generally, such boards have little time 
or training for predicting the parole success of 
an inmate. In still a few states parole is included 
under the governor’s powers as an act of clem- 
ency; while some states handle pardons, paroles, 
and probation under the same administrative 
authority. Unfortunately, the pardon is sometimes 
used as a substitute for parole. Moreover, parole 
boards vary widely in the evaluation standards 


used and the protection provided for parolees. 
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There are altogether more than 50 different 
conditions for parole in the various parole juris- 
dictions. There are 50 or more “‘do’s” and “don’ts,” 
“musts” and “must nots.” More than half of these 
represent invasions of the field of ordinarily 
legitimate behavior for ordinary citizens in the 
ordinary course of everyday living. One inmate 
said to me: “I’d rather be here in the pen taking 
the rap with the rest of them than to be on parole 
and have no rights at all. You can tell them to just 
forget about parole for me. I’ll serve my time.” 

Parole rules often take away the last chance 
for tensional releases without which rehabilita- 
tion is impossible. They close the door to com- 
munity living for the released prisoner. In one 
instance a parolee was denied the privilege of 
attending a party with law-abiding friends in a 
bordering county. Well, he might as well have 
gone any way, for he got drunk and broke his 
parole that night. 

Finally, it should be said that crime thrives in 
disorganized and immorally infected areas. The 
community that tolerates such places cannot ex- 


pect much in the way of developing a genuine 
community interest in its former prison inmates. 
Moreover, the modern community spirit breaks 
down without definite positive action in the com- 
munity interest. This action must be democratic 
and it must include every capable member. The 
children of the lowest family must be drawn into 
the communities’ activities for children. It is 
doubtful if any broad community program of 
democratic action will ever be sufficient alone to 
give the average discharged prisoner a sense of 
anchorage. He will be, certainly for a time at least, 
a focal point of personal and group conflict. The 
community must devise ways of dissolving such 
conflicts where they appear and with instruments 
appropriate to the particular need. In the larger 
communities gang ways and feuds—political and 
otherwise—give opportunity for expression to the 
released prisoner who is denied expression in 
legitimate ways. The infested places and the con- 
flict areas which encourage a return to criminal 
ways must be brought under the control of law 
and order. 


Sentencing Goals: Real and Ideal 


By SOL RUBIN 
Counsel, National Probation and Parole Association, New York City 


criminal courts is undoubtedly the reconcilia- 

tion of the goals of uniformity and individ- 
ualization. At first glance it may appear that the 
goals are in conflict, and that the conflict produces 
poor sentencing. This is a complaint which is 
made from time to time, and gross examples of 
disparity in sentences are easy to find. 

The argument then runs that in sentencing and 
correctional treatment in the modern era of cor- 
rections uniformity is no longer the principal 
goal. The aim is to individualize; that is, to depart 
from uniformity. Yet, when sentences differ, those 
who are responsible for correctional treatment 
complain that the differences in sentences create 
difficulties. It is hard for them to justify to com- 
mitted defendants the disparity which these de- 
fendants see in their sentence as compared with 
others where, to them, the situation is the same 
& comparable. Justified or not, the belief of a 
sentenced defendant that he has been unfairly 


(ex OF THE KEY problems of sentencing in 


treated as compared with others in like position 
obviously produces a resentful attitude that com- 
plicates the problem of treatment. Indeed, the 
initial impulse on his part is to reject treatment 
which is based on an unfair disposition. 

In theory at least, and probably in actuality, the 
difficulty is not as great as it appears. We should 
refer not to “uniformity” but to equality and 
consistency. In American law equality is as much 
the goal as uniformity, and uniformity is calmly 
sacrificed where it is considered inimical to equal- 
ity. For example, it is, of course, common to treat 
women, in some situations, differently from men; 
and, in certain instances, minority groups— 
whether religious, racial, or other—receive special 
protection. Thus, the correctional process is differ- 
ent for children than for adults. A revolutionary 
step was taken with the establishment of juvenile 
courts. Juvenile court laws declare that children 
who commit acts which are exactly the same as 
the crimes committed by adults shall not be 
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deemed criminals or treated as criminals. We thus 
depart from uniformity to provide for children 
(and for other classes) a protection which we 
consider to be necessary for their welfare; that 
is, we have attempted, in a sense, “equalization” 
through giving added protection to the immature, 
disadvantaged, or less protected. The same prin- 
ciple applies in our dealings with individuals. 
Adequately done, we can thus substitute a true 
equality for the false, of which Anatole France 
bitterly wrote, “The law in its majestic equality, 
forbids the rich as well as the poor to sleep under 
bridges, to beg in the streets, and to steal bread.” 

We turn, then, to sentencing in criminal courts. 
The concept of individualization means that the 
defendant is to be dealt with in terms of his entire 
makeup, his personality, his experience, the na- 
ture of the offense he has committed. The offense, 
then, is only one part of the case. Hence, in the 
light of modern treatment goals, another individ- 
ual who has committed the same act should be 
dealt with differently. It is possible to interpret 
this to a defendant provided he can be satisfied 
that he has not been victimized by biases operating 
quite aside from his own makeup and act. If he has 
been dealt with objectively, on the basis of informa- 
tion about him which the court had, his claim of 
unfairness cannot be maintained, even to himself. 

There is, in fact, no contradiction in sentencing 
goals, if we keep in mind that by “uniformity” we 
mean not that all sentences shall be alike, but 
that defendants shall be treated equally. The 
central problem in sentencing, then, is to attain 
a sound, consistent individualization, to achieve 
the rehabilitation of offenders. 


Unjust Criticism: The Form of Sentence 


Because the problem is difficult, and not yet fully 
resolved, criticism of sentencing practice is easy 
and common. As in all things, criticism is a sharp 
way of looking at things, and therefore—tright or 
wrong—a useful adjunct of study. 

An article by Sheldon Glueck published in the 
December 1956 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION points 
out what is certainly true, that disparities in 
sentencing exist and that extreme illustrations of 
disparity can be found. It explores several paths 
to sentencing reform which we shall consider. 

Professor Glueck writes :1 


We get back to fundamentals when we contrast the 
statutory fixed punishment provisions with the indeter- 


1 Sheldon Glueck, “The Sentencing Problem,” FEDERAL PROBATION, 
December 1956, p. 16. 

2 “Long Prison Terms and the Form of Sentence,” NPPA Journal, 
October 1956, particularly p. 849. 
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minate sentence that allows scope for discretion. A fixej 
punishment provision expresses the legislature’s view; 
as to the relative gravity or harmfulness of the crime jp 
question. It stresses the criminal act rather than the 
makeup of the offender or his chances of reform or 
recidivism. While the statutory indeterminate sentence 
also expresses the legislature’s view regarding the 
relative gravity of different crimes by providing varied 
minimum and/or maximum limits, the basic aim of the 
indefinite sentence system is to provide that the actual 
sentence in the individual case, taking account of the 
makeup and situation of each offender, can be tailored by 
the judge (and to some extent by the parole board) 
within the framework of a maximum or a minimum 
limit, or of both. 


And a little further on the following: 


The statutory basis for individualization is the 
maximum-minimum indeterminate sentence provisions 
within which the judge will prescribe the specific 
sentence. 

It is simply not true that the basis for individ. 
ualization is the minimum-maximum indeter. 
minate sentence. First of all, individualization is 
achieved through a choice of forms of sentences— 
probation, suspended sentence, fine, or commit- 
ment. But if we consider the form of commitment 
alone, of course the statutory basis for individ- 
ualization is not the maximum-minimum indeter- 
minate sentence nor is it only that form of sen- 
tence. All that the statement means is that an 
individual so committed is subject to release be- 
fore the end of his term, at the discretion of a 
parole board. But almost half of the 48 states have 
the so-called definite form of sentence; that is, a 
sentence with a maximum fixed by the judge and 
without a judge-fixed minimum. As I show else 
where, parole under this form of sentence is 
probably more flexible (individualized) than 
under the so-called “indeterminate”? commitment.’ 

Nowhere in the United States do we have 
“fixed” sentence systems in the sense that parole 
is not permitted. 

But there is more to it than that. Professor 
Glueck in his article refers to an analysis he once 
made of sentences by judges in Massachusetts. He 
found a great variety of sentences and concludes 
that 

Even if the best available information regarding the 
characteristics and background of the offender were laid 
before the judges as a basis for the exercise of their 
discretion—and this is not uniformly the case—they 
could not possibly tell, in advance, that it would take 
X from 2% to 3 years to reform, Y from 2% to 3%; 
A from 40 to 45, B from 42 to 45; or, if deterrence be 
stressed, that X’s punishment should be half a year 
shorter or longer than Y’s because they respectively 
need these different sentences to frighten them into not 
repeating their crimes or the public requires this fine 


distinction to deter it from violating the various laws. 
Such ultraprecision is on its face irrational. 


Indeed this is true. The interesting and most 
revealing fact about it, however, is that these are 
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sentences imposed under the indeterminate sen- 
tence system or, since we should not use this poor, 
undescriptive term, minimum-maximum sentenc- 
ing. In fact, a more recent survey made in Massa- 
chusetts came to the conclusion that it is the very 
presence of the minimum term (the chief char- 
acteristic of the “indeterminate sentence”) which 
so dislocates sentencing and the judge’s approach 
to it that this peculiar and “irrational” variety 
in commitments occurs. The reason is that by 
fixing a minimum term the judge governs parole 
eligibility so that the result is not only disparity 
in maximum terms—which a parole board can 
shorten on an individual basis—but also disparity 
in the time of parole eligibility. Under the 
“definite” sentence, parole eligibility is uniform; 
itis equal, for example in the federal system where 
all prisoners are eligibile for consideration when 
one-third of the maximum term has been served. 
And since under such a system parole eligibility 
usually occurs earlier than under the minimum- 
maximum commitments, the latter is the form 
affording less opportunity for individualization 
by the parole board. 


Shall We Give up Judicial Sentencing? 


Professor Glueck quotes the following state- 
ment with approval: 

The sentencing tendency of the judge seems to be 
fairly well determined before he sits on the bench. In 
other words, what determines whether a judge will be 
severe or lenient is to be found in the environment to 


which the judge has been subjected previous to his 
becoming an administrator of sentences.® 


By implying that the sentencing tendency not 
only is well determined, but hardly changes, the 
quoted statement implies too much. Many, many 
judges have surely become wiser about the behav- 
ior of defendants, and have, indeed, become wise 
about their own behavior thereby. They have 
improved their sentencing practice. Certainly we 
encounter judges who start on the bench with 
little understanding or appreciation of the merits 
of probation, and hardly ever use it. In time, how- 


laid B ever, they use it more and more. The National 
_ Probation and Parole Association is distributing to 
take all sentencing judges in the country a publication 
4° produced by its Advisory Council of Judges, 


tntitled, Guides for Sentencing, which is a useful 
educational tool for improving sentencing among 
judges. It is based on the assumption that judges 


* For example, see “Appellate Review of Criminal. Sentences,” by 
mn E. Sobeloff, Journal of the American Bar Association, January 
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do change, and will change if the proper materials 
are presented to them and experiences are properly 
understood. We readily agree that the material 
heretofore made available to them on this very 
important matter has been all too meager and, 
for most judges in the country, has been non- 
existent. But the education of judges in sentencing 
has been sparse not because judges do not learn, 
but because the educational materials have not 
been supplied. 

In Professor Glueck’s article the issues are so 
drawn as to point toward a major conclusion: to 
improve sentencing we ought to take away from 
judges, in part or substantially, the discretion 
they now have in it. Thus the judge-fixed maxi- 
mum sentence is condemned as a “fixed sentence,” 
as though it were rigid, and excluded parole. And 
the thought that the sentencing biases of judges 
are an inevitable and persistent trait certainly 
implies a wish to reject this role of the judge. 

In fact, it is stated early in the article: 


History has shown that the entrusting of undisciplined 
discretion in sentencing practices can lead, at worst, to 
tyrannical abuse of power and, at best, to erratic 
decisions.‘ 


Does Professor Glueck mean that the discre- 
tion judges have today is an “undisciplined dis- 
cretion”? Apparently he does, else why introduce 
the thought in the context of a discussion of 
current practices; and we cannot accept his prop- 
osition that it leads “at best, to erratic decisions.” 
This is an utter rejection of the possibility of 
sound sentencing by judges. He also writes 


If, in fact, a reasonably sound individualization cannot 
be accomplished by the means at hand, then, despite the 
lofty aims of modern correctional philosophy, and re- 
gardless of the most elaborate investigations and case 
histories, the system will not work.°® 


I read this to mean that the “means at hand” is 
judicial sentencing supported by presentence in- 
vestigations, and that as a system it cannot work. 
What else can it mean? 

Professor Glueck suggests that there are several 
ways of attempting to achieve a rational sentenc- 
ing discretion. The first is review of sentences by 
an appellate body. He minimizes the possible 
contribution of this technique, although others 
take a different view.® 

The second device referred to is legislative 
criteria ; that is, detailing in the statute the factors 
to be used by the judge in arriving at his sentence. 
Professor Glueck considers this device also insuffi- 
cient for the purposes of reform. He would rely 
mainly on another device—prediction tables—to 
which we shall turn presently. But also involved 
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in this program are implications and assertions 
about presentence investigation and their value 
to sentencing, and these require discussion first. 
We shall see further what his concept also implies 
for the role of the judge in sentencing. 


Worth of Presentence Investigation in Sentencing 


Whatever value the prediction tables might 
have, it is of interest to us that their advocacy is 
combined by Professor Glueck with the strong 
implication that they replace presentence investi- 
gations. At one point in the article he writes: 

Such tables, being based upon an analysis of results, 
would induce judges to individualize in terms of 
objectified, systematized, and relevant experience, instead 
of attempting to arrive at decisions from a mere reading 
of a presentence report covering a great deal of infor- 
mation without knowing which parts of it are really 
relevant to subsequent behavior.’ 

Later on he suggests that the judge ought to 
sentence by (a) use of a prediction table to choose 
between alternative dispositions, plus (b) adding 
an element of vengeance. The latter element is 
surprisingly suggested in these words: 

Although there may be some question as to the wisdom 
of doing so, the judge can pay tribute to local indigna- 
tion, and the claims of retribution and deterrence either 
by fixing a high minimum sentence, where this is 
possible, or by imposing so long a sentence that even a 


third of it satisfies the judge’s assessment of the values 
of retributive and deterrent justice in the case at bar.*® 


And that is all; because, says Professor Glueck, 
beyond those limits lies the therapeutic sentence, 
which “must be left to later administrative dis- 
cretion.” What faith does Professor Glueck him- 
self place in the prediction tables if when the 
chips are down he is ready to alter the “predicted” 
disposition by throwing the book at the defendant 
(adding unwarranted punishment), although, in 
his words, “there may be some question as to the 
wisdom of doing so.” 

Professor Glueck’s position is that the judge 
needs only the prediction table to make his limited 
decision. Of course he declares he does not reject 
presentence investigation as an aid to sentencing. 
However, the impact of the statement of his views 
in the FEDERAL PROBATION article is to minimize 
the purpose and importance of the presentence 
investigation, almost to extinction, or, at most, 
to make it an auxiliary aid in support of a predic- 
tion table. 

The prediction tables and the way in which they 
are described contain the assumption that the 
purpose of sentencing is to make a choice among 


Op. cit., p. 23. 
8 Op. cit., p. 28. 
® Op. cit., p. 22. 
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probation, suspended sentence, fine, and imprison. 


sus 
ment. This is a faulty view of sentencing. In fat > >? 
sentencing involves a great deal more. set 

The presentence investigation is not a tod ” 
merely to assist the judge in making this decision, N 
Soundly done and soundly considered, it is af. 
diagnosis of the defendant’s total situation 
self, by which the judge decides not only that he th “ 
will, for example, place on probation, but what 
the elements in the treatment plan will be; and by - 
it the probation service is guided to treatment. If "3 
the disposition is a fine, it is a guide to the amount § tab 
of the fine and the method of collection. If the hep 
disposition is commitment, the presentence investi- 
gation is a guide not only to length of commitment, . 
but also to the institution with respect to shaping a 
its correctional treatment for the individual. 

Of course, there is an element of prediction in 7 
the presentence investigation and in the judge's a 
sentence. It is prediction based, however, on a 
close study of the innumerable dynamic factors Pe 


making up the life of an individual. Certainly 
there are more factors to be accounted for than 
are contained in a prediction table. Indeed, since 
Professor Glueck pays tribute to the discovery of 
the multiple causation of criminal behavior, it 
cannot be denied that the presentence investiga- 
tion is the best way we have to find and evaluate 
the multiplicy of factors in the individual case. 


What Help From Prediction Tables? 


Professor Glueck cites the prediction table he 
developed in 1930 for the then Massachusetts 
reformatory : 


In addition to industrial habits preceding entrance to 
reformatory, the following five factors, among these 
of greatest relationship to postparole conduct, were 
then employed in the construction of a table which judges 
could use in the sentencing of offenders: (1) Seriousness 
and frequency of prereformatory crime; (2) Arrest for 
crimes preceding the offense for which sentence to the 
Reformatory had been imposed; (3) Penal experience 
preceding sentence to the Reformatory, and (5) Mental 
abnormality.® 


Query: if the judge knew that an offender hai 
a record of no prereformatory crime, no prior 
arrest or commitment, no mental abnormality, 
and a mediocre economic history—would he dare 
to sentence on that basis? 

Professor Glueck writes: 


Suppose that the judge, upon consultation of this 
series of predictive tables, found that Prisoner 
according to past experience with other prisoners who 
certain relevant respects resembled X, had 9 out of 10 
chances of continuing in crime if sent to prison, 8 out 0 
10 if sent to a reformatory, 6 out of 10 if committed to 
the industrial school, 5 out of 10 if placed on straight 
probation, and 3 out of 10 if subjected to probation with 
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.— suspended sentence. Clearly, the judge would have very 
pertinent organized data in the light of which to indi- 
vidualize; that is, to discriminate scientifically among 
several alternatives, and to choose the one most suited to 

the particular offender with an eye to the basic target— 

yecidivism or reform.’° 
Not a bit. Something else is clear—that there 

is no instrument today, certainly not this one, 

that could tell that any individual would have 

“5 out of 10 [chances of success] if placed on 

straight probation, and 3 out of 10 if subjected 

to probation with suspended sentence.” 

It should also be observed that the prediction 
‘tables are a hypothesis rather than a reality. We 
do not have prediction tables that are of current 
practical use in corrections, and it is questionable 
whether they could be made practical. Prediction 
tables would not be the same in state and federal 
courts, as is recognized in the article. The factors 
would not be the same for adults and juveniles; 
they would be different from one state court to 
another and from one institution to another. New 
tables would be needed if the probation or parole 
law were amended, or if staff were added to the 
probation department or to the prison, etc. 

Each of these factors would alter the sentencing 
situation. The great limitation on the practicality 
of prediction tables is that they are rigid and 
mechanical in a setting that requires great flexi- 
bility and judgment in a relationship with human 
beings. A judge, in sentencing, must consider not 
only the individual defendant, but the resources 
of his court, particularly the probation depart- 
ment by which he knows the measure of service 
that can be granted to a defendant if placed on 
probation ; and he must also know the institutional 
resources. None of these things are unchanging. 
It is impossible for them to be unchanging and 
it would be unsatisfactory if they were. An “un- 
changing” institution is one which, by virtue of 
lack of change, is deteriorating, one which is not 
striving to achieve an improved course. Since 
these factors are constantly changing, the predic- 
tion tables not only are in the process of losing 
their validity, but cannot take the place of the 
judge’s judgment with respect to the balance of 
quality in the institutions, in the probation service, 
and in the community resources. The judge must 
consider all of these in arriving at his sentence. 
But none of them enter into the prediction tables. 

Stress is constantly laid on the disparity of 
sentences. Disparity does not necessarily mean 
failure of prediction. For example, it is obvious 


Op. cit., p. 28. 


that there is a substantial disparity in the relative 
use among judges of probation, or suspended sen- 
tence. However, we find that in general the weight 
of success in these cases is a high one. By and 
large about 80 percent of probationers succeed. 

That is pretty successful prediction. But it does 
not rest there. We also know that on the average 
most judges do not use probation as fully as they 
should and there are a number of judges who 
hardly use probation at all. It is certain (we do 
not deem it necessary to demonstrate this cer- 
tainty, but it can be readily done)—that the use 
of probation can and must be increased for a 
sounder use of our correctional resources and a 
more effective rehabilitative program. Will pre- 
diction studies help judges increase their use of 
probation? Will prediction studies give them con- 
fidence in the individuals being sentenced? It is 
doubtful, and Professor Glueck neither suggests 
it nor discusses it. This problem does not appear 
to be involved in the concept of prediction tables. 
But it would appear that a prediction table would 
encourage a judge or parole board to look upon 
defendants or prisoners coldly. Defendants are 
dehumanized by it. Such dehumanization, and the 
inevitable listing of greater or lesser risk in every 
case would, if anything, have the result of greater 
severity of sentencing, hardly what we need today. 

There is another limitation of the prediction 
tables, and a practical reason why mechanization 
of sentencing, even if adopted, would hardly over- 
come judicial bias. Assume that judges A, B, C, 
and D each received from prediction tables reports 
of equal rating on four defendants. Would these 
judges sentence in identical ways? It is obvious 
from reading Professor Glueck’s statement about 
the biases of judges that their disposition would 
be as different with the prediction tables as they 
were in the illustrations he used. Judges today 
receiving exactly the same kind of presentence 
investigations from probation officers of equal 
competence sentence quite differently. 

There is still something else which is over- 
looked. As we have observed, the prediction tables 
and Professor Glueck’s description of their appli- 
cation involve the rejection of the judge’s role in 
any but a mechanical capacity. If the judge is to 
add anything else, it is implied, it would be the 
element of his own bias. It is hardly necessary to 
put into words the proposition that the judge is 
not merely a source of bias; he is a source of 
judgment, as well, and his judgment is not lightly 
to be dismissed. We all know judges whose sen- 
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tences are sound and objective, whose contribu- 
tions to correctional treatment are humane and 
socially worthy. We have every reason to believe 
that sentences generally can become closer to that 
standard and to the goal of equality as judges 
receive the assistance and educational material 
that can be made available. 

If the prediction table were auxiliary to the 
presentence investigation, if it told something 
about the defendant, it would be an important 
adjunct to it. Many psychological and intelligence 
tests are used in corrections and other fields to 
discover information about individuals. None of 
them are used as principal guides to decisions. A 
prediction table (or better, an “experience” table) 
that was a means to discover a defendant’s char- 
acter or traits would be valuable. But a prediction 
table that simply measures a rate of risk really 
tells very little. Evidently it is Professor Glueck’s 
view that the purpose of the presentence investiga- 
tion is principally to obtain information so that 
various factors can be rated in accordance with 
the plan of the prediction tables. It is as though to 
say: The understanding we obtain by the pre- 
sentence investigation is not enough; but no 
matter, we can do with even less. 

To sentence arithmetically, totaling points for 
a few factors among the many characteristics of 
the defendants, adding a pinch or more of punish- 
ment to suit one’s taste, judges would not have to 
be lawyers, they would not have to be wise, and 
they would not have to be judges. 


A Practical Approach to the 
“Unresolved” Problem 


How then do we consider that the unresolved 
problem of sentencing can be best and most ef- 
fectively approached? The problem is, again, to 
afford discretion to a judge in sentencing so that 
we may achieve at the same time both equality 
and individualization. Although it may be thought 
momentarily that the two goals confound each 
other, the fact is that philosophically and prac- 
tically the problem of sentencing becomes easier 
to resolve when the two factors are considered. 

Returning to the thoughts expressed at the 
beginning of this article, if individualization is 
thought of together with the element of equality 
of treatment, it becomes necessary for the judge 
to examine his own attitude so that the effort 
will be to eliminate his biases, because only in that 
way does equality achieve its meaning. 

To relieve oneself of bias is difficult for anyone, 


but is not impossible and certainly it responds t) 
a conscientious effort. The Guide for Sentencing 
referred to earlier states as follows: 


(The judge) should strive to view himself and his 
position objectively to prevent himself from falling int 
any of the bias categories, which impair the functioning 
of a sentencing judge. It is not an easy matter for ap 
individual to see clearly his own intellectual and 
emotional biases, biases of which few persons are free, 
More than any other professional, a judge is in a position 
to impose the pattern of his personal reactions on the 
individuals over whom he has some control. A sentencing 
judge, particularly, risks the danger of becoming 
convinced that both as a man and as an official he js 


omniscient and omnipotent. Moderation and objectivity — 


should be his goals.... 
And elsewhere: 


In the presentence investigation reports are gathered, 
organized, and analyzed the significant data in the 
history of the defendant. A factual and diagnostic case 
study gives the judge the instrument essential to 
achieving objectivity in his final judgment. 


The presentence investigation has a value far 


greater than the recognition it receives from Pro. 
fessor Glueck. It not only helps in selection of a 


disposition, but has all of the additional values ff ‘ 


referred to above. In corrections it is, in fact, the 
embodiment of the depth of understanding which, 
with all its limitations today, is the pride of the 
sciences dealing with human behavior. The law 
cannot afford to reject it. How do we improve 
sentencing, achieve equality, improve correctional 
treatment? Not by making punchcards of defen- 
dants, but by increasing the judge’s knowledge of 
the defendant’s makeup; not by making card 
punchers of the judges, but by providing them 
with the dynamic facts upon which they can base 
a human understanding of the defendants and a 
human understanding of their own attitude to 
ward defendants. 


None can deny that, at present, judicial sen-f 


tencing leaves much to be desired. The goals we 
refer to are not well attained. But the remedies 
are, rather than prediction tables, adequate pro- 
bation service, to which we are slowly reaching; 


clinical services; well considered materials on sel- f 


tencing, which are beginning to be developed; 


elevating the quality of criminal courts and crim} 


inal court judges; closer rapport between criminal 


court judges and correctional services. Further: 


more, there are defects in sentencing for which 
no blame lies with the judges; we need more 
flexible sentencing, probation, and parole laws. 


There is no mechanical magic to call on. The road } 


is that of conscientious endeavor to improve oul: 
selves, our understanding of defendants, and the 
continuous humanization of corrections. 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


YouTH CORRECTIONS ACT SENTENCING PROVISIONS 
The Federal Youth Corrections Act has been in operation 


since January 1954 in all judicial circuits except the 


Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Texas and Louisiana in the 
Fifth. In the indicated excepted areas it has been available 
to the district courts since October 1956. 

The sentencing provisions of the Act have been 
generously and widely employed by the courts and their 
construction of those provisions is reflected in the nature 
of the judgments imposed, more numerous, of course, in 
those areas where the Act has been in effect longer. 
Diverse judicial views regarding the manner in which the 
sentencing provisions may be applied in individual cases 
are natural. What follows here stresses the difficulties 
which beset administrative officers and the Youth Division 
of the Board of Parole with some of the judgments 


imposed, and compares such judgments with the related 


provisions of the two Acts, namely, the Youth Corrections 
Act and the Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

The principal difficulty arises from judgments reflecting 
a finding of juvenile delinquency which order commitment 
under the Youth Corrections Act for an indefinite period 
under Section 5010(b), Title 18, United States Code. A 
few comparisons will suffice. (1) Whereas a juvenile 
delinquent cannot be held beyond his minority, one com- 


| mitted under the referenced statute can be held for 6 years 


in custody and under supervision. (2) The term of com- 
mitment of a juvenile delinquent is shortened by credit for 
good conduct, in contradistinction to one committed under 
the indicated statute who receives no such credit. (3) Both 
juvenile delinquents and committed youth offenders may be 
paroled at any time, but the former can be recommitted 
only in the event the conditions of parole are violated, in 
contrast with a youth offender who may be returned to 
custody if the Youth Division “is of the opinion that such 
youth offender will be benefited by further treatment in an 
institution, ete.” 


Section 5010(a), Title 18, United States Code, reads: 


“If the court is of the opinion that the youth offender 
(one under the age of 22 when convicted) does not 
need commitment, it may suspend the imposition or 
execution of sentence and place the youth offender on 
probation.” 


This section has been invoked by the courts in two ways. 


- | In one case the court ordered commitment under Section 


5010(b) for an indefinite period, suspended its execution 


and placed the youth offender on probation for 2 years. 


Fifteen months afterward probation was revoked for mis- 


conduct and the commitment under 5010(b) reinstated. In 


all other instances, as reflected by the records of the 
Bureau of Prisons, where courts have resorted to probation 


- for youth offenders they have suspended imposition of sen- 


tence (commitment) and granted probation initially. When, 

subsequently, probation has been revoked the courts have 

ordinarily ordered commitment under Section 5010(b). 
Section 5010 bears the caption “Sentence” and the sub- 


Ualantings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judicary, 
a : States Senate, Eighty-First Congress, First Session, on S. 1114 
dS. 2609, October 5, 6, and 7, 1949. 
Mace Judge, District Court of the United States, District of 
a Judge, Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
ief Judge, Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit (retired). 


paragraphs thereof have been referred to, and are re- 
garded as, alternative provisions available to the courts 
in youth offender cases. In connection with the Hearings’ 
on Senate Bill No. 2609 which became the Youth Cor- 
rections Act, certain jurists active in the drafting of the 
Bill explained its provisions. Judge Bolitha Laws’ stated: 


“As to sentencing of youth offenders, in addition to 
the judge’s present power to place on probation or to 
sentence under existing statutes, the bill gives him 
three alternatives in handling offenders under 24.” 


Note: It is clear from statements immediately succeeding 
the quote that the alternatives are 5010(b), which restricts 
custody and supervision to 6 years; 5010(c), which au- 
thorizes commitment exceeding 6 years; and 5010(e), 
which permits a 60-day commitment after conviction for 
rai, diagnosis. The age limit was later reduced to 


In the same Hearings Judge John J. Parker*® spoke thus: 


“It (The Act) does not interfere with the power of 
the judge ... but gives him merely an alternative 
method of treatment of those people. (He) may still 
admit the youthful offender to probation. He may still 
give ... the punishment prescribed by existing stat- 
utes. ... All that the bill does is to provide that if in 
his judgment and discretion, he thinks the offender... 
is one that can be treated with advantage under this 
bill, he can sentence him under this bill instead of 
under existing law.” 


And one of the drafters of the Act, Judge Orie L. 
Phillips,* in an article in the March 1951, issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION, concluded his analysis of the sentencing pro- 
visions with this terse statement: 


“Thus, it will be seen that the court in its discretion 
may, in the case of a youth offender, either grant pro- 
bation, commit him to the (Youth) Division, or sen- 
tence him under other applicable law.” 


The core of the quoted statements is the alternative 
methods from which the trial court must make a choice in 
imposing judgment on a youth offender. As aptly stated by 
Judge Phillips, the choice may be either probation, or 
commitment for treatment and supervision, or commitment 
as provided by the statute under which conviction was had. 
Thus it is clear that one method must be chosen, and only 
one. It follows, then, that the case hereinbefore mentioned, 
in which commitment was made under Section 5010(b) 
with execution suspended and probation granted, which 
was later revoked and the initial commitment reinstated, 
contravened the indicated principle that the court’s power 
is restricted to the choice of one method. By the same token 
there is reason to analyze what occurs in the second class 
of cases where the court places the youth offender on pro- 
bation which is later revoked and commitment ordered 
under Section 5010(b). Probation is first granted, in the 
words of the statute, “if the court is of the opinion that the 
youth offender does not need commitment.’”’ Thus a choice 
is made by adopting probation in lieu of commitment. 
Assume that probation is revoked and commitment ordered 
under Section 5010(b). The language of that statute is 
that “If the court shall find that a convicted person is a 
youth offender” it may commit him thereunder. The 
judgment of conviction and sentence, or suspension thereof, 
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must follow closely after conviction under the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. When the judgment of con- 
viction is followed by the grant of probation it represents a 
choice of alternative methods of disposition. And when 
probation is revoked and commitment under that statute 
ordered it appears that the youth offender is in somewhat 
the same situation as the fellow who ate his cake and had it 
too. In other words he enjoys the grace of probation 
initially and later the benefits of the special treatment 
provided for committed youth offenders. In fact a youth 
offender in such situation appears to derive an additional 
prerogative inasmuch as the total period of custody and 
supervision is shorter than that of an offender committed 
after conviction. This by reason of the mandate in the Act 
in Section 5017(c), Title 18, which provides that: 


“A youth offender committed under Section 5010 (b) 
of this chapter shall be released conditionally under 
supervision on or before the expiration of four years 
from the date of his conviction and shall be discharged 
unconditionally on or before six years from the date of 
his conviction.” Italics ours. 


If, therefore, an offender remains on probation for 2 years 
and is then committed it appears that authorized custody 
cannot exceed 2 years, even though the Youth Division 
might not consider him a promising prospect for con- 
ditional release at the termination of that period. Further- 
more, the computation of the permissible maximum period 
of custody and supervision, by starting with the date of 
conviction as required by Section 5017(c), supra, results 
in crediting the period of custody with the period of 
freedom on probation. This contrasts sharply with the fact 
that a probationer is not serving a sentence and is not 
credited with time spent on probation toward service of a 
sentence later imposed. These factors induce the idea that, 
perhaps, the framers of the Act intended that if com- 
mitment were made at all it should follow promptly after 
conviction. At least, preferential consideration favoring 
the committed probation violator in such case in contrast 
with the offender who enters custody after conviction 
cannot be imputed lightly to the legislators. 

Upon the foregoing observations it would seem that when 
probation is granted to a youth offender the choice I 
the alternative methods of sentencing has been exercise 
and that, consequently, upon revocation of probation, a 
further choice of commitment under either Section 5010(b) 
or Section 5010(c) is not open. That view would avoid 
the incongruity arising when a probation violator is com- 
mitted under either of those sections, namely that the 
period of custody must be computed from the date of 
conviction as directed by Sections 5017(c) and 5017(d). 

‘ = 5010(b), Title 18, United States Code, provides 


“If the court shall find that a convicted person is 
a youth offender, and the offense is punishable by 
imprisonment under applicable provisions of law other 
than this subsection, the court may, in lieu (thereof), 
sentence the youth offender to the custody of the 
Attorney General . . . until discharged as provided in 
Section 5017(c), etc.” 


This section has been invoked by a number of different 
district courts after a law violator under 18 years of age 
has been processed under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act and the court has found him guilty of juvenile delin- 
quency. The prescribed penalty under that Act is limited to 
the grant of probation or commitment for a period not 
exceeding minority, but in no case for a period longer than 
possible if the juvenile had been prosecuted as an adult. 
Section 5034, Title 18, United States Code. The practice 
referred to was discussed in this column in the December 


1955 issue, but continued resort thereto by the courts seems 
to justify some further emphasis here. 

The indicated procedure which directs commitment as, 
youth offender after a finding of juvenile delinquency 
reflects a desire on the part of the courts to secure for 
particular juvenile delinquents the treatment and training 
accorded committed youth offenders. The same purpose can 
be realized in lawful manner if the court will order con. 
mitment as a juvenile delinquent within the limits of 
Section 5034 and recommend correctional treatment under 
the Youth Corrections Act. That was made clear in the 
Attorney General’s memorandum No. 62, to all Unite 
States Attorneys, promulgated when the Act was placed 
in operation in January 1954. 

That the commitment of a juvenile delinquent under 
5010(b) lacks any authorization is clearly demonstrable 
by reference to just one factor which conclusively distin. 
guishes one Act from the other. 

The Youth Corrections Act defines a “youth offender’ — 
as a person under 22 years of age at the time of conviction, 
And conviction is defined as “the judgment on a verdict 
or finding of guilty, a plea of guilty, or a plea of nol 
contendere.” This is the language and terminology of 
prosecution under regular adult procedure. Such words 
as conviction and verdict, common to a criminal proceeding, 
are not found in the Juvenile Delinquency Act. Instead, it 
is clear that a juvenile proceeding is in no sense a criminal 
action. The Reviser’s Notes explanatory of the language of 
mon wag Delinquency Act (Section 5033, Title 18) read 
as follows: 


“This revised section and section 5032 of this title 
were rewritten to make clear the legislative intent that 
a juvenile delinquency proceeding shall result in the 
adjudication of a status rather than the conviction of 
a crime. 


It is significant, too, that the Youth Corrections Act 
specifies that nothing therein shall be construed as 
amending, repealing, or affecting the provisions of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. Each Act is independent of the 
other. And, as already stated, if courts in certain cases 
wish the juvenile delinquent to have the benefit of youth 
treatment it is attainable through commitment as provided 
by the Juvenile Delinquency Act with the added recom- 
mendation that the subject be exposed to treatment and 
supervision as provided under the Youth Corrections Act. 
Commitment in such form will do no violence to either Act. 

Section 5010(c), Title 18, United States Code reads: 


“If the court shall find that the youth offender may 
not be able to derive maximum benefit from treatment 
by the Division prior to the expiration of six years 
from the date of conviction it may, in lieu of the 
penalty of imprisonment otherwise provided by law, 
sentence the youth offender to the custody of. the 
Attorney General for treatment and _ supervision 
pursuant to this chapter for any further period that 
may be authorized by law for the offense or offenses 
of which he stands convicted or until discharged by 
the Division as provided in section 5017(d) of this 
chapter.” 


In a half dozen cases courts have imposed sentence under 
this section of less than 6 years, in one instance for 1 year 
and 1 day. The section is set out solely to emphasize the 
fact that by its terms it may not be used unless (a) the 
court concludes that treatment in excess of 6 years 18 
required and (b) that the statute violated authorizes 
imprisonment longer than 6 years. Statements by Chief 
Judges Parker and Phillips at the Hearings on the Act, 
referred to earlier, make it perfectly clear that when 
Section 5010(c) is invoked the definite sentence imposed 
must exceed 6 years. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


PROBATION 
(London) 
Reviewed by ROBERT W. CASSIDY 


“Generic Training for Social Work,” Anonymous (De- 
cember 1956). Commencing with a statement made by a 
speaker at the National Association of Probation Officers, 
the author quotes: “The wisdom of the wise and the 
experience of the old is worth more than the theory of the 
' yung—and the keenness of the inexperienced. But by 
combining both in a common pool, the total worth is ten 
times greater than before.” With this po of departure, 
the author explains the training received by him in a course 
called the Carnegie Course in Applied Social Studies at 
the London School of Economics, which has apparently 
been instituted in recent years. Acknowledging the value 
of the wise and experienced worker, he did want to dispel 
some misconceptions that had arisen concerning “deep 
casework courses” and as to the matter of the nature and 
use of supervision of the student. 

What is interesting about the article is the description 
of the pedagogic method in the course. Its essential core 
_ was the integration of theory and practice. Two days a 
week the student attended lectures in such subjects as 
human growth and development, social influences on be- 
havior, problems of health and disease, psychiatry, social 
administration, law and court procedure. In addition, the 
student attended discussion groups led by experienced 
members of the service into which the student planned to 
enter. The rest of the week was spent in a practical work 
agency. During the year the student has two placements, 
the last of which is the field of work into which the 
student intends to enter. On the alternative agency place- 
ment the student is given as much freedom of choice as 
possible. Apparently the social work course described is 
a l-year curriculum. 

The remainder of the article describes the values of 
supervised field placements with limited caseloads. 

“Bedfordshire,” by Frank Dawtry (December 1956). 
This article concerns itself with an attack by the chairman 
of the Bedfordshire Quarter Sessions Appeals Committee 
on specific activities of a probation officer. This attack 
caused considerable official concern. In the case that 
precipitated the discussion, it appears that the defendant 
and his counsel did not receive a copy of the probation 
officer’s presentence report 3 days prior to disposition as 
required by English law. Secondly, the chairman criticized 
the probation officer for making a recommendation as to 
disposition, quoting the recommendation: “Unless the 
accused can be compelled to accept rehabilitation at some 
training center I am of the opinion that a term of impris- 
onment is the only alternative to bring him to his senses.” 
_It was apparently the chairman’s position that proba- 
tion officers have no authority to make recommendations 
and that he should give only the facts and leave the deci- 
sion solely to the sentencing court. To do otherwise, “That 
is not English poten, the chairman stated. 

he National Association of Probation Officers took a 
contrary position, which position received considerable 
_ Support from the Lord Chief Justice in a speech given by 

im, and from various judicial journals: Justice of the 
Peace, the Magistrate, and the Law Journal. The As- 
Soclation’s position was summarized thus: “The probation 
officer’s duty is to prepare for the guidance of the court 
4 report on all the circumstances of an offender the court 
18 about to deal with. The probation officer would be 


failing in his duty if he did not have the courage to say 
when he felt some drastic treatment was necessary. The 

robation officer, however, knows that his report may well 

e rejected and it is fully recognized that the decision 
about the treatment of any offender must be made by the 
court...” As for the fact that defendant and counsel did 
not have the report as required by law, it was stated that 
this is the responsibility of the court. 

As to the position of the Chairman, the Lord Chief 
Justice said, “. . . nonsense.” Quoting the Chief Justice’s 
speech: “. . . considering the really magnificent work 
which probation officers generally speaking do, there is no 
better person to go to for assistance in that way than a 
probation officer to give you the facts. If you are asking 
a probation officer for his opinion, surely it is right that 
he should state his opinion perfectly frankly to you, and if 
he thinks from his knowledge of the boy or the man that 
prison is the only thing now ... why in Heaven’s name 
should he not be allowed to mention it?” He indicated 
further that the court is under no obligation to follow 
any such opinion from a probation officer. The ultimate 
decision is still in the court. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“Supervision of the Problem Drinker on Probation,” by 
Robert W. Asher (March 1956). This paper discusses the 
elements which experience and study have indicated are 
feasible in working with problem drinkers who are being 
supervised in an adult probation setting. The author feels 
that there is probably no agency better equipped to treat 
these “offending” cases than a well-trained, properly- 
oriented probation staff. There is enough authority to keep 
the majority of cases available for treatment; there is 
also enough knowledge of casework, enough growing skill, 
and enough diagnostic training to detect when other 
professional aid is indicated and to use appropriate 
resources. 

The attitude of the supervising officer is very important. 
It is ee that he be convinced that the alcoholic 
is treatable and can be helped. He must attempt to under- 
stand the probationer and must work toward the develop- 
ment of a healthy relationship. This relationship must be 
supportive at first. Under no circumstances should the 
officer attempt to live the probationer’s life. If the proba- 
tioner will talk, the officer should be a good listener; 
early interviews need not be consciously therapeutic. There 
must be no smug pity for the alcoholic, paternalistic 
attitude or emphasis of authority; any of these roles is 
likely to cause the alcoholic to withdraw and will be sterile 
of positive results; the alcoholic is extremely sensitive and 
prone to suspicion. It is well to avoid early diagnosis and 
classification. The problem drinker will more readily discuss 
himself relaxedly when he finds someone genuinely 
interested in the how and why of his alcoholism. The first 
decent, dignifying experience that has befallen him in years 
may be his relationship with the probation officer. Rigid 
standards of conduct should not be established. Drinking 
“slips” may be expected. It has taken from 10 to 30 years 
for the alcoholic to develop his problems. Remembering 
this should invoke the officer’s utmost patience. 

In supervision, the probation officer will find that if the 
probationer still has close family or relationship ties, or 
friends who fall more nearly within the range of acceptable 
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conduct, he may be generally considered more treatable neglect their children or who commit serious offense 
than those without such ties. There is greater need for represent a threat to the family itself. Even a woman who 
broad than for deep therapy; only a small proportion of works is held responsible for both her home and her jo} 
all cases of alcoholism actually require psychiatric and must not neglect her child in favor of her job. 
attention. Of course there should be constant underlying A prerequisite to establishing an effective program of 
effort to arouse in the probationer a desire to do something rehabilitation is an understanding of the causes of female 
about his excessive drinking. Referral to agencies special- antisocial behavior. Social workers have noted the per. 
izing in areas where the alcoholic’s greatest needs seem to sistent and depressive presence of loneliness and unhap. 
lie should be made when indicated; such organizations as piness of delinquent girls and women. They are often 
vocational rehabilitation agencies or Alcoholics Anonymous defiant or possess an underlying feeling of futility which 
should be utilized when the organization and the alcoholic the author feels comes from feeling unworthy and bad, 
are acceptable to each other. Several manipulative tech- Although some are of limited intelligence and education, 
niques may be used as occasion dictates. These include use as a group they are neither feeble-minded nor mentally jl], 
of the county hospital and particularly the jail setting, Their backgrounds too often show that they were placei 
with or without recourse to the services of an alcoholic away from home as children and that they try to escape 
rehabilitation clinic at various points during the period of into bad marriages. “Because of their unhappiness and 
the probation. When a probationer’s “slip” begins to take their inability to relate well to other people, these girls 
on the aspect of a prolonged spree, and when normal have been mired deeper and deeper in trouble, unable either 
persuasion has failed, the simplest course of action is to to bear themselves or to stop their antisocial acts, always 
interrupt the spree by means of a brief incarceration; the searching for someone or something strong enough to stop 
probationer usually accepts this technique and may even them. But freedom for them can come only from within; 
propose the taking of such a measure. The periods of each must find her own way to personal freedom... .” 
hangover and initial sobriety are often fruitful of mutual Promiscuous sex behavior characterizes the background 
insight into the facts behind the drinking problem. of many women offenders who commit the more violent 
Mr. Asher’s helpful paper concludes with this summary crimes. 
statement, “Acceptance of the individual, helping him to This excellent article ends with a review of the types of 
accept himself and others, and helping him to recognize casework skills and techniques which have proved most 
his problems and to overcome them or learn to live with effective in rehabilitating the female offender, in directing 
them—all these, if achieved by self propulsion, and only her activities into constructive channels and_ behavior 
then, are the essential ingredients of rehabilitation.” which will satisfy her needs and make for happiness ina 
wholesome, personal, and community setting. 


“Casework With the Female Probationer,” by Genevieve 
C. O’Connell (January 1957). Women to be effective in & 
NPPA JOURNAL working with delinquent girls or women offenders must § 
have the special knowledge of female psychology and §— 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. CovENTRY behavior patterns in addition to the usual casework skills, F 9} 
F community resources, and other resources of the probation 
officer. The problem of female delinquency, referred to by 


CED ieee one authority as an “iceberg problem” since its greater 
“Female Criminality,” by Walter C. Reckless (January proportions are hidden beneath the surface, is more serious 
1957.) The social roles played by each sex in society, their than that reflected in criminal statistics which reveal only 
constitutional and psychological differences, and their the legal delinquency. The marked increase of sexual 
different social positions largely explain the differences in promiscuity among young girls with the resultant large 
male and female criminality. A comparison of the ratio of number of births of “out of wedlock children” are two 
male to female arrests in the United States in 1955 (8to1) alarming problems. 
with the ratio of male-female prisoners received from Women often avoid prosecution frequently just because 
courts in the same year (18 to 1) reveals that the female they are women—on shoplifting, burglary, petty larceny, f ti 
does not receive the full impact of criminal justice, namely, or public intoxication. They are seldom arrested ot § 
an executed sentence, as does the male. A comparison of prosecuted for homosexual activities or submitting to 
offenses charged against the sexes indicates that arrests criminal abortions although both are law violations. 
for burglary, automobile theft, and robbery are outstanding © Some casework factors and experiences are discussed in 
male offenses, whereas the ratio drops in crimes in which relation to the importance of establishing a helpful, non- 
females are more prone to participate, as sex offenses, judgmental relationship with the female offender. There 
liquor law and narcotic violations, and murder. Women are must be a readiness to accept her as she is and to help her 
seldom involved in organized, gangster-type, political or to understand that she will be given every opportunity to 
racketeering crimes, or in the white-collar crimes of big make a satisfactory social adjustment. 
business. ee The offender frequently must be taught the acceptance 
Other conclusions reflect that female criminality is of standards of personal hygiene and dress and trained in 
grossly underreported particularly with reference to the wise use of money. Employment placement ani 
shoplifting, abortions, murder, thefts by servants, offenses subsequent aid and adjusting to her work are other 
against children, and poisoning of husbands. Women more problems requiring wise understanding guidance. Problems 
than men offenders use deceit in their criminal acts; women related particularly to females are discussed, such 4s 
tend to select victims from persons or groups close to them. emotional disturbances characteristic of the menopause 
The author’s concluding proposals, which to your and pregnancy. ; 
reviewer appear largely theoretical, are for an effective “Girl Repeaters,” by William W. Wattenberg (January fF 
operational theory for the treatment of women offenders 1957). The major finding of a Detroit research projet 
on probation, in correctional institutions, and on parole. studying girls and boys coming to the attention of the f 
He recommends less use of the inquisitorial approach, a police Youth Bureau was that “. . . conditions in the home 
need to “underexpect” their rapid success or response to and especially the existence of a feud between a girl am 
treatment. Women require more than do men to be trusted her mother are more determining factors for continued 
and encouraged. They can be led more easily into assuming qelinquency after one arrest for girls than for boys...’ 
altruistic roles and responding to appeals to their better Care was taken to distinguish between a factor which is > 
selves than can their male counterparts. cause of misconduct and one which is linked to repeating f 
“The Psychology of the Female Offender,” by Mazie F. Open expression of dislike of home and parents Waf 
Rappaport (January 1957). “Female offender” is defined much more frequent among girls than among boys. For 
to include the promiscuous girl and the negligent mother boys, attitude toward the father was the key predictor 
in addition to those women and girls who have been legally future delinquency; for girls, the mother was the importatt 
adjudicated violators of the law. Because the family parent. Generally speaking, incorrigibility and truan’® 
remains our basic social unit, prostitutes, women who from home were frequent offenses charged agails! 
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repeaters, whereas the charge of larceny or sex offense was 
more common among nonrepeaters. The repeater tends to 
be a member of a regular group which engages in organized 
theft or in other “perverse” behavior. Among girls low 
mentality as estimated by police was discovered as a 
predictive factor in repeating. An interesting contrast was 
found between boys and girls; boy repeaters often gave 
the impression of slovenliness whereas girl repeaters were 
generally rated as fastidious or overdressed. Direct 
economic pressures were to be more closely linked to boys 


repeating, although the economic pressures on girls were 


worse than those on boys. 

The relatively greater significance of mothers in the 
lives of girl offenders, the higher proportion of charges 
brought by parents of girls, and the common behavior 
pattern built around dancing and peer groups suggested 
that. casework services designed to reduce home tensions 


‘would aid in reducing delinquency of girls. In contrast, 


up work delinquency prevention programs appeared to 


‘be most effective in keeping boys out of recurrent trouble 


with the law. 
“Shoplifting: Its Symbolic Motivation,” by Fabian L. 


Rourke (January 1957). It is estimated that 100,000 thefts 
'a week, reaching a yearly total loss of $75 million are 
committed 


in the United States. Of the 7,000 thieves, 
shoplifters, and dishonest employees arrested in New York 
City in 1 year, 10 percent were considered as professional 
thieves, less than 3 percent stole for material gain, or 


stole property for their own use. Some emotional difficulty 
appeared to be the basic cause for the thefts in the other 
87 per cent. 


Because of this last fact, attempts were made to handle 


psychologically the offender, where advisable, in an effort 
to eliminate repetition of thefts. Many apprehended in 
-which there was no obvious motive for stealing were 
-given psychological treatment without cost as an alterna- 
‘tive to prosecution. Eighty shoplifters were so treated in 


a 5-year period, all females, ages from 15 to 63, the 
majority between 18 and 25. The basic motivation of 


thefts in this group fell into four categories: Stealing as 


a symbolic sexual gratification; stealing as a means of 
gaining status or acceptance; stealing as a means of 
satisfying an unconscious need for humiliation and punish- 
ment; stealing as a means of gaining revenge against the 
parents by bringing disgrace upon the family name. Case 
histories illustrating each classification of shoplifter men- 


tioned complete the study. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by WAYNE KEYSER 


“The Juvenile Court and the Child,” by Eileen Young- 
husband (October 1956). The author has had 20 years’ 
experience as chairman of the London Juvenile Court and 
approaches the problem of the treatment of the delinquent 
child from the standpoint of the court magistrate. She also 
takes a look at the Juvenile Court as seen through the eyes 


of the child and the parents. Do the families coming before 


the magistrate understand the treatment as well as the 


judicial functions of the court? The author thinks not. To 


most families, the court is a forbidding institution to 


_ which the children are taken when all other efforts toward 


compliance fail. They see the court as a place where guilt 
is established and punishment fixed. The courts are 
symbolized in the minds of many as the punishing gods and 
the avenging fates. The concept of avenging justice persists 

rough association with the traditional role of the courts. 
The fact that juvenile courts work for the welfare of the 


| child is largely overlooked. Many parents with traditional 


attitudes toward authority see the court as a means of 
bringing their children into line without getting at the 
a. problems that caused the delinquent act in the first 


The author states that there is no escape from the 
‘xercise of authority in a society such as ours where large 
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numbers of people live together and are bound by rules or 
laws for their common convenience. There is a need for 
juvenile courts to make judgments. Frequently the court, 
as a community institution, assumes the position of the 
“wise parent” upon failure of the child’s own parents who 
are either unwise or inadequate to deal constructively with 
their problems. In any court, the components of fear, guilt, 
and aggression will be much in evidence. A wise magistrate 
seeks to arouse fear and guilt in some people and to allay 
it in others. The author says, “we are authority reassuring 
that things are not so bad, so blameworthy, as they seemed. 
Or else we may be saying in effect that this is the boundary 
limit of behavior which is permissible in the community, 
and that to go on crossing it will have to mean being taken 
out of the ordinary community for a time.” It is this 
boundary setting authority with parents and children in 
which the court uses discipline and authority in the same 
manner as a wise parent. The authority with which the 
magistrate is vested can be used either constructively or 
destructively and the author frequently refers to “benign” 
ey as a desirable characteristic of the juvenile 
court. 

In reality, magistrates are very much like ordinary 
people, that is to say, very much unlike avenging gods. A 
magistrate must grapple with his own prejudices about 
people and offenses. Until he understands himself, his 
prejudices and his shortcomings, he will be handicapped in 
working with others. The author is aware that the 
knowledge of human behavior is not complete but with the 
knowledge now available, magistrates and probation 
officers should be trained for their work and to use the 
resources of professions such as psychiatry and psychology 
to improve their understanding of the child. 

There is a gradual change in community attitudes, 
particularly toward juveniles who come before the courts. 
There is less clamor now for punishment and a better 
understanding of the purpose of the court in acting for the 
welfare of the child. Some insight into the welfare function 
also is being gained by the children and families who are 
brought into court. The probation officer, through the use 
of casework methods, is of invaluable help toward fostering 
better knowledge of the work of the court. 

The author believes that a family and child welfare 
service should be established to treat family problems and 
antisocial behavior on the part of the children. By com- 
munity work with families that need the service at an 
early stage, it should be possible to avert the delinquent 
behavior of many children who today are brought into 
court. These agencies would work with rather than for 
people and many of the decisions would be jointly reached. 
Should the child welfare agency and the family disagree or 
fail to make progress, there should be ready access to the 
juvenile court. The undertaking of social services for 
children and families as a measure for preventing delin- 
quency seems to have merit; however, the author does not 
describe in detail the proposal for such service and there 
are many questions as to organization, intake procedures, 
and financial support which are left unanswered. 

“Justice and Welfare in Juvenile Courts,” by W. E. 
Cavenagh (Gctober 1956). The author is a lay magistrate 
at Birmingham and a member of a local education 
authority. In his article he examines juvenile court 
conditions and suggests possible means of improving 
processes for child care. He states that, “The true 
character of the juvenile court is best observed when it is 
looked at as a slightly modified version of the adult court 
rather than what it is not—an ad hoc device for furthering 
the child welfare provisions of the postwar welfare state.” 
The well-intentioned provisions of the Act of 1933 
authorizing a separate court for juveniles have sometimes 
meant small or awkwardly arranged rooms in which all 
interested persons mill around or sit at a large table. In 
interviewing several children about their court experience 
after they had been committed, the author found that they 
could say which of the people was the magistrate, although 
they had very little recollection of the progress of the 
proceedings or what the magistrate had to say to them. 
Any attempt to give advice or to admonish the child was 
lost to the intense anxiety of the moment as to what the 
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order of the court would be and its meaning to the child. 
Court aides such as the clerk, because of their activity, 
impressed some children as having much more to do with 
deciding what the order would be than was actually the 


case. 

Juveniles almost always admit the charge in court and 
the work of sifting evidence is, therefore, at a minimum. 
The important task is what is to be done with the young 
offender to steer him from a future criminal career. 
Regarding the child before the court the author says, “the 
defendant’s view of the probabilities is strictly related to 
legal ‘justice.’ He has a scale running from a fine on his 
first appearance through probation to a period in a remand 
home and ending up in the approved school. There is 
considerable discussion about the place of individuals on 
this scale. The discussion is realistic, the forecasts err on 
the gloomy side. There is usually no suggestion, certainly 
none amongst the younger boys, that any considerations 
other than justice on the one hand and mercy on the other, 
enter into the decision. They at least are quite clear about 
the nature of a court.” While the Act of 1933 instructed 
that “every court shall have regard to the welfare of the 
child” most families coming before the court are unwilling 
to accept treatment based on needs rather than on the 
relative seriousness of the offense. In the end, the amount 
of “welfare treatment” is likely to bear more relation to 
the size or persistence of the offense than to the social 
needs of the offender. 

The author suggests several alternative methods of 
treating delinquency, none of which are entirely satis- 
factory to him. One method being tried in England as 
well as in the United States is informal police supervision. 
This is questioned by magistrates and probation officers 
as a procedure which fails to regard the child’s rights to 
justice by a court and deprives him of the benefits he 
might receive from court social services. The author also 
doubts the value of setting up noncriminal courts for 
children, as has been done in some continental countries, 
believing that they would not protect the child from the 
stigma of having been in court or under guardianship. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Probation 
(Germany) 


Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


The January 1957 issue consists of a number of reports 
on a conference that was held last October in Goslar, Ger- 
many, under the name Arbeitstagung fiir Straffllingen- 
hilfe (conference on aid to offenders). This conference was 
sponsored by the Bundeszusammenschluss far Straffalli- 
genhilfe (national federation for aid to offenders), a new 
organization which was created in 1954 for the purpose of 
coordinating the work of various public and private 
agencies dealing with the rehabilitation of offenders, 
especially prisoners’ aid societies, agencies for presentence 
investigations, and various religious and social service 
organizations that are active in the correctional field. The 
president of the federation is a retired Catholic prison 
chaplain, Prelate Buchholz in Bonn. The organization has 
maintained close contact with the German probation 
association whose activities may be classified as “aid to 
offenders” if that term is given a broad interpretation. 

An address by Professor Rudolf Sieverts (Hamburg) on 
“Straffalligenhilfe vor der Verurteilung” (presentence aid 
to offenders) deals with the problems of pretrial detention 
and presentence investigations. The speaker discusses 
various emotional and nervous disorders that may result 
from pretrial detention. He concludes that pretrial 
detention should be used only as a last resort (which is also 
the intention of the code of criminal procedure as amended 
in 1950); that judges and prosecutors should consider the 
abnormal frame of mind of detained persons when dealing 
with them; that social caseworkers should be employed in 
all detention jails in order to assist in individual and 
family problems; and that opportunities should be created 


for constructive work and recreation in order to minimiy 
the abnormal effect of the detention. In regard to pm 
sentence social investigations, the speaker discusses varioy; 
important questions concerning personnel, organization, 
and procedure. A previous article by the same author 
this subject has been recently reviewed in FEDERAL Ppp. 
BATION (March 1957); at this time it may suffice to say 
that Professor Sieverts is the leading German authority 
presentence investigations; he advocates a_ specialize 
service, trained personnel and uniform regulations on 
statutory basis, most of which is lacking at present. 

“Straffalligenhilfe Wahrend des Vollzuges (aid to of. 
fenders while undergoing sentence) by F. Gundermam 
(Kaiserslautern) expresses the philosophy of a man wh 
is serving as a prison chaplain on a part-time basis. The 
prison inmate is viewed primarily as a person in need of 
help; the speaker emphasizes a need for respecting the 
dignity of the human being and for empathy and careful 
listening where the chaplain or caseworker is concerned, 
In regard to other aspects of prison administration, le 
mentions a need for more constructive activities especially 
in reference to work, recreation, reading, and religious 
ceremonies. 

“Straffalligenhilfe nach der Entlassung” (aid to of. 
fenders after release) by Dr. F. Bauer, (Frankfurt) is, 
speech by an openminded and well-informed government 
official who believes in rehabilitation (Resozialisierung) as 
a principal aim of criminal law administration. Going 
somewhat beyond the scope of a mere discussion of aid to 
released prisoners, the speaker reviews a variety of 
legislative proposals concerning criminal procedure and 
correctional administration as well as the legal and social 
status of the former prisoner. He favors abolishing the 
ancient distinction between Gefangnis (imprisonment) and 
Zuchthausstrafe (penal servitude) which lingers in 
German criminal law today. Penal servitude is supposedly 
a more severe form of imprisonment, reserved for heinous 
crimes and hardened criminals. It is automatically followed 
by a loss of civil rights. Where rehabilitation is taken 
seriously, there is no room for this kind of punishment. 

The so-called police supervision of former prisoners is 
another ancient European institution that comes under 
critical review. A legislative committee on criminal law has 
proposed substituting a supervision by social caseworkers 
after the expiration of the sentence in certain classes of 
cases where release on parole cannot be accomplished. 

Certain European laws give the former prisoner the 
opportunity to earn a cancellation of his criminal record by 
good conduct in the community. Dr. Bauer proposes to give 
this principle a wider application in future legislation. It 
would have considerable significance for character refer- 
ences and employment and would likewise make it easier 
to obtain licenses that are required for certain occupations. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Correction and Civil Defense,” by James V. Bennett 
(January-February 1957). The director of the Federd 
Bureau of Prisons explains the role correctional inst 
tutions and their administrators must play in the Civil 
Defense program. An Emergency Planning Staff has beet 
formed in the Bureau of Prisons and an Advisory Coun¢l 
on Corrections has been organized on a nationwide basis. 
These groups recently met at the headquarters of the 
Federal Civil Defense agency at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
study the problems and formulate plans for meeting them 
The Emergency Planning Staff is set up to advise with the 
state institutions and departments and offer them technical 
assistance and guidance in the field of protecting aul 
controlling prisoners, protecting the communities in which 
they are located, evacuating when necessary, utilizatio 
of prisoners and facilities to assist communities, protectil 
of vital records, etc., in the event of direct attack. 
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Many prisons are located on the fringes of prime tar; 
areas A must develop plans for self-help and evacuation 
if necessary. They can also plan to help the communities in 
which they are located. This is a opportunity for 
inmates to participate in a program and to receive training 
in leadership. The institutions, by participation in the 
community programs, not only render assistance but 
improve their public relations as well. 

“Protestant Chaplain in Correctional Institutions,” by 
Rev. A. E. Kannwischer (January-February 1957). The 
author is Protestant Chaplain at the Federal Reformatory, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and has had 8 years’ experience at this 
and two other institutions. He explains that the chaplain 
must conceive of his role in three dimensions—sociological, 
psychological, and theological. From the sociological he 
serves as an intermediary or buffer between the inmates 
and custodial personnel and thus helps reduce tension. He 
also serves aS a member of a therapeutic team. From the 
psychological he recognizes individual capacities for growth 
and serves as a counselor. From the religious standpoint he 
must strive to see to it that the ethical principles by which 
he lives are not inconsistent with the faith he professes 
and upholds. 

Another interesting article in this issue is by Roland 
Wood, Training Officer, California Department of Correc- 
tions. It explains the results of two surveys made by 
his department concerning the attitudes of the employees 
toward the practices of management. The results were 
very favorable to management. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


“Reviewed by DARLOW JOHNSON 


“Two International Criminologic Congresses: A Pano- 
rama,” by Sheldon Glueck (July 1956 and October 1956). 
These two summaries are an attempt by Professor Glueck 
to summarize two important international meetings which 
occurred in 1955, in both of which he participated. The first 
article reviews the First United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
meeting in Geneva in August 1955. The second article 
reviews the Third International Congress on Criminology 
which met in London. The articles, while comparatively 
long, are quite masterful summaries of immense masses of 
data, interspersed with evaluation and criticism by Profes- 
sor Glueck. The author’s own contributions to the meetings, 
as well as the focus of his comments, is quite understand- 
able largely within the area of delinquency prediction, in 
which he has pioneered for many years. 

The Geneva meeting, which functioned on at least a 
quasiofficial level, dealt largely with contemporary cor- 
rectional practice; material was presented and resolutions 
adopted in such areas as rules for treatment of prisoners, 
selection and training of personnel, open institutions, 
prison labor and—almost as a frantic afterthought—pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. The London meeting 
Tepresented researchers, scholars, and practitioners, with 
less emphasis on governmental representatives. This group 
dealt, on a somewhat theoretical and questing level, with 
several aspects on the theme of Recidivism. 

The articles are “must” reading, presenting the only ave- 
nue open to most of us toward some acquaintance with pre- 
vailing international trends and theoretical absorptions in 
criminology and penology. For the more scholarly or less 
harassed, the author has included many identifying refer- 
ences to original source material. Beyond this, as Professor 
Glueck himself ruefully concedes, there is little enunciated 
that was not set forth with equal cogency in 1870, and 
scarcely anything that would have been regarded as daz- 
dling or dangerous in 1935. This is not to say that very 
much of it is in actual practice. We are once again pain- 
fully reminded that not only are our practices a generation 
ind our theories, but that our fragmentary theories 
have Temained static throughout most of our generation. 

Timinology would appear—and these articles do nothing 
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to dispel the appearance—to have been hopefully travers- 
ing a long, but not very high, plateau. 
“Helpless—Not Hopeless,” by Judith Celler (October 
1956). “I am a cerebral palsy—a severe cerebral palsy.” 
In this blunt, introductory sentence both the appeal and the 
limitation of this article is encapsulated. This is a very 
surprising article to find in this middle-intelligentsia 
periodical, and you are not going to see its like very soon 
again, if you miss this one. : ; . 
Judith Celler, who scorns anonymity or pseudonym, is a 
spastic and, with some not-so-very-expert collaboration, 
writes frankly and feelingly of how an_ obviously 
indomitable person has learned to live with such a 
handicap, and something of what it has cost. All of this 
has scarcely anything to do with penology or probation. 
but a great deal to do with human dignity and personal 
strength. 
Judith’s initial, somewhat halting self-portrait deserves 
a much wider audience. There is the intimation in this 
maiden attempt that, if she persists in her declared 
intention to continue writing, she will have that audience. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Setting Limits With the Juvenile Delinquent,” by 
Martin Falsberg (March 1957). After brief preliminary 
statements on the development of controls and on some 
salient principles in treatment of the delinquent, the 
author gives specific discussion to his topic, “Limit-setting 
in the Treatment Process.” : 

The author says that limit-setting is an essential part of 
the probation process used in treatment of the adolescent, 
and that the probation officer’s use of controls with the 
juvenile offender “(1) helps to stabilize the child’s 
immediate situation; (2) serves as a crutch to his ego in 
its efforts at impulse control; (3) relieves internal and 
external pressures on him, thus allowing him to function 
more adequately; and (4) meets his need for security.” 

The following comprise some of the more significant 
suggestions by the author. Constructive utilization of limits 
is evidence to the child that the worker cares for him. For 
limits to be effective, they should be realistic and 
reasonable. They should be specific and the details should 
be worked out mutually between the child, the family, the 
probation officer and the judge. They should be treatment- 
oriented and nonpunitive. The probation officer must be 
“flexible and noncorruptible, free of guilt and attendant 
anxiety in reference to his limiting role, and should see it 
as helpful to the child and protective of the community.” 

Arbitrary, restrictive, and rigid authority may ag- 
gravate rather than strengthen the child’s personal 
problems. Overpermissiveness by the probation officer may 
weaken the child’s relationship with the probation officer. 
Within the framework of the court and limit-setting in the 
correctional process, the child should have some freedom to 
make decisions of his own and to assume responsibility. 

The author makes a rather strong and, the reviewer 
thinks, correct statement, attributed to Elliot Studt, as 
follows: “If the relationship with the probation officer is 
to have positive meaning to the child, the authority of the 
worker’s position must be supplemented by the authority of 
his competence.” 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUER STRAFVOLLZUG 
Journal of Penal Administration 
(Germany) 

Reviewed by DANIEL GLASER 


“The Deceitful Personality in Prison and on Probation,” 
by Dr. E. Ottinger (Second issue 1956). The deceitful 
personality is one which lives by devising misrepresenta- 
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tions, and by outthinking others, in order to convey to 
them an impression of sincerity and truthfulness. Although 
deception generally is respected as “clever,” and notable 
deceptions are celebrated in the annals of commerce and 
the classics of literature, such heroes of deception generally 
have not been deceitful personalities. 

To a deceitful personality, cheating and misleading and 
outsmarting others has become a central personality obses- 
sion. In one of the Hesse prisons (where the author is an 
institution psychologist) 21.6 percent of the inmates are 
convicted of fraud and 87.8 es of these have prior 
aeons for fraud. Most of these are deceitful person- 
alities. 

The true deceitful personality has a habitual readiness 
of smile and an unusual ability to modulate his voice in 
responding to his amazingly quick and accurate impres- 
sions of the feelings of others, so as to reduce their 
critical faculty. That is why his victims are so completely 
astonished when they become aware of their victimization. 
They have been misled, not so much by specific falsehoods 
as by suggestion which, in turn, arose from a great 
diversity of subtle nuances and gestures which created 
that overall impression which subjugated their will to that 
of their deceiver. The ability of the deceitful personality 
to achieve this effect results from a unique coordination 
of nervous constitution, intellectual flexibility, biological 
differences, and a peculiar restriction of psychological 
sensitivity. 

The deceitful personality is not distinguished from other 
fraud-committing individuals by the magnitude of the fraud 
with which he is charged but, rather, by the way in which 
his fantasy enables him to defend himself and to gratify 
himself. Deceit is second nature to him—indeed, is beyond 
his control. Once he has created a false impression he no 
longer knows the boundaries of the truth; he becomes 
intoxicated by his creation and impulsively pursues every 

ossibility of enhancing it. The deceptive activity now 

omes an abnormal means of fulfilling the oldest wish 
of man—that of omnipotence—and the deceiver becomes 
fantastically confident of his ability to solve any problem 
by his wits. But a wish to suppress an inner realization of 
his fraud, and of the violence he has done to his better 
feelings, also drives him on. Perhaps it is because of this 
pricking at the cocoon which he builds around himself that 
he ultimately is convicted. The fact that the deceitful 
“comprcenend ultimately overlooks obvious evidence against 

im suggests that he is a type of schizoid, or split person- 
ality. But unlike the persistent schizoid, the deceitful 
personality is capable of continually and abruptly altering 
his character; he is more appropriately called a “gliding”— 
rather than a “split”—personality. 

This flexibility of character makes the deceitful person- 
ality especially difficult to distinguish from a person who 
has committed a fraud out of need. Once imprisoned or 
placed under supervision, the deceitful personality is 
exceptionally capable of creating a favorable impression 
so as to regain his freedom. But a readiness to rely on 
deception of others and of himself will be revealed when- 
ever he obtains an opportunity to gain by magnifying 
impressions of his personal qualities. This is illustrated 
by deceptive schemes and claims which he will communicate 
to fellow inmates—often in homosexual relations—and to 
public officials and potential postrelease employers. The 
persistence of this pattern suggests that it results from 
some basic damage to the brain structure. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“Parental Responsibility for Juvenile Delinquency,” by 
Mrs. K. Wilcox (Chicago-Kent Law Review, June 1956) 
and “Punishing Parents in the Children’s Courts” (St. John’s 
Law Review, May 1956). These two articles deal with the 
legal relationship between the juvenile delinquent and his 
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parent—the Chicago-Kent article reviewing the state og 
the law concerning the parent’s civil responsibility for th 
acts of his delinquent child, and the St. John’s artick 
dealing with the punishment of parents in the Children; 
Courts in the State of New York. 

The article on parental responsibility points out thy 
one or more acts of wanton property destruction by 
juveniles are often accompanied by a public demand thi 
the parents be held legally responsible. This is to give th 
injured parties an effective civil remedy for their lossy 
and also to stimulate parents in discharging their duties, 
The article points out that it is violence against property 
which often arouses public opinion with an overemphasis 
that obscures the sociological, economic, and moral featurg 
of delinquency. A short review of the law on the subject 
today, both case law and legislative adoption, is presented, 
Under the common law the parental relationship was not 
alone a sufficient basis for liability. The expansion of the 
responsibility doctrine, which has not been great, has com 
about by adopting doctrines involving consent and ratif. 
cation by the parent, knowledge on the part of the parent 
of the child’s vicious and mischievous propensities, and the 
parents providing the child with potentially harmful ani 
dangerous instruments. Legislative measures purporting ty 
hold parents responsible for minor’s torts are often little 
more than a codifying of the common law, and are often 
limited in their scope. Because they create an exception to § 
the general doctrine as to parental nonliability, they are 
often strictly construed. 

The article in the St. John’s Law Review is devoted toa 
review of the questioned right of the Children’s Courts in 
New York to punish the parents of delinquent and 
neglected children. As an alternative to the power to 
punish the parents, the article endorses the idea of en- 
powering the children’s courts to deal with parents through 
contempt proceedings. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Early Detection of Future Delinquents,” by Sheldon and 
Eleanor T. Glueck (July-August 1956). The authors, 
Roscoe Pound Professor of Law and Research Associate at 
the Harvard Law School, respectively, need no introdue- 
tion, nor does their work in the area of developing and 
refining predictive tables of antisocial behavior. 

The article presents a progress report in the form of 
detailed review evaluation of the original three tables on 
the basis of which the authors believed it possible to 
select from among young boys those who would probably 
become delinquents. The first of the tables is based on five 
social factors that sharply differentiate the delinquents 
from the control group of nondelinquents; a second table 
on five traits of character structure derived from the 
Rorschach Test; and a third table on five traits of 
temperament as determined by psychiatric interviews. 
The Social Factors are considered under the five headings: 
Discipline of Boy by Father; Supervision of Boy by 
Mother; Affection of Father for Boy; Affection of Mother 
for Boy and Cohesiveness of Family. The five Traits of 
Character Structure are listed under the headings: Social 
Assertion; Defiance; Suspicion; Destructiveness; al 
Emotional Liability. Under the Traits of Temperament 
table, the headings are: Adventurousness; Extroversion 10 
Suggestibility; Stubborness; and Emotional I0- 
stability. 

The five predictive factors comprising a particular table 
were initially selected from among those showing the 
widest range of difference in incidence between the 500 
delinquents studied in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquent) 
and their 500 matched nondelinquents. The authors 
consider the Social Prediction Table to have been ade 
quately validated in its retrospective use on various 
samples of delinquents of different background from those 
on which the table was first constructed. These validations 
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showed that the Social Prediction Table could have 
“spotted” as potential delinquents about 90 percent of 
each of the samples of delinquents studied, had it been 
applied when the boys were only 6 years old. 

The question considered in detail here was whether the 
“sereening” ability of the Social Prediction Table could be 
boosted by some combination of the factors and traits from 
all three tables. In general, the capacity of all three tables 
to differentiate between delinquents and nondelinquents was 
found to be quite similar. The addition of the five traits of 
temperament to the Social Prediction Table did not 
heighten the differentiation. The combination of the five 
social factors with the five character traits, though it 
reflected a slightly greater differentiative ability, was not 
so much more discriminative as to warrant its substitution 
for the Social Prediction Table. The joining of the tempera- 
ment and character trait tables showed these 10 traits to 
be no more discriminative than the social factor table 
alone. Similarly, all 15 factors combined were no more 
discriminative than the 5 social factor tables alone. Several 
other combinations were tested, but the conclusion was 
reached that, in ordinary practice, there is insufficient 
reason to use either the second or third table or a combina- 
tion of all three when the sum total of predictability is as 
readily obtainable by the five social factor tables alone. 
The importance of this conclusion, from a practical view- 
point, is that Rorschach tests and psychiatric skills, the 
application and interpretation of which require a great 
deal of skill and adeptness, would not have to be used for 
this type “screening.” The gathering and classification of 


| the pertinent social factors could be performed adequately, 


not indeed without training, but with much less training 
than would be required for the more specialized psy- 
chiatric and Rorschach tests. The authors therefore 
conclude that they “are satisfied to recommend the use 
of the Social Prediction Table rather than those based on 
Rorschach or psychiatric data, and we look forward to its 
development as a large-scale screening device which will 
not only make possible easy ‘case finding’ but will lead the 
way to early preventive therapy.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAuU 


“Mothers Enforce Cleanup of Comics,” by Margaret 
Hickey (Ladies’ Home Journal, January 1957). The wife of 
a drug store owner, who inadvertently realized the impact 
of crime and horror comics on their youthful customers, 
started a crusade in North Platte, Nebraska, to rid the 
store of the objectionable books. This local campaign has 

ome part of a nationwide program sponsored by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs to encourage the 
reading of good literature among children. 

After 2% years of vigilance and interpretation in 
North Platte, the most objectionable comic books have 
vanished from the magazine racks. The campaign has also 
awakened parents to the need for being concerned with 
their children’s reading material and their responsibility 
for molding children’s tastes in good reading. 

The Comics Code Authority, on a nationwide basis, has 

n responsible for improvement in comic book advertise- 
ments and the elimination of brutal torture, gory and 
gruesome crime, and offensive material on sex. The writer 
observes that censorship and education have greatly 
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improved the comic book problem but violence in comics 
still remains. 

“Punishing Parents Doesn’t Work!” by Jhan and June 
Robbins (This Week, February 3, 1957). Two reporters 
made a nationwide study to observe the effectiveness of 
“punish-the-parent” laws. Although these punitive laws are 
effective with some irresponsible parents, their overall 
findings were that such methods have not curbed juvenile 
delinquency. With parent-child relationships already 
strained or confused in most delinquency situations, the 
“get tough” policy used by a juvenile court results in 
severe and unreasonable punishment being meted out b 
the aggrieved parents who have been jailed or fined, 
thereby intensifying the family discord. 

The new laws also work against parent-court coopera- 
tion in that parents are reluctant to recognize or admit 
their child is potentially delinquent and in some cases are 
concealing or rationalizing their child’s misconduct, rather 
than candidly seeking guidance and counseling. In many 
instances the law is unfair to the well-behaved children 
in a family and deprives them of parental support and 
protection if their father or mother is sent to jail because 
of the misdeeds of one brother or sister. 

Although some communities report marked improvement 
in delinquency and vandalism prevention through enforce- 
ment of these laws, the 10-year experiment with this type 
legislation in Dayton, Ohio, was abandoned as a failure. 
The reporters concluded that parents with children in 
trouble need guidance, social services, and adult education, 
rather than jail or fines. 

“The Blind Machinist Who Rebuilt Boys,” by Kenneth 
D. Johnson (Coronet, March 1957). This is the story of 
the impact a blind machinist had on a delinquent boy in 
helping him to be transformed from an impulsive, destruc- 
tive youth to a patient young man constructing an auto- 
mobile out of junked parts and developing pride in work- 
manship and achievement. Having a warm, friendly 
approach to one problem boy, the blind machinist opened 
up his home to others sent to him by social agencies. 

“His Miracle Is Youngsters,” by Stanley High (Reader’s 
Digest, March 1957). An English Methodist minister has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of a youth club program in 
a blighted area in England. Despite such setbacks as 
German bombing raids which destroyed the building, and 
the difficulty of raising funds, the Reverend Jimmy 
Butterworth reestablished Clubland with the help of Amer- 
ican comedian Bob Hope and today the program is self- 
supporting. Only about six members of Clubland have 
committed delinquent acts and of the 400 members married 
in the Clubland church not one has remained in the 
underprivileged area. Many have been successful in busi- 
ness and the professions and some have started similar 
clubs elsewhere. 


“Crime 1957,” by Jack Anderson and Fred Blumenthal 
(Parade, March 10, 1957). This is the first in a series of 
articles pointing up the growing crime and delinquency 
rate and emphasizing the need to get tough with youthful 
offenders who commit adult crimes. More and better 
trained police plus stiffer penalties for violators, in ad- 
dition to a program designed to educate and enlighten the 
public, are the recommended remedies. A later article will 
discuss advances in rehabilitating offenders. In line with 
other recommendations made by the authors is one urging 
potential employers to check new employees for criminal 
records. It is to be hoped that the articles to come on 
rehabilitation will consider the need for an understanding 
approach to the hiring of those who have been in trouble 
and are trying to find gainful but legitimate employment. 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Life in an English Prison 


Portrait in Grey. By Norman Howarth Hignett. 
—— Frederick Muller Ltd., 1956. Pp. 271. 


Norman Howarth Hignett’s Portrait in Grey is an 
evaluation of the English prisons by a man who has served 
in them. Formerly a solicitor and a coroner in the English 
system of justice, the author was sentenced for “conver- 
sion” after a lengthy trial. Without discussing the merits 
of his trial and conviction, which he says is an interesting 
story by itself, Hignett addresses himself to his exposure 
to the problems of penology in England. 

Portrait in Grey is written in flowing prose, well 
interspersed with Latin quotations and references to 
classical literature, obviously the work of a scholarly man. 
It is also the work of an indignant man. The “portrait” is 
introduced by musing on the reasons for the existence of 
criminal justice, its practices, and how the author became 
concerned as the jury’s verdict of guilty sent him in search 
of new experiences. The setting of the portrait is a 
presentation of the English prison system in general. The 
detail of the portrait is a further amplification of the 
setting, with many of the author’s experiences narrated 
and many specific programs, such as education, described 
in detail. The finish of the portrait describes release 
procedures and the attitudes of the dischargee, with the 
warning that little things contributed to the decay of the 
greatness of Greece, the decline of Rome, the dreams of 
Charlemagne, and that England, herself, could take 
warning. The assessment of the portrait assures that this 
is not a self-portrait, but a portrait of myriad selves, and 
that much fundamental rethinking is needed. His summary 
of proposals for prison reform contains many provocative 
ideas, some obviously practical, others probably desirable 
but yet remote. 

The information contained in this book about the English 
system is interesting and valuable. The manner of employ- 
ment in English prisons results in long hours in the cell. 
According to Hignett, the inmates seldom arrive at 
congregate labor until 10 o’clock in the morning and come 
back for dinner at 11:30. The rest of the time is spent at 
various tasks in the cell, including a specified amount of 
production required at the handsewing of mail bags. The 
classification of prisoners into “stars” (first offenders), 
“ordinaries” (recidivists), “C.T.’s” (ordinaries sentenced 
to corrective training), “P.D.’s”’ (ordinaries sentenced 
to preventive detention), “Borstal Boys” (adolescents 
sent to Borstal institutions), and “Y.P.’s” (young persons) 
is carried out on a nationwide basis. Maidstone and Wake- 
field are reserved for stars, Dartmoor is for long-term 
ordinaries, Parkhust is for men sentenced to preventive 
detention, and Lewes is for young persons. Pentonville and 
Wandsworth are for ordinaries from the London area. 
Wormwood Scrubs has a heterogeneous classification as, 
also, have many of the county jails in the larger centers. 
Disciplinary measures consist of loss of time, generally not 
exceeding 28 days for a single offense, cell confinement, 
stoppage of earnings, and various diets, the most severe 
being bread and water not exceeding 3 days. Custody is 
accomplished, according to Hignett, mainly by the inmates, 
themselves, since the ratio of one guard to 55 or 60 
prisoners leaves the officer in the position of sometimes 
having to compromise. The terminology of the English 
prisoner, such as referring to the habitual recidivist as the 
“old lag,” holds some fascination for the reader. 

Throughout the book, this reviewer sensed an intensely 
emotional indignation which the author tried his best to 
restrain. Rather than being a weakness, however, this 
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reviewer considers the attitudes a prison system develop; 
or fails to ameliorate as an integral part of an evaluation 
of the system. Further, it tends to make the book a human 
interest story that becomes of even greater value when it js 
also a documentary written by a scholarly man. 

This reviewer recommends that, for an evaluation of the 
—- prison system, Portrait in Grey be read along 
with Lionel W. Fox’, The English Prison and Borstal 
Systems. The latter volume gives the English “official 
doctrine,” their hopes, and their topside philosophy, 
Portrait in Grey gives a clue as to how well that philosophy 
and those plans have permeated down through the system 
to actual practice. For enlightening and entertaining 
reading and for some provocative suggestions that could 
be applied to any prison or prison system, this reviewer 
recommends Portrait in Grey. 


Tallahassee, Fla. VERNON Fox 


The Story of a Prison Riot 


Violence Behind Bars. By Vernon Fox. Talla 
hassee, Florida: Vantage Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. 
317. $3.75. 


This book attempts to discuss the general subject of 
prison riots, mutinies, and disturbances. Of its 317 pages, 
however, 229 are devoted to a discussion of events and 
conditions in connection with the now famous riots which 
occurred at the State Prison of Southern Michigan, at 
Jackson, in 1952. The author opens his Preface with a 
short sentence, “This book had to be written.” I am sure 
that anyone involved in a situation such as the Michigan 
affair would be impelled to tell his view of the story. This 
would be doubly true of one such as Vernon Fox who 
occupied a key position in the institution and who played 
a dramatic role during the riots and an even more sensa- 
tional one in the political and public controversy that 
followed. 

There are many, no doubt, who will feel that most of this 
volume is devoted to justifying the author’s part in the 
whole unfortunate affair. For my own part, after reading 
his account I cannot feel justified in condemning him as 
many have done, and neither do I consider, on a basis of 
his own statements, that he was not guilty of many errors 
in judgment. He confesses this himself, but, speaking as 
one who has had to deal with mutinous prisoners on more 
than one occasion, there are a few rules to follow, and the 
man who has the responsibility to do something—even if 
it is wrong—will not know of his mistakes until it is too 
late. If he is lucky he is a hero. If not, at the least he gets 
fired; at the worst he gets killed. Basically, it seems to me 
that the greatest sin his detractors can lay at his door 
is that of allowing himself to have continued to be a part 
of an administrative team which apparently was quite as 
inept as he paints it. 

The first five chapters of the book make a_ needed 
contribution to the literature of the field. The documet 
tation of prison riots from public records dating back 
to 1855 helps to set this whole problem in perspective. He 
emphasizes throughout his discussion the importance 0 
conflicts in basic penal philosophy; also, the well-known 
fact that change—especially if it is threatening to prisoner 
privileges—is a frequent forerunner of riots. He makes 0 
important point, also, when he states, “. . . it is difficult 
to learn anything for sure about administrative conditions 
in prisons prior to riots,’ and that the factors usually 
given as the basic causes of prison riots do not always 
produce riots and, conversely, that riots sometimes occu! 
where few or even none of these “causes” are present. 
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His Chapter 4, “Public Explanations and Aftermaths,” 
js especially worth reading. It is probable that in discus- 
sions of prison riots too little consideration has been given 
to their public relations implications. Public officials fear 

rison riots primarily because of public reactiuns. Prison- 
ers are keenly aware of this fact. Their demand for and 

| insistence upon publicity should be ample proof of this. In 
asense they are attempting to speak to the public through 
the curtain of official censorship and restriction which 
surrounds them. 

The last chapter deals in general with “riot causes.” He 
points out with much Pag ved that the report of the 
Committee on Riots and Disturbances of the American 
Correctional Association fails to explain completely all of 
the forces leading to riots. This Committee attempted to 
set down some basic causes of riots and disturbances in its 

report of May 1953. However, in spite of the fact that it is 
dificult, if not impossible, to establish by scientific method 
the direct relationship between cause and effect with 
respect to riots, attention is called to the statement of the 
Committee on Riots appearing on page 6 of that document, 
which reads as follows: 


“Prison riots should be looked upon as costly and 
dramatic symptoms of faulty prison administration. 
The causes of these faults may exist within the prison 
or outside of it. Therefore, a discussion of such riots 
must begin with a consideration of the basic causes of 
poor prison administration.” 


A strong, able, consistent prison administration will 
seldom have a prison riot. If it does, it will usually be 
brought under quick and positive control. 

On the final pages of his book the author sets down 15 
hypotheses concerning prison riots which will stimulate 
thought and discussion, and are especially commended to 
students of prison administration for this reason. Cor- 
rectional workers, and especially those interested in 
institutional administration, should read this book. They 
will find the story of the Michigan affair interesting for 
what it is—the author’s own story and not a complete 
analysis of all of the factors involved. In a situation so 
fraught with controversy, hidden and mixed motivations, 
and the interplay of political and psychological forces, it is 
improbable that any human being could write a complete 
and objective appraisal. 


Sacramento, Calif. RicHarD A. MCGEE 


The Art of Helping the Adolescent 


On Call For Youth. By Rudolph Wittenberg. 
New York: Association Press, 1955. Pp. 241. $3.50 


Perhaps the best way to indicate the potential worth 
of this book for readers of FEDERAL PROBATION is to 
describe what it is and does and leave it to the reader to 
form his own judgment, which is what I suspect he would 
do anyway no matter how strong the reviewer’s praise or 
criticism might be. 

Dr. Wittenberg’s central concern is how to understand 
and help young people, particularly the older adolescent of 
high school age. The book is directed to the adult—parent, 

er, minister, youth worker—who would or should be 
a helper to youth in the complex process of becoming 
mature. The focus on how the young person and the adult 
helper” interact with and affect each other is a distinctive 
one. We have an abundance of literature on the adolescent 
and on the parents, teachers, or leaders of adolescents. 
But here the spotlight of insight is turned on the mutual 
give and take as the adult and young person together face 
the emerging problems and situations that arise in the 
adolescent years. 

Further, “On Call For Youth” is concerned with the 
everyday expressions of behavior of young people—not 
With delinquency or truancy, drug addiction, or gang 

vior. Therefore it does not deal with pathology or 


therapy, although the insights of the author are based on 
years of clinical experience as a psychotherapist. The 
author deliberately chooses this focus on normal behavior 
use he believes that the majority of young people are 


ignored until they cause trouble—which is too late. We 
must try to understand more young people and to 
individualize our relationships and leadership with them 
earlier, before they get into difficulty. 

Part I, “The Many Faces of Youth,” is rich with 
thumbnail sketches and insight about young people 
presented under such chapter titles as: “I’m No Good”; 
“I Don’t Care”; “I Have No Date”; “I Know I Should, 
But...”; “I Know What I Can’t Do”; “I Want To Be Left 
Alone”; “I’m In Love.” These expressions of attitudes are 
—- - symptoms, the meanings of which are skillfully 
explored. 

Part II, “Toward Greater Objectivity,” is oriented 
primarily toward the adult with illuminating chapters on 
“Self Awareness Is Basic”; “Recognizing Our Role’; “ ‘No’ 
Is Not a Dirty Word”; and “Skill and Common Sense.” 

An “overflow” of ideas and further considerations is 
embodied in a final three chapters on: “Everybody Does 
It”; “The Stranger in the Group”; and “Adolescence as a 
Way of Life.” 

The writing is direct, clear, and simple in style as 
readers have become accustomed to expect from Witten- 
berg’s other books: So You Want To Help People, and The 
Art of Group Discipline. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Prison Tales 


Reprieve: The Testament of John Resko. By 
John Resko. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. 1956. Pp. 285. $3.75. 


This is a well-written book, with a beautifully generous 
foreword by Carl Carmer, author of Stars Fell Over 
Alabama. It flows so smoothly it reveals all the earmarks 
of the inventive genius of the professional writer of 
fiction. 

If it were not for Mr. Carmer’s foreword one would be 
inclined to believe the book is a hoax. Much of the material 
is hearsay, told to Resko by other inmates. The book is 
replete with apocryphal accounts of the classical convict 
and the brutish “screw.” 

Retailing Lefty’s description of the aftermath of a riot 
in Dannemora prison: “In 1929 some of the guys who 
started it and a lot of guys who had nothing to do with 
it but just happened to be handy were locked up. We were 
stripped of all privileges and the warden gave the screws 
the go ahead sign. 

“Every man sent to South Hall got a beating as a 
matter of routine. Getting a workout became a regular 
feature. The strong arm squad was on duty twenty-four 
hours a day, and their favorite hours were when we 
slept. Sometimes they’d pick three or four guys out of 
the whole hall. Sometimes they’d elect to work over the 
whole gallery. 

“Sure they used clubs! But not too much. It was mostly 
punching and kicking. Beatings became routine.’ This 
description of systematic and indiscriminate beatings of 
groups of prisoners is the usual account accepted and 
related by persons who never saw the inside of a prison. 

Resko describes the escape of Micky and Weepy with 
a wealth of detail. Every move these men made and every 
word they uttered during the escape is reported. It reads 
like a professional piece of fiction. 

The author is very good at telling these stories. But 
he is exceedingly reticent about himself. He tells nothing 
about his background or his environment—whether this 
is his first offense, or the nature of his crime, except that 
he was engaged in a holdup, and shot and killed a man. 
Why did he commit this crime? Were there any ac- 
complices? What happened to them? Why was he granted 
these _ minute respites and finally commutation? Not 
a word. 

A careful reading of the book reveals that the author, 
John Resko, was raised on the lower east side of New 
York City somewhere around 13th Street and First 
Avenue. He is now 46 years old, born of immigrant 
parents, Bohemian or Hungarian. “The Hunky papers 
wrote ‘ya up fa winnin a prize or something at a concert’.” 


HEDLEY S. Dimock 
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He gave fiddle instruction at 25 cents per lesson when he 
was 12. Gave up the fiddle when he went to work. The 
rest is blank. 

Some time around 1930 when he was about 20 years 
old, he tried to rob a man, became trigger happy or 
frightened, fired a shot, and killed the man. He had no 
money or friends, his father earned only $30 a week and 
could not “me | him. The court assigned counsel for defense. 
He was tried, convicted, and sentenced to death by elec- 
trocution. 

“Every member of the trial jury,” he writes, “believed 
and stated for the record that I was the victim of a 
eee circumstance and that the death penalty was too 

arsh. 

“The trial judge felt the same way. 

“The district attorney agreed with everyone else. 

“By the time my last visit was over, by the time my 
last goodbye had been said, the governor had been 
persuaded that death was an excessive penalty to impose 
on me. 

Three times this man was within 20 minutes of death, 
he implies. He is not very clear about this. After the 
third respite his sentence was commuted to life imprison- 
ment. “Just like the movies!” He must have died 10,000 
deaths. Why was this done to him? 

It’s a horrible commentary on capital punishment. 
Appeals in capital cases are mandatory. These often drag 
out for 2 years or more. Then come the applications for 
executive clemency with its added tortures. 

Our forebears were more gracious. The death penalty 
was imposed more frequently and for relatively minor 
offenses. But at least the sentence was executed almost 
immediately without this cat and mouse procedure. 

Resko seems to be bitter about everything that happened 
to him. In the death cell he cursed his God, his victim, 
the police, himself, all law-enforcing agents, and even 
his mother and father. So he says. He is constantly 
planning to escape, though he does nothing about it. All 
he does is to think and talk about it and get himself into 
further trouble. 

In the death house, two-gun Crowley and he fashioned 
a weapon out of an old bed spring and a newspaper to 
bludgeon the guard and escape. “We never discovered the 
who or how or why of the betrayal of our plan.” 

Immediately after the commutation of the death sentence 
he is transferred to the hospital ward to recuperate from 
the shock of the ordeal. There he meets Bingo Barry, a 
total stranger to him. “He looks, acts and talks tough.” 
They plan an escape. Of course it comes to naught. He is 
transferred to Dannemora. 

“The screws are tough there. They wear nondescript 
clothing, carry steel shod clubs. They talk tough and act 
tough.” He is plotting to escape again. “He tests the bars, 
pushes the walls and so forth.” 

“During the first month I was in Dannemora three 
things happened to me. 

“A Spanish guy locking on the other side of the hall 
from me covered himself with newspapers, saturated the 
papers with alleged vermin destroyer, had himself a 
satisfying smoke, threw the match on the papers and 
burned himself to death. 

“Tiptoes—an old timer back with a life bit, next cell 
to mine—was regarded and respected by all as a big shot. 
He was carried out dead the same day. He had slashed his 
wrists and saturated his mattress with his blood.” 

“Whitey—on machine number two in the weave shop— 
he jumped off the top gallery.” 

In Dannemora he meets Nicky Dambrowski, the brother 
of his old pal and schoolmate, Custy. Everything is fine. 
Nicky and Lefty set out to put Resko on the right track. 
“Don’t say hack that’s Sing Sing slang. In Dannemora 
we call them screws. That’s what they are called all over 
the country. Do nct talk to or speak well of screws that 
is not good form.” So Resko sets out to conform to Lefty’s 
conception of convict behavior. He snarls at wrong guys, 
curses screws, cops, judges, and everyone else who is not 
outside the law. 

After 13 years in prison he meets his first professional 
thief. And what a romantic figure this is! He knows all 
the popular characters in Hollywood and has a 5,000 acre 
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ranch, which he lets 
trouble his friends with his difficulties.” 


Carmer states that this is the most realistic and tenderly : 


understanding study of prison life. 


I must disagree with him. Inmates of penal institutions } 
do not hate and curse guards, cops and all law-enforcing [ 


agencies. They are not constantly plotting and scheming 


to escape. Resko may have, but most men under sentence — 
do not curse God, their victim, their father and f 


of deat 
mother, and themselves. 


The author relates stories that have been going the > 


rounds of the underworld lo these many years. The genius 


who could duplicate keys after one glance at the key from § 


a distance; produce a gun and ammunition out of nothing 
but matches and other junk; prisoners who made miracy. 
lous escapes only to walk around in a circle and fall into 
the hands of some moron. 

This book has not the slightest resemblance to prisoners 
or prisons. But like Donald Wilson’s My Six Convicts, it 
will be accepted by the uninitiate as a realistic picture of 
what goes on in penal institutions. 


ANONYMOUS 


Epitor’s Note: The reviewer of this book served 19 years in prisons 
in New York, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Kansas. He was sentenced 
to death and was in the death cell 2 years before the sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment. After serving 5 years of the life 
sentence he received a full and unconditional pardon. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Europe 


The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Selected European Countries. New York: United 
Nations, Bureau of Social Affairs, 1955. Pp. 156, 
$1.25 (Paper). 


This is the report of a questionnaire survey by the 
Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 
London, at the request of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations and forms part of a series of such surveys by 
different agencies for the U.N. covering the major 
regions of the world, exclusive of communist-ruled 
countries. As the present researchers admit, there is no 
statutory concept of predelinquency as such, so for this 
survey a psychological definition was adopted: 

“A predelinquent juvenile is a person below a specified 
age, generally corresponding to the upper age limits set 
for juvenile delinquents, who has not committed any act 
regarded as a criminal offence by the laws of his country, 
but who may, for good reasons, be regarded as antisocial, 
or as showing definite antisocial trends of behavior in such 
degree or form as is likely to result in his becoming 
overly delinquent if not subjected to some kind of preven- 
tive treatment.” 

To a questionnaire on legal, penal, medicopsychological, 
educational, and social methods of prevention directed to 
officials, field workers, research workers, etc., data were 
obtained on all parts of the questionnaire from eight 
countries—Denmark, France, Greece, Hungary, Israel, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom—and partial 
replies came in from 11 countries—Austria, Belgium, 
Finland, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Iceland, Republic of Ireland, Italy, 
Switzerland and Turkey. The method does not lend itself 
to statistical comparisons between countries and none 1s 
attempted. 

In fact, “spirited opposition to the concept of pre 
delinquency) has been expressed by lawyers and members 
of other professions; but there are in existence in most 
European countries various acts and regulations, as wel 
as procedures dealing with various groups of juveniles 
who are maladjusted and who often present antisocial 
behaviour problems.” “The tendency to adapt treatment 
measures within certain limits, to the individual delinquent 
rather than only to the nature of his offence, is established 
in most of the countries under review. . . . The concept 
of punishment is being replaced by that of treatment for 
the social readaptation of the delinquent.” Aftercare 
services are universally believed to contribute greatly to 
the prevention of recidivism among postinstitutional cases. 


for taxes—“a right guy does not 
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t | But penal elements still persist such as the stigma that 
attaches to ex-pupils of treatment institutions such as the 
y -Borstals (in Britian). Mixing predelinquents and delin- 
-quents must depend, therefore, on conditions and attitudes 
; | ina particular country. x 
gf Use of child guidance clinics is spreading but in most 
g | countries is hampered by low budgets, scarcity of trained 
e | personnel, and public ignorance. Little European research 
4 | deals with prevention and that which does usually lacks 
controls. As in the United States, the usual preventive 
e | measures fail with the type of juvenile suffering from a 
s | serious character disorder. “As yet a measure to deal 
n | successfully with these juveniles has not been devised.” 
g The survey concludes: “It would be fair comment, there- 
. | fore, to say that the European programmes for the preven- 
0 | tion of juvenile delinquency, whilst able to bear favour- 
able comparison with that (sic) of other continents, are 
s | still in need of further development and action.” 
it} The publication includes a bibliography of 98 titles, a 
ff | number of them by American authors. 
This is a useful but highly condensed survey of the very 
uneven development of preventive facilities and programs 
in non-Communist Europe. 


Coral Gables, Fla. LOWELL J. CARR 


4 Treatment of Drug Addiction 


The Drug Addict as a Patient. By Marie 
Nyswander, M.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1956. $4.50. 


d The emphasis that the author places on the drug addict 
5 [a8 a patient is the strong point in the book. She reminds 
‘ Bthe reader time and again that addiction is a medical 
problem. It is not, however, unrelated to law, sociology, 
.¢ f and criminology. The book is directed primarily to the 
y, — physician in general practice, with the hope that it will be 
d f useful to a large group of professional people who have 
y contact with addict patients. 
3 — In the first chapter, the impression is given that the 
od incidence of drug addiction has continued to increase 
10 | throughout the years. There are some figures, however, 
is F that she does not mention indicating that it is on the 
decline. One such set of figures is taken from Selective 
od F Service examinations. During World War I, the rate of 
et | addiction was approximately 1 in 1,500 draftees; during 
ct f World War II, the rate was roughly 1 in 10,000. The 
y, | Commissioner of Narcotics estimates that there was 1 
il, F addict in every 1,200 persons in the United States prior 
ch § to the passage of the Narcotic Act. Currently, he estimates 
ng | that the rate is about 1 addict in 3,000 persons. She is 
n- — Well aware of the difficulties in estimating the prevalence 
of drug addiction. 
al, Any increase in drug addiction in young individuals 
to F Seems to be centered, for the most part, in large metro- 
re | Politan areas with high concentration in minority groups 
ht § such as the Negro and Latin-American. Socological factors, 
no doubt, play an important role in the increased incidence 
of this type of addiction. 
he author presents data supporting the conclusions 
that the narcotic clinics that existed in 1920 to 1924 were 
closed solely by the action of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Information also is available indicating that 
physicians themselves were dissatisfied with the operation 
of such clinics and exerted their influence through the 
merican Medical Association to have them closed. In 1920 
and 1921 the Committee on Narcotic Drugs of the Council 
of Health and Public Instruction of the American Medical 
ciation made investigations and recommendations that 
the “American Medical Association urge both federal 
and state governments to exert their full power and 
authority to put an end to all manner of so-called 
qubulatory methods of treatment of narcotic drug addic- 
on, whether practiced by private physicians or by so- 
called ‘narcotic clinic’? or dispensary.” It may not be 
possible at this late date to say just what all the factors 
re that were instrumental in closing the narcotic 
Inies, but it does not seem reasonable to place all the 
ame or give all the credit to the Commissioner of 
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Internal Revenue. Organized American medicine, because 
of the basic dissatisfaction with the clinics, exerted 
considerable pressure to close the clinics. There was 
also considerable dissatisfaction with the so-called “script 
doctor” as described by Prentice. These unscrupulous 
individuals were patronized by addicts for the sole purpose 
of receiving “drugs.” They were well known and accessible 
to all the addicts in the community. 

Dr. Nyswander describes a method of treatment referred 
to as “ambulatory hospitalization.” She believes that this 
is a desirable and successful form of treatment for many 
drug addicts. It would be more convincing, however, if 
some data were given to support this. Many authorities 
believe that it is essential in any hospital treatment pro- 
gram for the narcotic addict that adequate control of the 
patient by the physician be established for a period of 
time. The addict himself has lost the power of self-control 
over the drug and it is necessary for someone else to 
exercise such control until such time as the patient can 
be placed in outpatient care where he may receive as- 
sistance in exercising control of himself. She states that 
“hospitals such as Lexington give little or no psychiatric 
help.” This will come somewhat as a surprise to the psy- 
chiatric staff of the hospital, consisting of 8 psychiatrists, 
5 of whom are Board diplomates; 12 psychiatric residents, 
5 psychologists, 2 of whom are Ph.D. clinical psychol- 
ogists; 5 psychiatric social workers; the nurses and other 
members of the rehabilitation staff. It would also be a 
surprise to many of the 1,050 addict patients. She also 
states that the federal hospitals attempt to separate first 
admission voluntary patients from the “recidivists” who 
comprise the majority of the patients. No such segrega- 
tion is practiced and readmitted patients do not constitute 
the majority. Only 36 percent of the patients are admitted 
to Lexington more than once. 

The author is convinced that the New York Academy 
of Medicine clinic plan is the most desirable plan to follow 
in the future. This plan “suggests that a program be 
developed whereby sufficient amounts of drugs can be 
legally and inexpensively supplied to the addict while 
attempts are made to persuade him to undergo treatment. 
Addicts resistant to undertaking treatment and contin- 
uously refractory to treatment, despite all efforts, should 
be supplied legally and cheaply with the minimum amount 
of their drug needs; and efforts to persuade them to 
undergo rehabilitation should be continued.” Many — 
cians and others with considerable experience in addiction 
do not agree with her. Treatment for addiction is most 
difficult at best. The possibility of receiving drugs if 
treatment fails would be an obstacle difficult to overcome 
in a therapy program. 

The first and last chapters of the book contain many 
statements that are difficult to evaluate and need critical 
examination. The remaining chapters contain much useful 
information that should prove valuable to individuals 
working with patients addicted to narcotic drugs. 


Lexington, Ky. RoBert W. Rasor, M.D. 


Panorama From the Juvenile Bench 


Other People’s Children. By Anna Judge Veters 
Levy. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1956. Pp. 287. $3.75. 


The author of this book was judge of the Juvenile Court 
of the Parish of New Orleans from 1940 to 1949. Between 
Preface and Epilogue, her book contains 14 stories of 
individual cases selected from those of 30,000 children who 
appeared before her in that court. These are dramatic 
short stories which the average reader should find of 
absorbing interest. The educational purpose of the book is 
emphasized in Preface and Epilogue. 

The cases were selected “not because they are more 
appealing than the others, but because they give a 
representative sampling of the children who appear before 
the Juvenile Courts of our country.” Any judge or 
probation officer with long experience in a juvenile court 
reading these stories would agree that the cases are typical. 
One would say, “Winnie O’Neill reminds me of Mary 
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Baker,” or “Kate and Janie could have been Alice Jones 
and her child.” 

Possibly many judges lack the insight of Judge Levy. 
She concerns herself with the deep emotions of child and 
parent and with the succession of events which spark 
these emotions into behavior. Only through such insight 
can behavior be understood. 

Nevertheless, Judge Levy values the legal framework by 
which the power of the court is limited. Recognition of 
rights of parents and children is a basic principle in the 
juvenile court. 

Judge Levy notes the indifference of the community to 
the plight of these unhappy children. The rigidity of 
social agency policies discriminates against them. Other 
judges have also noted this, and it is well to have the 
problem presented in this impressive and readable manner. 
May we hope that many workers in children’s agencies will 
read this book and be moved to more ready acceptance of 
wards of the court. 

The Judge is very frank in pointing out deficiencies in 
provision for such children in the City of New Orleans. Her 
description of temporary detention quarters is quite 
appalling. Perhaps such quarters are not as bad in many 
places (although we know that most communities have no 
detention facilities except the jail). 

In her Epilogue the author states “no one ever seriously 
suggested abandoning our new justice which has saved so 
many children; but there is a tendency to let it become 
obsolete.” The judge visited many courts and “failed to 
find a single court with staff and facilities adequate to 
accomplish the best possible results.” 

To us in the same field of work Judge Levy’s persistent 
effort to do for the individual child whatever she could 
within the limitations of facilities, is truly inspiring. Her 
vision of community needs and her effort to shake the 
complacency of communities and social agencies is 
encouraging. We hope the book will be widely read. 


Chicago, Ill. IRENE KAWIN 


Treadmill to Oblivion 


The Petty Offender: A Philadephia Study of 
the Homeless Man. Report by Ernest W Golds- 
borough and Wilbur E. Hobbs reproduced in The 
Prison Journal, April 1956. 


“He retreats from normal living, perhaps not to the 
point of becoming psychotic, but to become a social 
misfit. With other misfits, he is on the treadmill to 
oblivion, lacking self-determination or sense of direc- 
tion and purpose in life.” 


Thus does the report to the Philadelphia Health and 
Welfare Council describe the skid-row denizen. Working 
part time, with existing staff, and only a few hundred 
dollars additional funds, the Philadelphia group embarked 
on an ambitious and intriguing project. 

Every major American city has its Skid Row. And in 
every city the police, the courts and the welfare agencies 
alike find themselves persistently confronted with the 
inhabitants of this backwash of urban America—and con- 
sistently at a loss as to what to do about them. With the 
support of the Health and Welfare Council and the co- 
operation of dozens of agencies and organizations, 
Philadelphia took a careful look at its problem. The Prison 
Society accepted staff responsibility for what became 
known as the Homeless Men Project. 

The study involved 35 men released from the House of 
Correction between October 1954 and December 1955 and 
selected from the 1,058 such men released during that 
period. Most of those rejected were on the basis of “the 
lack of potential to use casework help with readjustment 
in the community.” The 35 were certainly a select group to 
start with, yet even with this head start and the intensive 
and careful referrals, counseling, casework, and other 
attentions they received, not more than 11 cases could be 
construed as having been successfully reincorporated into 
the society at large. Probably the figure should be closer 
to seven. The report contains the recommendation that 


programs be inititated to deal with the problem at thre 


main control points: (1) the Magistrate Courts; (2) th} 


House of Correction; and (3) After-Care Agencies anj 
Services, both public and private. Realistic suggestions fo 
the implementation of these recommendations as well a 
a sound rationale for them are included in the report. 

The following summary description is presented of the 
homeless vagrant picked up on the “skids”: 


“He was usually unable or unwilling to cope with 
the give and take so necessary for responsible living, 
Looking into his past there seems little doubt that his 
early home-life failed to provide the necessary 
emotional atmosphere for developing a sturdy person- 
ality. He seems to have little sense of personal worth. 
He evidenced slight ability to sustain relationships 
requiring responsible actions on his part. Few of 
these men reached the point of marriage. . . Being 
very dependent, they had little initiative or aggresive. 
ness, and they had distorted senses of value.” 


The essential characteristic of the skid-row man appears 
to be his unwillingness to assume “responsibility.” The 
report reflects a high degree of sensitivity and under. 
standing on the part of the staff. For example they avoid 
the all too simple pitfall of attributing such deviant 
behavior to alcohol: “Whether the individual is homeless 
because of alcoholism or alcoholic because he is homeless, 
can only be learned through individual study.” 

The casework emphasis on the individual and his 
personality characteristics reflects the clinical orientation 
of the project staff. Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
this extremely limited study is that it points up the need 
for intensive research in this area by trained social scien- 
tists. Much more knowledge is needed of the social organ- 
ization and the social-psychology of skid-row and its in- 
habitants. Research teams composed of such persons as 
social anthropologists, sociologists, and social-psychologists 
would possess the theoretical, conceptual, and methodo- 
logical tools required if such an undertaking is to bk 
successful. The observations and recommendations of the 
Philadelphia study are largely in accord with what limited 
research has been conducted in this field. However, more 
extensive work is needed. It would be costly, but certainly 
not too expensive when one considers both the loss in man- 
power and the drain on community resources incurred as 
the result of skid-row. 


Columbia, Mo. IRWIN DEUTSCHER 


A Text on Adolescence 


Adolescent Development and Adjustment. By 
Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. Pp. 555. $5.50. 


This 555-page treatise is a comprehensive overview of 
adolescent development and adjustment. It seems to be 
designed in large part as a textbook for college courses, but 
has a great amount of general information valuable 
school administrators, counselors, and teachers. A series of 
questions and problems for discussion and selected refer- 
ences are given at the end of each chapter. yee 

The text is divided into four parts. Part I deals primarily 
with adolescent experiences in which the characteristics 
and historical treatment are covered. The commonly used 
techniques for studying adolescents are described. ; 

In the four chapters of Part II adolescent developments 
traced through physical and psychological growth, mental 
growth, emotional patterns, and personality development. 

Part III deals with adolescent behavior motivations 
which include their interests and attitudes; sex behavior; 
physical, mental, and emotional deviations; conflicts mn 
behavior disorders; behavior delinquencies; and significant 
life values. In this part the authors give very interestig 
details of certain questionnaires they submitted to many 
adolescents, such as personality traits admired by members 
of the opposite sex, which might serve as a basis for topié 
of counseling. 

Part IV pursues the topic of adolescent adjustment with 
more reports of questionnaires which are very revealing 
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about specific problems as seen by adolescents. Many of 
these are listed separately for the problems of girls as 
compared to those of boys and show considerable divergence 
in many kinds of activities. 

Many high schools now offering courses in understanding 
home and family life might well find much worth-while 
material for class discussion. While there are a few minor 
errors in proofreading the book is generally well docu- 
mented and should be a valuable contribution to the 
literature on adolescence. , 


Detroit, Mich. Harry J. BAKER 


Parental Attitudes Toward Sex Education 


Sex Attitudes in the Home, By Ralph G. Eckert. 
New York: Association Press, 1956. Pp. 242. 
$3.50. 


This book by Dr. Eckert, long a leader in parent educa- 
tion, and currently professor of family relations at the 
University of Connecticut, is for parents and parents to-be. 
It covers the period from infancy to adulthood, including 
a wide range of topics about which most parents are 
concerned. Nudity in the home, the development of 
modesty, sex play, explaining various sex facts, adolescent 
sexual manifestations including dating, petting, and pre- 
marital intercourse, and sexual adjustments in marriage 
are among the subjects discussed. 

The book is not conceived as a blueprint; no program 
of carefully and precisely framed answers to specific 
questions is advanced. Instead it is concerned with basic 
approaches. Generally the discussion is in a positive vein. 
“Opportunities parents have” rather than “difficulties 
parents face,” and the possibilities of becoming “happier 
and more creative persons” instead of “coping with prob- 
lems,” typify the approach. The creation of attitudes 
rather than the inculcation of facts is considered of prime 
importance. The author correctly and wisely discusses 
sexual manifestations in relation to individual needs. Thus 
sexual exploration, sex play, and masturbation are 
regarded as an expression of a need rather than a habit. 
The author has embraced basically sound views toward 
sex and sex education. 

The author emphasizes repeatedly the importance of 
giving the child a chance to develop at his own pace. He 
cautions parents against attempts to force attitudes or 
acts for which the child is unready. Attempts to establish 
desirable behavior through coercion are so common that 
this point alone makes the book well worth while. 
_ Law-enforcement officers will be particularly interested 
in the discussion on protecting children against sex 
molesters without frightening them. The author discards 
the “dangerous stranger” approach. He suggests that 
parents discuss frankly with their children possible 
circumstances they may meet. At the same time they 
should make sure their attitudes are objective enough to 
leave the child confidence in himself and his ability to 
talk with his parents. 

The discussion is quite highly generalized and at points 
probably quite abstract for persons unaccustomed to gain- 
ing information he ape reading. The book is written in 
the value framework of the middle socioeconomic class. 

To this reviewer the last two chapters do not measure 
up to the rest of the book. The titles of these two chapters 
are: “Sexual Freedom—Real or Imaginary” and “Love 
and Sex in Marriage.” In the chapter on sexual freedom, 
petting and premarital intercourse are discussed. Here Dr. 

ckert seems more negative and fearful than in the 
preceding chapters. For example, on page 112, he derides 
the traditional attitude toward masturbation as an evidence 
of our fear of the power of sex. Yet one gets the ae 
that this same fear permeates his discussion on premari 
Intercourse, 

Dr. Eckert is on sound ground when in discussing the 
outcomes of premarital sexual relations he tries to relate 
them to the effect they have upon the relationship of 
People. His suggestions seem at times too speculative and 


Uncertain, though, to carry conviction. This reflects the 
paucity of information which is now available on this 
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point. Much fuller and more concrete information is 
needed concerning the consequences for relationships of 
various sexual practices if one is to write with conviction. 

Several of Dr. Eckert’s illustrative cases involving the 
after effects of premarital intercourse are solved when the 
couple were able to establish a real communication between 
them. They then become able to handle the consequences 
of premarital intercourse. While Dr. Eckert does not 
voice it, this question arises: Would the couples have run 
into the same complications had they communicated 
equally effectively prior to intercourse. 

The author is aware of the aid which various profes- 
sional persons and organized groups can offer parents and 
the family in the task of sex education. Suggestions are 
sae as to how schools and churches can supplement the 

ome. 

Parents will find the book helpful. It should relieve 
tension and fear, and help them to utilize sex education 
as an opportunity and a sharing experience rather than 
fearing it as a dreadful, onerous task. 


Corvallis, Ore. LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Reports Received 


Aftercare Services for Juveniles. Florida Children’s 
Commission, 328 Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Fla., 1957, 
No. 1. Pp. 66. In this report, the Florida Commission is 
concerned with the aftercare of juveniles released from 
training schools. Part II of the report is a summary of 
aftercare programs in other states. Aftercare services in 
Florida are also reported preparatory to submitting recom- 
mendations to the 1957 Legislature. 


A Quarter for Growing Up. The Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, The University of Texas, Austin Tex., 
1956. Pp. 15. This is one of a new series of Hogg Founda- 
tion publications. It is an abstract of two reports describing 
the Youth Development Project in Galveston and its 
program of treatment for the troubled adolescent. 

Hennepin County Juvenile Court and Probation Services 
to Delinquent Children. Community Welfare Council, 404 
South 8th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 1956. Pp. 45. The 
result of the work of a subcommittee of the Community 
Welfare Council to bring about maximum coordination and 
use of community resources for the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency, this report contains a review of the 
laws governing the County Juvenile Court, intake policies 
and other court procedures, disposition and probation 
services, and a general evaluation and recommendations. 

Juvenile Court Statistics. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1956. Statistical 
Series No. 37. Pp. 21. The statistics published in this 
pamphlet cover delinquency cases handled by reporting 
courts for the year 1955. The total number of cases 
disposed of increased by 9 percent between 1954 and 1955, 
based on data from 987 courts reporting. It is estimated 
that in 1955 roughly 2 percent of the child population 
between the ages of 10 through 17 came to the attention 
of juvenile courts because of delinquent behavior. 

Pillars of Support. The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, The University of Texas, Austin, Tex., 1956. Pp. 
63. The subject of this attractively printed pamphlet is 
juvenile delinquency with special reference to the situation 
in Texas. It describes the services available in the state and 
suggests plans for improvement. 

Probation, Jails, and Parole. Department of Corrections, 
Sacramento, Calif., 1957. Pp. 69. This is the second interim 
report of the Special Study Commission on Correctional 
Facilities and Services in California. It summarizes some 
of the major findings and recommendations from the 
surveys of probation, jails, and the parole agencies. 

Statistical Reporting of Juvenile Probation Cases. 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Room 505 State Building 
No. 1, Sacramento, Calif., 1956. Pp. 39. This is a revised 
edition of a manual originally published in 1949 to provide 
a uniform procedure for reporting the disposition of 
juvenile cases in the several county probation departments 
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in California. It includes copies of report forms and 
detailed instructions for completing report forms. 

Your Juvenile Court Reports (Annual Report). The 
Juvenile Court of Tulsa County, 312 West Fifth Street, 
Tulsa, Okla., 1956. Pp. 26. According to the figures in this 
report, juvenile delinquency reached an alltime high in 
Tulsa and continued increases are anticipated. In addition 
to the statistical data for the year, the report also contains 
a discussion of casework in the court. 

California Prisoners, 1955 (Annual Report). Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif., 1955. Pp. 63. 
Summary Statistics of Prisoners and Parolees. 

Montefiore School (Annual Report). Benjamin C. Willis, 
General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago, Ill., 1955-56. Pp. 97. 

Ohio Criminal Court Statistics (Annual Report). De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene and Correction, Columbus, 
Ohio., 1954. Pp. 35. 

Ohio Correction Statistics (Annual Report). Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and Correction, Columbus, Ohio., 
1955. Pp. 23. 

Pennsylvania Board of Parole (Annual Report). Penn- 
sylvania Board of Parole, Harrisburg, Pa., 1955. Pp. 68. 

Problems Presented in the Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court (Annual Report). Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, Hall of Records, Newark, N. J., 1955. Pp. 37. 

The Louisiana Ex-Prisoner. Division of Research, 
Seen of Institutions, Baton Rouge, La., June 1956. 

p. 36. 

Wayne County Juvenile Court (Annual Report). Wayne 
County Juvenile Court, 1025 E. Forest Avenue, Detroit 7, 
Mich., 1955. Pp. 35. 

Youth Court Statistics (Annual Report). State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Jackson, Miss., 1955. Pp. 17. 


Books Received 


Administration of Criminal Justice, 1949-1956. A Selec. 
tive Bibliography. Compiled by Dorothy Campbell Tomkins, 
Sacramento: California State Board of Corrections, 195, 
Pp. 351. $3.12. 

Attitudes of High School Students Toward Alcoholic 
Beverages. Lawrence, Kans.: Department of Sociology ani 
Anthropology, University of Kansas, 1956. Pp. 146. 

Compulsion. By Meyer Levin. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. Pp. 495. $5.00. 

The Criminal, the Judge, and the Public. By Fram 
Alexander, M.D., and Hugo Staub. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free 
Press, 1956 (Revised). Pp. 239. $4.00. 

First United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. New York: United 
Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 1956, 
Pp. 103. $1.25. 

Jail Administration. By Myrl Alexander. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1957. Pp. 316. $6.75. 

Love or Perish. By Smiley Blanton, M.D. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1956. >. 217. $3.50 (Cloth), $1.00 
(Paper). 

The Prison at Philadelphia—Cherry Hill. By Negley K. 
Teeters and John D. Shearer. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 234. $5.50. 


The Sutherland Papers. Edited by Albert Cohen et al, 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956. Pp. 330. 
$5.00 (Paper). 

The Urge To Punish. By Henry Weihofen. New York: 
Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 1956. Pp. 213. $4.00. 

We Call Them Criminals. By Ralph S. Banay, M.D. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. 291. $3.95. 


News From the Field 


Prisoner Rejects Parole 
To Remain as Instructor 


Though he made a respectable war record as a B-17 
waist gunner in Europe, John C., now 32, never seemed 
to be able to settle down once he had left the service, 
according to the April 22 issue of Time. He worked at 
radio and TV repair jobs in Alaska, Seattle, and Palo Alto, 
California, and ended up as a booking agent for a small 
jazz band in New Mexico where he wrote a bad check for 
$600 and landed in jail. 

Prison had an extraordinary effect on John. Time after 
time members of the local Seventh Day Adventist church 
visited him and brought him a Bible and books to study. “It 
was the first time in my life,’ said John, “that anyone had 
done anything for me that I didn’t have to pay for. It made 
quite an impression.” What could he do, he asked himself, 
to help somebody else. 

Last summer John persuaded Warden T. M. Woodruff of 
the New Mexico State Prison to let him start a course in 
electronics for inmates. Eventually he had 30 men in his 
course studying books on mathematics, electronics, and TV. 

In April, up for parole, John gave his parole board a 
jolt. Though he had a job waiting for him he did not want 
to be “sprung” until he had trained at least one student to 
take over his course. 

John had a compelling reason for such a decision, 
according to Time and Associate Warden Woodruff: if he 
could prepare his students to qualify for FCC licenses, they 
would surely find jobs once they got out. “It’s pretty 
hopeless for them if nobody is willing to help,” he said. 
“How can a man go straight if he can’t find work?” 


United Kingdom Celebrates 
50th Anniversary of Probation 


This year marks the completion of 50 years of probation 
in Great Britain. The Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, 
was the first statutory measure in the recognition and 
regulation of the probation system in the United Kingdom. 
The Criminal Justice Act, 1948, and the Probation Rules, 
1949, which brought about a number of changes in the 
— act, regulate probation in England and Wales 

ay. 

Commenting on Britain’s 50 years of probation and the 
work of the Probation Service, the Right Honorable R. A. 
Butler, Secretary of State for the Home Department said: 

“It gives me great pleasure in this fiftieth year since the 
passing of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, to offer 
my congratulations to the Probation Service on its steady 
growth and sound development. The faith and enterprise 
of its pioneers have been fully justified by their successors 
devotion and skill. In particular I am glad to have this 
opportunity of commending the Service for the eagerness 
with which it has set itself to acquire new knowledge, t0 
widen its understanding of human problems, and to im 
prove its techniques through study of modern teaching 0 
social casework. The National Association of Probation 
Officers has wisely made high professional standards its 
aim, and has contributed in no small measure to the 
achievement by our Probation Service of a unique position 
among those of other countries, and a prominent place 
among our own social services. To the Association, and to 


probation officers throughout the country, I offer my war™ > 


good wishes for the future.” 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Elmore Whitehurst Accepts 
Referee in Bankruptcy Post 


After 30 years in government service in the Nation’s 


| Capital, Elmore Whitehurst, assistant director of the 


Administrative Office of the United States Courts since its 
establishment in 1939, and acting director since October 1, 
1956, returns on July 1 to his native state, Texas, to be 
referee in bankruptcy for the Northern District of Texas, 
allas. 

"a. coming to the Administrative Office Whitehurst 
was clerk of the judiciary committee of the House of 
Representatives for 7 years. He was closely associated with 
the various phases of the drafting and consideration by 
Congress of the act to provide for the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. ; ; net 

A graduate of the Southern Methodist University in 
1927, Whitehurst is a member of the Texas.bar and was 
admitted to practice before the United States Supreme 
Court in 1938. 

Whitehurst first came to Washington in 1927 as 
secretary to Congressman Hatton W. Summers, chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, and served in that 
capacity for 3 years. ; 

At a farewell gathering coworkers of Whitehurst pre- 
sented him with a scroll on which was inscribed: 

“Your friends and coworkers in the Administrative Office 


take this means of honoring you, of wishing you ‘God speed’ 
in your new office as Referee in Bankruptcy, and of ex- 
pressing their affection and esteem for you. 

“The first appointee under the Administrative Office Act 
on November 6, 1939, you have served with ability and 
distinction for over 17 years as Assistant Director and for 
more than 6 months as Acting Director. You have made an 
enviable record and leave behind a lasting contribution to 
judicial administration in the firm foundation on which the 
Administrative Office now stands. You also leave behind a 
host of friends in the Administrative Office, in witness 
whereof we have signed our names on this scroll to remind 
you of us when you have entered upon your new 
judicial assignment.” 


Church Can Be Effective Force 
In Fighting Crime, Says Judge 


Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia called churches 
y most effective fighting force in eliminating the causes 
of crime. 

In a sermon at the Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church in the Nation’s Capital, he said Government can 
deal “only to a limited extent” with broken homes, economic 
distress, bad environment, physical and mental ills, and 
craving for alcohol and drugs. 

Psychiatrists, he said, have proved useful when the 
causes have been mental, but “in many cases the approach 
must go deeper .. . it must strike at the soul—the very 
depth of one’s being.” 

When men and women have become so “steeped in sin” 
that they have become distraught, then they have spiritual 
needs that can be satisfied in “no other place but the 
church,” he asserted. 

The Christian duty, he said, is to give meat to the 
hungry, drink to the thirsty, and clothes to the naked; to 
take "| a stranger, visit the sick, and “come to see” when 
in jail. 

To reach those who need help, every church should have 
a social service program, he said. “Love accompanied by 
service” will bring response. 

Judge Laws, who has been a Bible class teacher at Mount 
Vernon Place Church for many years, praised his church 

for its social service program, the most extensive,” he 
said, “of any church in his knowledge.” As this program 
‘as grown, the church has risen “from a lethargic, static 
Institution with few members to a vital, thriving, active 
church with many members.” 
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1 Percent of New York City’s Families 
Produces 75 Percent of Its Delinquents 


Less than 1 percent of New York City’s 2 million 
families produce more than 75 percent of its 35,000 
juvenile delinquents, a recent New York City Youth Board 
survey revealed. 

These 20,000 “hard core” families are not only poor, 
according to Ralph W. Whelan, executive director of the 
Youth Board, but are oppressed by multiple problems 
including mental illness. Their pattern of living varies 
little and runs the gamut of problems—alcoholism, drug 
addiction, mental and physical illness, severe marital 
discord or desertion, neglect, promiscuity, and economic 
deprivation. 

To cure this focal point of “social infection” the Youth 
Board is negotiating to pay 11 leading family service 
agencies $150,000 a year to do remedial work with these 
families and their 60,000 children. In addition, the Board 
is asking for $100,000 to expand its own work with the 
“hard core” families. 


Boston University Dean Named 
Head of U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Katherine Brownell Oettinger, dean of the school of 
social work at Boston University, was nominated in March 
by President Eisenhower as chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. She succeeds Dr. Martha M. Eliot who resigned to 
become professor of public health at the Harvard 
University school of public health. 

A native of New York, Dean Oettinger received her 
master’s degree from the Smith College school of social 
work in 1926 and has had extensive training and experience 
in the fields of mental health, social welfare, and com- 
munity service. 

Prior to coming to Boston University, Dean Oettinger 
was division chief in the Pennsylvania Department of 
Welfare bureau of mental health. Before that she was a 
psychiatric social worker at a children’s center in Scranton 
and had been employed in child guidance and family 
welfare work in New York City. 

Dean Oettinger is married to Malcolm Oettinger, a 
retired businessman. They have two children. 

Commenting on her appointment, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom said: 

“Dean Oettinger has demonstrated outstanding qualities 
of leadership in the field of child health and child and 
family welfare. She will bring to the Children’s Bureau an 
inquiring mind, an interest in research, extensive expe- 
rience in the important field of mental health, and 
outstanding administrative abilities.” 


Use of Death Penalty 
Continues Downward Trend 


Sixty-five executions were carried out by civil authorities 
in the United States during 1956, according to National 
Prisoner Statistics (Number 16) released in February by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. The number of executions 
is 11 less than in 1955 and only three more than the record 
low of 62 in 1953. Thus the general downward trend in the 
use of the death penalty continued. 

Executions were carried out in half of the 44 jurisdic- 
tions whose statutes provide for the death penalty. Of the 
22 jurisdictions, six states accounted for 39, or 60 percent, 
of the 65 executions. 

Fifty-two of the executions were for murder, 12 for rape, 
and 1 for kidnapping. The median age was 28.1 years. 

At the close of 1956, a total of 146 prisoners were 
reported as awaiting execution in 34 jurisdictions. 

This year, for the first time, data on elapsed time 
between date of original sentence to death and execution 
are available. For the 65 prisoners executed in 1956, the 
median interval was 1 year, 2 months. 
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Inmate No. 46 Arrested 
285 Times in 32 Years 


Two hundred and eighty-five different times the District 
of Columbia jail doors have opened for Inmate No. 46 
since August 1925. In all, he has spent 25 years in prison 
for drunkenness even though the bulk of his sentences have 
been from 5 to 30 days. 

Such cases, states a recent study released by the District 
of Columbia Commissioners in April, points up the “utter 
futility” of short sentences for intoxication. 

That such persons can be helped is revealed in another 
case study. Through referral in the Municipal Court’s 
probation office and Alcoholics Anonymous, a man arrested 
100 times for drunkenness had not had a drink since joining 
AA and now is productively employed at $2 an hour. 

“Persons arrested for drunkenness, like Inmate No. 46, 
represent perhaps half of all arrests in the United States,” 
says Donald Clemmer, director of corrections for the 
District of Columbia. “They are in that category of of- 
fenders about whom we know so little and for whom 
practically nothing is being done either inside or outside 
the institution. It is time that our communities throughout 
the country come to grips with this costly social problem.” 


NYC Opens Special Detention 
Facilities for Youth 16-21 


An unprecedented action in the history of youth deten- 
tion took place on February 6 when 300 boys, 16 to 21, 
were moved from various city jails in New York City to 
new, special quarters. 

In announcing the opening of the new House of Detention 
for Men, New York City Correction Commissioner Anna 
M. Kross pointed to the transfer as a plan to separate 
youths in this age bracket from “hardened criminals.” In 
the neglect of youthful correction, said the Commissioner, 
“we reduce the efficacy of our preventive measures in 
reducing crime.” 

In the half of the new institution which will house the 
adolescents, library, gymnasium, and study and outdoor 
recreation facilities are among the many provided. 


Funny Business 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


Youth Account for 46 Percent 
Of Arrests for Major Crimes 


Major crimes reached a new high in 1956, according t) 


J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau off 


Investigation. Increases in seven of eight crime categoria 
brought a record of 2,563,150 major crimes for the year, 
This is 13.3 percent above 1955 and the first time th 
total has exceeded the 2.5 million mark. 


Crime has increased almost four times as fast as th} 


population increase since 1950, according to Hoover. 

Almost 46 percent of the arrests for major crimes wer 
of youngsters under 18, Hoover points out. These youths 
accounted for 66.4 percent of all auto thefts. 

The percentage increase in the seven major crimes were: 
larceny, 16.7; auto theft, 16.1; burglary, 6.7; rape, 63: 
aggravated assault, 4.0; murder, 1.8; and negligent man. 
slaughter, 0.7¢ Robbery was the only major crime in which 
there — no increase. Instead, robbery decreased 13 
percent. 


City crimes increased 12.7 in 1956 over 1955, Hoover} 


continues. Crimes outside cities rose 15.5 percent. Crime 
against the person are generally warm-month crimes, and 
crimes against property are cold-month crimes. 
_ Arrests of young people under 18 increased 17.3 percent 
in cities in 1956. Arrests in all other age groups were wu 
only 2.6 percent. 

Detailed information on crime in 1956 is presented in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s Uniform Crime Reports. 


Cook County Sheriff Produces 


13 Film Strips on Delinquency 


Thirteen half-hour films on juvenile delinquency, entitled 
“Searchlights on Delinquency,” have been produced by the 
office of Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, sheriff of Cook County 
(Chicago). 


The films are based on case studies and actual experienc: J 
of Sheriff Lohman after years of work with juveniley 


problems, and are a part of a public service program to 
further the education of Cook County citizens on the 
juvenile delinquency problem. The films have been shown 
weekly on Chicago’s educational television station WTTW 
and are available to civic, religious, and business groups in 
Cook County. 

The title of the films are: “The Culture of Delinquency,’ 
“Narcotic Traffic Among Teen-agers,” “IQ and Delir- 
quency,” “The Delinquent Self,” “Delinquency Areas,’ 
“Education for Crime,” “The Broken Home,” “The Gang,’ 
“Poor Little Rich Boy,” “Parole and Probation,” “Emotion- 


ally Disturbed,” “Narcotic Addiction Among Teen-agers,’ > 


and “Who Are the Delinquents?” : 

Sheriff Lohman taught at four universities, including 
the University of Chicago, and before being elected sheriff 
of Cook County in 1954 was chairman of the Illinois 
Division of Corrections and also chairman of the Illinois 
parole and pardon board. 


Parole Officer Always 
Gets Him in Trouble 


An Associated Press release from Seattle on December 
25, 1956 reads as follows: ; 
Santa Claus never got this message, but it’s doubtful if 
he would have been able to help. County jailers found it 
outside a cell today: 
“Dear Santa 
“Plees send me a good hack saw blade and a couple 
hundred feet of robe strong enoff to hold my parder and me 
“T have been a good con except for one little caper wit 


iz a bum beef. And Santa Clou would you pleez not send 


my proll officer anything for Xmoss because he is always 
lieing and gets me in trouble. : a 
“T love you Santa. Pinky A. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


‘Attorney General Appoints Chairmen 
for Parole Board and Youth Division 


George J. Reed, chairman of the Youth Division of the 
‘United States Board of Parole since 1953, was appointed 
chairman of the Parole Board on May 22, succeeding Judge 
Scovel Richardson who was named to a judgeship in the 
‘United States Customs Court in New York. 

Lewis J. Grout, who has been with the Parole Board 
since 1954, was named to the chairmanship of the Youth 
Division, succeeding Reed. 

A graduate of Pasadena College, Reed entered the cor- 
rectional field in 1938 as a deputy probation officer with 
the Los Angeles County Probation Office and later joined 
the staff of the California Youth Authority. From 1949 
until his appointment to the Parole Board he was chief 
of the Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission’s divi- 
sion of prevention and parole services. 

Prior to his appointment to the Parole Board, Grout 
was chief of probation of the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Missouri. From 1943 to 
1946 he was called to Washington as chief of probation 
in the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
during the military leave of Richard A. Chappell. He 
entered the federal probation service in 1933 and before 
that had been for 5 years a special agent with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. He received his law degree from 
the University of Missouri in 1928 and is a member of 
the Missouri and Texas bars. 

In announcing the two appointments, the Attorney 
General said that under a new policy the post of chairman 
of the Board and its Youth Division would be rotated 
among the members every 2 years. 


Villiam K. McDermott Named 
Federal Parole Executive 


William K. McDermott, a member of the staff of the 
United States Board of Parole since 1953, has been named 
parole executive. He took over his new duties on May 22 
and succeeds Thomas G. Grover who retired as parole 
executive in January. 

A graduate of Fordham University in 1936, McDermott 
entered the correctional field in 1942 as a junior custodial 
officer at the United States Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and later served as parole officer and as- 
sistant supervisor of parole. In 1949 he was named super- 
visor of classification and parole at the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Danbury, Connecticut, where he 
remained until he was appointed to the Parole Board staff. 


Youth Disturbed by Troubled 
Family Life, Report Shows 


Troubled family life is one of the major factors 
disturbing the mental health of modern youth, according to 
a research study report to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. ; 

The study was conducted by an Ohio State University 
research team under the direction of Dr. A. R. Mangus of 
> university’s Institute of Child Development and Family 

ife. 


The researchers based their reports on a followup study 
of 384 public school children who were first tested in a 
1946 mental health study. Retests were held to discover 
the kinds of personality changes in the youngsters during 
the transition from childhood to adolescence. 

Fe. mong other conclusions reached by the researchers 
re: 

1. A break in the family of an adolescent or pre- 

adolescent poses a major threat to his personality 

organization. 

2. Students who change schools often are more subject 
to risking unfavorable personality change than those who 
Temain in the same school. 

8. Students living in rural homes show evidences of 
Superior mental health and run fewer risks of unfavorable 
Personality change than their city counterparts. 
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Parole Board Chairman 
Named Customs Judge 


Scovel Richardson, chairman of the United States Board 
of Parole since 1954, has been named by President Eisen- 
hower to a judgeship in the United States Customs Court 
which sits in New York City. He was sworn in on April 24. 

A graduate of the University of Illinois in 1934, Judge 
Richardson later received the master of arts degree from 
that institution. In 1937 he obtained his law degree from 
Howard University. After practicing law in Chicago he 
went to St. Louis and from 1944 until his appointment to 
the parole board he was dean of the law school of Lincoln 
University. 

As chairman of the parole board Judge Richardson 
instituted several reforms designed to speed up and make 
more efficient the parole procedures of the board. He 
was chairman of the national committee which arranged 
the National Conference on Parole called by the Attorney 
General in 1956. 


D. C. Committee Reports on Prison, 
Probation, and Parole Needs 


An immediate $1 million modernization of the District of 
Columbia’s system of handling persistent law offenders 
will remove the need for a new $10 million prison. This is 
the conclusion of the special committee of top judicial, law- 
enforcement, and rehabilitation officials appointed by the 
District Commissioners last November to study methods of 
relieving the four overcrowded penal and correctional 
institutions in the District of Columbia. 

The District penal report recommends: 

Construction of new facilities at the Lorton Reformatory, 
the Occoquan Workhouse, and the Women’s Reformatory. 

Police reduction of drunk arrests “where possible” and 
indeterminate sentences of 1 day to 1 year for chronic 
drinkers. 

Installment payment of fines and probation for violators 
who otherwise would have to go to jail. 

Creation of a 3-man, full-time parole board with a 
chairman paid $13,760 and the others $12,690 each per 
year, and the addition of 8 field parole officers. 

Addition of 8 District Court probation officers, 1 
supervisory probation officer, and 4 clerk stenographers. 

Addition of 10 Municipal Court probation officers per 
year for the next 2 years, plus 2 more casework 
supervisors. 

Reduction of time spent in prison for husbands willing 
to return to their jobs and support their dependents. 

Adoption of a uniform reciprocal nonsupport law. 

Establishment of an employment office to assist the 
courts and the parole board in finding jobs for pro- 
bationers and parolees. 

Aubrey Gasque, counsel for the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal 
Code, directed and coordinated the fact-gathering activ- 
ities of the various agencies participating in the study. 

E. Preston Sharp, president of the American Cor- 
rectional Association, and Will C. Turnbladh, executive 
director of the National Probation and Parole Association, 
participated in the study. 


California Assembly Gets 
Bill to Ban Death Penalty 


A bill calling for a 6-year moratorium on capital pun- 
ishment was sent on April 9 to the floor of the California 
Assembly by the judiciary committee with a “do pass” 
recommendation. The bill provides that persons now 
awaiting execution for murder should have their sentences 
commuted to life imprisonment, and that the same pro- 
vision should apply to persons committing capital offenses 
during the 6-year period. 

In 1955 two bills, one calling for abolition of the death 
penalty and the other for a moratorium on the death 
penalty, were introduced, but failed to gain approval. 
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California To Study Curriculum 
Needs in the Correctional Field 


The professional development committee of California’s 
Probation and Parole Association is conducting a cor- 
rectional education survey throughout the state to 
determine from correctional practitioners what courses of 
instruction they believe are essential in training a person 
for the correctional field. 

Information for the survey will be obtained on a 4-page 
questionnaire which asks the respondent to list (a) what 
specific undergraduate social science courses were of most 
value in preparing him for his present work; (b) what 
undergraduate and graduate courses were of little or no 
value; and (c) what undergraduate and graduate courses 
a not take but which they believe would have been 

elpful. 

The questionnaire also asks each correctional worker to 
evaluate his experience in supervised field work and any 
courses in social investigation. Also asked is whether the 
curriculum in corrections, in their judgment, should be of 
undergraduate level only, 1 year of graduaie study, or 2 
years of graduate study. At the close of the questionnaire 
the respondent is asked to list the courses he would require 
for training as a professional correctional worker. 

Albert Wahl, chief probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of California, at 
San Francisco, is chairman of the professional development 
committee. 


Funds Sought To Help 
Combat Delinquency 


A proposed bill to carry out the President’s recommen- 
dations for federal assistance to help combat juvenile delin- 
quency was sent to Congress on March 4 by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The bill would authorize a 5-year program of federal 
grants to states for strengthening state and local programs 
to control juvenile delinquency. It would also authorize 
grants for demonstrations and studies, and for training of 
personnel in this field. 

For the first year’s operation in the fiscal year 1958, 
the bill would authorize an appropriation of $3 million. For 
each of the four succeeding fiscal years, it would authorize 
appropriations up to $9 million. 

Similar legislation was recommended by the President in 
1955 and 1956. 

In submitting new draft legislation to Congress, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Marion B 
Folsom said: “We continue to regard this legislation as 
having a high priority.” 

In the period 1948 to 1956, Mr. Folsom said, the number 
of cases in juvenile courts increased 70 percent, whereas 
the number of children 10 through 17 years of age 
increased only 16 percent. 

For the grants to states, the proposed legislation would 
authorize an appropriation of $2 million for the next fiscal 
year and up to $5 million annually for the ensuing 4 years. 


Conrad P. Printzlien Retires 
After 29 Years’ Government Service 


Conrad P. Printzlien, 70, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Brooklyn, and one of the 
originators of the “Brooklyn Plan” of deferred prosecution, 
retired April 30 under the mandatory retirement provision 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act. He served a total of 
29 years with the government. 

A graduate of the Brooklyn Law School, Printzlien was 
assistant United States attorney from 1928 to 1933 and 
was affiliated with the federal probation system since 1933. 
He is the author of a number of articles in correctional and 
legal journals, served on the editorial staff of FEDERAL 
PROBATION, and was a contributor to Collier’s encyclopedia 
on the subject of probation. 

Peter E. Saxon, probation officer since 1940, has been 
appointed chief to succeed Printzlien. 


Inmates’ Blood Will Be Used 
In Open Heart Operations 


The 1,225 inmates of Minnesota’s Stillwater Stay 
Prison may volunteer to donate blood needed in hear cel 
operations at the University of Minnesota Hospital, one of J 98 
nine heart centers in the United States, it was announce} 2° 
by Warden Douglas C. Rigg in April. gel 

The need for blood in newly developed techniques jp 
heart surgery has been for some time a stumbling block a 
the University Hospital, according to the Prison Mirror alr 
inmate publication at Stillwater. .| 

Before the request for volunteers was even announced the 
Warden Riggs had 50 willing inmates to donate blood. He) 
revealed that some men would probably be taken to the 
University hospital, but that some of the blood couif™ 
probably be collected at the prison. 

Also volunteering to give blood are the 1,017 inmates of 2‘ 
the St. Cloud Reformatory. 

The new operative techniques, recently publicized jn 
Time and Harper’s, will save hundreds of people with}™ 
heretofore “hopeless” heart conditions. In many cases they f 
are children with congenital heart malformations. The 
majority of operations are on children under 12 years of 
age. 


James V. Bennett | 
Receives Citation Ye 


James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was the recipient of a citation presented bian- 
nually by the District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
rections to a public-spirited citizen who has made a 
distinct contribution to corrections in the Nation’s Capital 
and to correctional work in general. The citation was 
presented on June 7 on the occasion of the annual tour of 
District penal and correctional institutions by citizens of 
Washington and officials who administer criminal justice. 

The special citation of appreciation was presented to 
Bennett “in recognition of inspirational leadership in 
progressive correctional management throughout the 
Nation, for spearheading the development of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, D. C., and for long and faithful 
years as advisor and friend.” 


High Level Confinement Course 
Held by PMGS at Fort Gordon 


“We are in a period of transition. Surely, we are leaving 
the punitive phase of confinement to that of correction.” 

This statement of Professor of Sociology Peter P. Lejins 
of the University of Maryland set the general tone of the 
first correction and confinement advanced course conducted 
by the Army’s Provost Marshal General’s School at Fort 
Gordon, March 4 to 16. ; 

In opening the course General W. H. Maglin, Provost 
Marshal General for the Army, said: “We are approaching 
that point when the prisoner will look to our custodial 
people much as a patient in the hospital looks to his doctor 
for a professional helping hand for a strictly ‘individual 
problem’.” 

The top-level course of instruction included 17 of the 
leading correctional authorities in the country, among them 
Austin H. MacCormick, professor of criminology at the 
University of California; Howard B. Gill, director of 
George Washington University’s institute of correctional 
administration; Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons; Donald Clemmer, director 
of the District of Columbia department of corrections; 
Louis J. Sharp, chief of probation with the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts; Warden Fred Wilkinson 
of the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta; and Ben 
Overstreet, technical assistant to the chief of the cor 
rection division in the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General. 
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Prisoner Tests Reveal 


‘Anticancer Defenses 


Ohio State Penitentiary inmates injected with live cancer 
cells show there are two kinds of defenses for immunity 
against cancer, scientists reported at Chicago in April, 
according to an Associated Press release. One defense is 
general, the other specific. ; 
Sixty-five inmate volunteers allowed cancers to be im- 
planted under their skins, as did 15 hospital patients who 
already had cancer. 

Results of the dramatic human tests were announced by 
‘the Sloan-Kettering Institute of New York City and the 
American Association for Cancer Research. 

None of the prisoners developed cancers. The implanted 
‘cancer cells soon were destroyed by the body’s general 
defenses. When the same kind of cancer cells were injected 
asecond time, they were destroyed even faster. 

The studies prove cancer patients lack defense mech- 
anisms which healthy people have, according to Dr. Chester 
§, Southam of the Sloan-Kettering Institute. 

The findings from the experiment, it is believed, will help 
Phe in the quest for vaccines against human cancers. 


Jacob M. Master, Federal 


Probation Officer, Dies 


Jacob M. Master, 53, federal probation officer at New 
York City since 1942, died May 1 following a heart attack 
at his office a week before. 

of — Master received both the bachelor and master of arts 
ai- Edegrees from Harvard University and worked in the 
‘or- Bsocial welfare field from 1926 to 1933. In 1933 he was 
casework supervisor at the Massachusetts Reformatory 
for Men and 2 years later was engaged as probation 
director for the Attorney General’s Survey of Release 
of P Procedures. From 1938 until 1942, when he entered the 
federal probation service, he was a junior warden assistant 
ice, F for the Bureau of Prison’s detention headquarters at New 
York City. He wrote extensively for professional journals 
in § and was a regular contributor to FEDERAL PROBATION. 

At the time of his death Master was working on his 
doctor’s degree, choosing as his dissertation topic the 
history of the federal probation system. 

Master is survived by his wife and two children, a son 
who graduated from Harvard and a daughter now studying 
at Hunter College. 


Bureau of Prisons Announces 


Wardenship Appointments 


Dr. Robert P. Hagerman, warden of the Medical Center 
for Federal Prisoners at Springfield, Missouri, has been 
named warden of the Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, 
Virginia. Dr. Hagerman replaces Warden Richard O. 
Culver who has retired from the federal service. 

Dr. Russell O. Settle, chief medical officer at the Federal 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, was appointed to 
replace Dr. Hagerman as warden and chief medical officer 
at the Medical Center. 

Warden Hagerman’s institutional experience with the 
Bureau of Prisons dates from 1931. He served as chief 
medical officer of the institutions at Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Georgia, prior to his appointment in 1940 as 
he eeaen of the then newly activated Federal Correctional 
7 ustitution at Englewood, Colorado. From 1943 to 1948 he 

Served as warden of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
(ubland, Kentucky. In 1952 he was named warden of the 

hillicothe reformatory and held that post until June 1956 
when he moved to the Springfield Medical Center. 

;|_ vr. Settle’s institutional experience in the federal 

“ys service includes assignments as chief medical officer 
V the United States penitentiaries at McNeil Island, 

ashington; Terre Haute, Indiana; and Leavenworth, 
ws ty He presently holds the commissioned rank of 
5 5 cal director with the United States Public Health 


Service and is a member of the American Psychiatric 
Association, 
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Senate Committee Releases 
Report on Delinquency 


If the current delinquency rate in the United States 
continues, more than 1 million children will appear before 
the courts in 1965 compared with 530,000 during 1956. 

This is the warning sounded in the 252-page report 
released in May by the Senate Committee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency. The comprehensive interim report 
covers many aspects of the delinquency problem, from 
juvenile drinking to youth gangs and from the utilization 
of former delinquents in the armed forces to venereal 
disease among teen-agers. 

The report considers the following special problems: 
juvenile delinquency and the armed forces; obstacles to 
treatment of juvenile drug addicts; venereal disease among 
juveniles; delinquency along the Mexican border; federal 
laws dealing with the youthful offenders and use of the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act; interstate compact on 
juveniles; educational television; recreation; housing; 
youth commissions; research in behavior problems; 
vandalism and curfews; youth gangs; and punishment and 
discipline. 

Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., is chairman of the 
Committee. 


Claude §. Nock Appointed 
Youth Division Executive 


Claude S. Nock, Jr., supervisor of classification and 
parole at the diagnostic center for youth offenders, at Ash- 
land, Kentucky, has been appointed Youth Division 
Executive for the Youth Correction Division of the United 
States Board of Parole. He began his new duties on May 20 
and succeeds Glenn C. Petty who accepted a position as an 
assistant chief of probation with the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. 

A graduate of the College of William and Mary, Nock 
attended graduate school at New York University where he 
majored in correctional administration and sociology. He 
had been with the Bureau of Prisons for 5 years. 


Laughing Matter 


By Salo 


Copr. 1955 by The Chicago Tribune. / 7-/ 


“... then the prosecutor rested, but he didn’t get tired 
soon enough.” 


Reprinted by special permission the Chicago Tribune 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Mrs. Guy Percy Trulock, former president of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, has been named 
code administrator for the comic book industry. She 
succeeds former Magistrate Charles F. Murphy who 2 
years ago became the first code administrator. In the June 
1955 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION Judge Murphy wrote an 
article on the Code Authority of the Comics Magazine 
Association of America. 


Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., 68, former chairman of the District 
of Columbia Board of Parole and author of Parole With 
Honor, died of a heart attack April 12 while on a business 
trip to New York City. Mr. LaRoe was a member of the 
Parole Board from 1934 to 1946 during which he helped 
map far-seeing penal programs. He was head of the law 
firm of LaRoe, Winn, and Moerman and in 1947-1948 was 
. moderator of the Presbyterian Church in the United 

tates. 

Florida State University’s school of social welfare is 
offering fellowships, assistantships, and scholarships dur- 
ing 1957-1958 in a graduate program in corrections, 
criminology, and penology leading to a master of science 
degree. Graduate study grants are also awarded in social 
work; marriage and family life; and sociology and social 
welfare, the latter two leading to doctoral degrees. 
Scholarships range from $600 to $2,000; assistantships, 
$600 to $2,200; and fellowships, $1,000 to $1,500. For 
additional information, write to the school of social welfare 
at Tallahassee. 

“The Family Court” is the title of an article in the 
March-April 1957 issue of Children. In the article the 
authors, William H. Sheridan, chief of the technical aid 
branch of the Children’s Bureau Division of Juvenile Delin- 
quency Service, and Edgar W. Brewer, juvenile courts and 
probation consultant, examine some sociolegal problems 
involved in the family court. 

“Your Car, Lock It—Your Key, Pocket” is the admoni- 
tion on automobile bumper strips distributed by the Buffalo 
Youth Board in its educational campaign to prevent auto 
theft. For the campaign the Youth Board produced a 
highly praised film, Car Theft, and made intensive use of 
the New York State Youth Commission’s “Lock-Your-Car” 
TV station break films. 


Making Playgrounds Succeed is the title of a booklet re- 
cently published by the New York State Youth Com- 
mission, 66 Beaver Street, Albany 7. 


“We Are Doing Something” is the title of a reprint 
of six graphically illustrated articles on juvenile delin- 
quency which appeared in August 1955 in the Toronto 
Telegram. The series is by Allen Kent. 

Lloyd W. McCorkle, Ph.D., principal keeper of the state 
prison at Trenton, New Jersey, since June 1952, 
has been named director of the State’s newly created 
Division of Administration. As director he will unify and 
coordinate the work of the bureaus of social research, 
inspection, personnel, hospital surveys and plans, public 
relations, and a new bureau on long-range planning. 

George F. Goodman, superintendent of the State Re- 
formatory at Annandale, New Jersey, since 1948, has been 
appointed principal keeper of the state prison at Trenton. 
He is succeeded by Royle W. Eddy, superintendant of the 
state prison farm at Leesburg. 


Bafflling Eyes of Youth is the title of a book released in 
May. It is a narrative about delinquent boys in St. Paul 
in the 1930’s and is written by John K. Donohue, chief pro- 
bation officer of the probation department of Ramsey 
County, St. Paul. 


The Institute for Juvenile Research at Chicago honored 
in January three of its staff members for 30 years of 
service. Feted at the luncheon were Dr. Clifford R. Shaw, 
head of sociological services and administrator of the 
Chicago Area Project; Dr. Henry D. McKay, supervising 
sociologist; and Dr. Chester W. Darrow, head of the 
department of psychophysiology. 


Juvenile Delinquency: A List of Resource Material (Lis 
No. 3) is the third listing of writings in the field of delip. 
quency: The 12-page mimeographed bibliography for 1955 
is compiled and published by Russell J. Fornwalt, 33 Union 
Square West, New York City 3. The cost is 30 cents. 


John T. Slattery of Albany has been appointed director 
of youth rehabilitation in the New York State Department 
of Correction. Slattery joined the department in 193%, 
serving as a parole officer at the State Vocational Instity. 
tion at West Coxsackie for 11 years. He has his master’s 
degree in sociology from Niagara University. As chief 
parole officer he supervised the Coxsackie parole offices in 
New York City, Syracuse, and Buffalo. 


The number of cases of infectious syphilis and total 
syphilis have increased in the United States for the firs 
time since 1948, according to the American Social Hygiene 
Association. The study is based on reports from 145 health 
departments representing all 48 states and 94 of the 
nations’ cities with populations of more than 100,000. VD 
rates are rising in 19 states and control programs are 
inadequate in 35 states, the Association reports. Teenage 
VD is increasing in 11 states and new VD epidemic 
outbreaks are reported in 19 states. 

The National Institute on Crime and Delinquency will 
be held July 14 to 17 at Denver, Colorado. Featuring 4 
workshops, the institute is under the sponsorship of the 
National Probation and Parole Association, the Western 
Probation and Parole Association, and the Colorado Pro- 
bation and Parole Association. James P. Eakins, president 
of the CPPA, 316 Cooper Building, Denver 2, is ar. 
rangements chairman. 


New York State’s correction-conservation youth camp, 
Camp Pharsalia in Chenango county, will give its staf 
members a special 10-week training program in methods of 
counseling in a correctional setting. The training is part of 
the Department of Corrections’ overall inservice training 
program. 


A short course on jail security was conducted in May by 
the University of Missouri’s adult education and extension 
service. Designed specifically for law-enforcement ani 
correctional workers the course included the responsibi- 
lities of the jailer’s job, jail construction, minimum jail 
standards, reception of prisoners, custody and treatment of 
problem prisoners, disciplinary measures, control of keys 
and firearms, control of visitors, inspection of mail, search 
of prisoners, jail records, inmate morale, and food. 

New York City’s Police Department announced in March 
the formation of a Youth Division composed of members 
of the Juvenile Aid Bureau, the Youth Patrolmen in the 
city’s precincts, and the Youth Squads of the Detective 
Division to effect a greater integration of all youth services 
under the police department. The Youth Division, which 
now has 417 members, was established to place in effect 4 
more closely coordinated program for the prevention and 
reduction of juvenile delinquency. 


in the association, 

outside the prison. Staff members are gra 
behind-bars journalism course taught by Charl 

ton, former St. Louis newspaperman and now a vis 
professor of journalism at Southern Illinois University at 
nearby Carbondale. 
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New York City’s Youth Board will celebrate its tenth * 

anniversary on October 7 and 8 at a 2-day conference ané Con 

dinner in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. firs 

Attention will be focused on the Board’s far-reaching Ma: 

program to combat juvenile delinquency. Conference Ma, 

chairman is Judge Nathaniel Kaplan, chairman of the a 

Youth Board. Ten workshops and eight sectional meetings 

will be scheduled during the 2-day session. a. 

The prison-edited tabloid of the Menard Branch of the ~ 

Illinois State Penitentiary has become a member of the re 
Southern Illinois Editorial Association. The 6,120 circt: N 

lation of Time is larger than that of many civilian weeklies te 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


| Robert Cassidy, former federal probation officer at 
Washington, D. C. and the Territory of Hawaii, has been 
‘named regional consultant for the National Probation and 
Parole Association. He will have his headquarters at 
‘Columbus and will serve Ohio and West Virginia. Before 
joining the staff of the NPPA, Cassidy was affiliated with 
‘Bthe American Bar Foundation’s survey of criminal justice. 
'f «A Pretrial Conference” is the title of a 25-minute, 
16mm. sound film released in May by the University of 
California at Los Angeles. The film will acquaint the legal 
profession with California’s pretrial rules adopted this 
year. 

Edward T. Foran has been named head of the New York 
City’s Youth Board inservice training unit. A graduate of 
Fordham University’s school of social service, Foran took 
,fover his new duties in March. 

Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Indiana, was the recipient of the 1957 Good Government 
award presented by the Hammond Junior Chamber of 
Commerce “in recognition of outstanding meritorious 
service in the field of social rehabilitation.” 

The Hudson Falls (N. Y.) Central High School in March 
presented certificates to 31 members of its adult education 
cass in correctional administration and treatment. The 
course was especially designed for persons engaged in 
correctional work. 

Indiana University’s Institute for Sex Research received 
from the United States Public Health Service a grant of 
$151,698 to continue the studies of sex offenders entangled 
with the law started by the late Alfred C. Kinsey. 


, Courses will be given at Jackson, starting in September. 
Both graduate and undergraduate courses will be offered. 


Donald Clemmer, director of the District of Columbia’s 
department of corrections, was the principal speaker at the 
fifty-sixth annual dinner of the John Howard Association 
at Chicago on May 15. He spoke on the subject,“Hopeful 
Elements in the Correctional Process.” 

Of the 11,400 babies born each day in this country, 340 
dB will be mentally retarded, according to the Department of 
 BHealth, Education, and Welfare. This statement is based 

on the generally accepted estimate that 3 percent of the 
total population is retarded to some substantially handi- 
capping degree. 

Thirty-three of the 98 federal probation officers ap- 
pointed during the first 9 months of the fiscal year 1957 


had their master’s degrees. This represents 34 percent of 
all appointments. 


Twenty recently-appointed federal probation officers at- 
tended the Nineteenth Training School at the Federal 
Probation Training Center at Chicago, May 6 to 17. A 
total of 114 officers attended the five training schools held 
during the fiscal year 1957. 


California’s Special Study Commission on Correctional 
Facilities and Services released in January its second in- 
‘rim report. The 69-page printed document presents the 
ommission’s findings on probation, jails, and parole. The 
rst interim report of the Commission was released in 
March 1956. Chairman of the Commission is Austin H. 


acCormick of the University of California’s school of 
Timinology. 


The 87th Annual Congress of Correction will meet at 
hicago, August 18 to 23, at the Morrison Hotel. In- 


tormation about the Congress may be obtained from the 


x erican Correctional Association, 1385 East 15th Street, 

ew York City 3. Hotel reservations should be sent to the 

reservation manager of the hotel. 

, The National Canadian Congress of Corrections was 
eld at Montreal May 26 to 29. “Teamwork in Corrections” 

was the theme of the conference. The Congress is sponsored 

he Canadian Corrections Association of the Canadian 
elfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 
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Eighty-nine inmates of the Federal Reformatory at El 
Reno, Oklahoma, graduated from the Dale Carnegie course 
at special exercises and a banquet held January 27. 

Methods of teaching criminology in 10 countries are 
compared in a 164-page report, prepared for UNESCO by 
the International Society of Criminology. It is the latest 
volume in a series of publications on Teaching in the Social 
Sciences. Copies are available at $2 each from the United 
Nations Bookshop and Columbia University Press. 


Creation of a Western Reformatory for Women in New 
York State was authorized in April when Governor 
Harriman signed legislation for the new institution which 
will eliminate the overcrowding at the present only in- 
stitution of this type and will give upstate female of- 
fenders the opportunity to receive the therapeutic benefits 
of visits from their families. The new reformatory will be 
located on the grounds of the Albion Training School and 
will use some of its buildings. The 428-capacity Albion 
institution for mentally defective delinquent women 16 and 
over at present has only 220 inmates. 


Warden Paul J. Madigan of the United States Peniten- 
tiary at Alcatraz Island was featured on Edward R. 
Murrow’s “Person to Person” TV program on May 3. 


Many long-term prisoners in Belfast, Ireland, according 
to a recent account in the Jefferson City, Missouri, News, 
will get summer vacations as a means of improving morale. 
For 5 years they have been allowed to spend Christmas 
holidays at home and all have reported back to jail 
afterwards, it is reported. Authorities have decided to try a 
1-week vacation for most felons serving more than 3 years. 
Prison authorities are also considering a plan to allow 
trusty-class prisoners to take jobs in the free community 
and to return to prison each night. 


County jails in California may be the source of a new 
supply of blood, according to the Penal Press Service. In 
March a California Assembly committee approved and sent 
to the floor legislation which would reduce an inmate’s 
sentence by 12 days for each pint of blood given to an 
authorized blood bank. The inmate would be limited to 
donating every 90 days. 


Warden Douglas C. Rigg of the Minnesota Siate Prison 
at Stillwater is the author of an article, “Our Forgotten 
Lifers,” which will appear in the Saturday Evening Post 
early this summer. 

Sacramento County’s Civil Service Commission released 
a decision on March 29 authorizing the County to employ 
persons convicted of a felony. The president of the County’s 
Employment Union said that membership in its organiza- 
tion in all likelihood would be considered on the merits of 
each case. 

The National Sheriffs’ Association held 
convention at Galveston, Texas, June 10 to 12 


Dr. Robert H. Felix, director of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, has been promoted to the rank of rear 
admiral, with the title of assistant surgeon general of 
the United States Public Health Service. 


A public defender bill has been introduced in the New 
York Assembly which authorizes a municipality (in 
counties having more than 100,000 and in cities of more 
than 500,000 population) to contract with local legal aid 
societies or with bar associations to provide legal counsel 
to indigent youth (16-21) who are charged with commission 
of a crime other than capital. 


Archie Moore, light-heavyweight champion, refereed 
two of the nine bouts on a boxing show staged in April at 
the Jackson (Michigan) prison by inmate fighters. Some 
1,600 persons from “outside” paid $1 or more to see the 
fights. The bouts were put on to obtain funds to furnish 
the new prison chapel. 


Chief Robert V. Murray of the Metropolitan Police 
Department of Washington, D. C., was the recipient of 
the 1957 award given each year by the Corrections Section 
of the United Community Services for outstanding service 
in the field of corrections and law enforcement. Chief 
Murray was cited for his “able and progressive leadership 
in making the Metropolitan Police Department one of the 
outstanding law-enforcement agencies in the Nation.” 
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Southern Michigan Prison inmates contributed $822.21 
to the March of Dimes. Some earn only 10 cents a day and 
others depend on money from home to purchase meager 
luxuries at the inmate store, reports the Jackson Citizen 
Patriot, but when it comes to the March of Dimes campaign 
the inmates go all out. 


Ohio State Penitentiary inmates who volunteered for the 
tularemia research experiments at the prison will be 
honored with award certificates at a dinner and ceremony. 
It has been hinted that the tularemia findings will prove 
significant in medical circles. 


It costs about $1,100 annually to keep a man in the 
Southern Michigan Prison at Jackson and $100 a year to 
keep him on probation, according to Gus Harrison, director 
of the State’s correction department. 

Warden Garrett Heyns of the Michigan Reformatory at 
Ionia was presented an award for “human relations” at 
the annual meeting of the Dale Carnegie Clubs Inter- 
national which met at Grand Rapids in March. Dr. Heyns 
was guest speaker and spoke to the convention of the con- 
tribution made by Dale Carnegie Clubs of Michigan to the 
Ionia Reformatory. 

Three hundred and twenty-five trusties of the Marquette 
(Michigan) Branch Prison have been extended the privi- 
lege of having half-day picnic-like visits with relatives. 
Plans call for a new fenced-in picnic ground outside the 
maximum security prison. It will be the first time in 
Michigan that inmates of a maximum security prison will 
be allowed to visit at length with their families. If the plan 
works well it will be extended to other state prisons. 


Approximately 150 volunteers from the Minnesota State 
Prison at Stillwater will participate in a University of 
Minnesota research project on surgical adhesive tape. 

A grant of $22,500 has been received by the Michigan 
State Department of Corrections from the Gregory fund 
of Detroit to establish an experimental project at Camp 
Pugsley aimed at training youthful probationers. The 
grant will enable the camp to offer a comprehensive pro- 
gram in counseling and vocational training to 100 selected 
young probationers who need placement outside their own 
communities. The program will be in operation about July 
1 if the grant is approved by the State. 


More than 150 inmate volunteers of the Minnesota State 
Prison and its farm colony prepared 225,000 Easter Seal 
Appeal letters for mailing in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area 
to aid the Minnesota Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. The men gave up evening and weekend recreation 
periods for the project. 

H.R. 7261, a bill to amend the Federal Probation Act to 
make it applicable to the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on May 6. 


William J. Whitworth, 64, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, since 1952, died May 9 
following a cardiac ailment. He entered the probation 
service in 1935. He is survived by his wife, his mother, 
and a sister. 

Inmates of the Texas State Prison at Huntsville pooled 
their resources and came up with a contribution of $317.30 
for the Huntsville Society for Crippled Children. 


Eighty-one Rikers [sland Penitentiary (New York City) 
inmates who aided victims of the airliner crash on Feb- 
ruary 1 will be rewarded with shorter terms for their 
heroic actions. The airliner was bound for Florida with 
101 persons aboard when it crashed on the penitentiary 
island in the East River, killing 20 persons. On May 14 
Circle Theater of NBC-TV presen “Day of Disaster,” 
a dramatic portrayal of the crash and rescue activities. 


Felix M. Gentile, 47, executive director of the Big 
Brothers of America and Canada, died May 12 of a heart 
ailment. A native of New York, he joined the international 
headquarters office of the Big Brothers in 1952. 

John Reeves, 72, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Arkansas, 
died May 16 from a heart attack. He entered the federal 
probation service in 1937. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Michigan will conduct an experiment to determine hoy 
effectively probation can be used as a means of rehabilits. 
tion when probation supervision is more intensive, The 
experiment will be conducted in Saginaw County and the 
regular probation staff will be enlarged during the period 
of the experiment. 

Michigan’s new $7 million medium-security institution 
near Ionia is now half completed and will be ready in the 
fall of 1958. It will house 600 young and first offenders, [p 
the program for the new institution it is proposed that 
prisoners whose behavior merits will be quartered in bar. 
less rooms to which they may carry their own keys. 


Alfred F. Dowd, former warden at the Indiana State 
Prison, has been reappointed warden. He succeeds Warden 
J. Ellis Overlade, former federal prison warden who was 
named warden in 1953 following his retirement from the 
federal service. 


Massachusett’s State Prison at Charleston, called the 
“old bastille,” has been leveled to make way for a new 
highway. The 152-year-old institution was first condemned 
in 1880 and 6 years later was redesigned as a modem 
maximum-security prison. The Charleston prison has been 
replaced by a new prison at Walpole. 

The Minnesota Prisoners Aid Society, organized in 
April, was the recipient of a gift of $40,000 before the 
organization was 12 hours old. The giver is Ben Berger, 
the first president of the Society. Berger has been a 
member of two governor’s committees to investigate penal 
reform in Minnesota and has found jobs for many parolees, 


Colonel John C. Kelly, director of the Salvation Army’s 
corrections department at Chicago, has worked with 
prisoners and prisons in 11 midwestern states for 39 
years. The Chicago office assists with more than 300 
parole plans each year. 


Paul L. Brown, federal probation officer at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, since 1942, has been appointed chief probation 
officer to succeed John Reeves who died in May. Brown 
received his master of arts degree from the University of 
Alabama and taught school 12 years before entering the 
probation field. He is president of the Arkansas Probation 
Officers Association. 


Fred Finsley, member of the California Adult Authority, 
was appointed chairman of the Authority in March. 


Russell G. Oswald, commissioner of corrections for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, was named in May 4 
member of the New York State parole board. 


Judge Heinz Kruse of Hamburg, Germany, visited the 
United States in May and June to study court systems, 
with particular emphasis on adult probation. He was 
accompanied by his daughter, Margret, who is a law 
student in Germany. 


Lawrence W. Knight, Jr., director of the New Hampshire 
State probation department, was named federal probation 
officer of the U. S. District Court for the District of New 
Hampshire in April. A graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire, Knight has been in probation work 17 years. 


Hugh P. O’Brien, chairman of the Indiana State Board 
of Corrections, has returned to the University of Notre 
Dame to head its department of correction. 


The Eighth International Conference on Criminal Lav, 
organized by the International Association of Criminal 
Law, will be held at Athens September 26 to October ? 
at the Athens Graduate School of Economic and Com- 
mercial Sciences. Invitation will be by the Hellenic Govern 
ment. 


Frank A. Flanagan, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the District of Montana, retired 
on June 30 after 27 years in the federal probation service. 


Colonel William J. Bacon, special assistant in the Office 
of the Secretary of the Army, terminated his service with 
the Department of the Army on June 30, 1957. A retire! 
Army officer, Colonel Bacon was appointed to his presel 
post in 1952. His duties and responsibilities were emg 
to the Army’s correctional system, the rehabilitation ° 
military offenders, and supervision over the Army and Air 
Force Clemency and Parole Board. 
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